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FOR TEACHERS IN AUSTRALIA 

Phillip Hughes 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
FOR TEACHERS IN AUSTRALIA 

Phillip Hughes 



The Australian College of Education has undertaken as one of its major 
research and development initiatives this Professional Development Project 
entided BetUr Teachers for Better Schools, This choice was made in the clear 
acknowledgement of the central importance of this topic. For this reason the 
College has made the topic its major research and development project for 
three fonsccutivc years, 1984, 1985 and 1986. This publication in 1987 is not, 
however, intended as the end of the project but rather as a contribution 
towards its continued discussion and development. In doing this the College 
places an important emphasis on the process of the initiative as well as on 
this product, which is in itself a significant publication. The involvement of 
many educators throughout the project is itself a valuable professional 
development exercise. The use of the publication by policy makers and by 
teachers will be a further contribution. 

The title we have chosen reflects our concern for the implications of 
research on practice. This practice will include the creation of policies for 
professional development and the nature of professional development in 
schools. This has been a continuing though: in the minds of all the 
contributing authors throughout their work. 

The project has selected three themes for emphasis, the individual teacher, 
the school and the system. Yet while these themes are distinct they are also 
necessarily interrelated and interdependent. On this basis they have 
proceeded in parallel rather than being developed sequentially as was 
considered at one stage. Also, while the project looks at the past and the 
present it is essentially a future onentation — future skills and future teaching 
roles. Each of the three themes has this emphasis in mind 

The project has been fortunate in attracting the support of very able and 
expenenced people, both as co ordinators of the themes and as contributing 
authors. The Theme 1 Co-ordinator was initially Professor Clift Tumey of 
Sydney University CliffTumcy's contribution both to research and practice 
in teacher education is well known. When he had to withdraw owing to 
pressure of time I took over this task personally The Theme 2 Co-ordinator 
was Dr Christine Deer, Associate Professor of Education at Macquarie 
University Chris Deer has had very substantial experience in teacher 
education and her own writings on the curriculum are also very relevant to 
this project The Co-ordinator for Theme 3 was Dr Walter Neal of Western 
Australia. Wal Neal is undoubtedly one of Australia's most respected 
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educators and despite his recem retirement is still very active. The Co- 
ordinator for each theme had the responsibility of initiating the theme, 
keeping track of the activities and playing a synthesising role. Our efforts 
as co-ordinators have not been to initiate research but rather with identifying 
issues, locating relevant research and practice, and co-ordinanng activities 
at all levels to reach some soundly-based conclusions on desirable aims and 
policies. The whole project has been considered from the background of the 
current social context and of possible future changes. 

As indicated, the three themes relate to the teacher, the school, the system. 
It should not need to be emphasised, of course, that implicit and crucial in 
all three is the concern for students. The thrust of the tide BetUr Teachers for 
Better Schools needs to be seen in that context. 

Australian education as a formal process involving separate institutions 
has a short history, still rather less than 200 years. Teacher education iii terms 
of the defmition of institutions for the formal preparation of teachers has a 
history of less than half that time. For most of the period the preparation of 
teachers was largely a matter of 'apprenticeship' in the form of the monitorial 
system imported from England. It '^vas not until late in the nineteenth 
century, firsdy with the development of the universities and very soon 
thereafter with the earlier teachers' colleges that the process took an 
institutional form. Teacher education as a continuing career-long concern 
has a still shorter history, really becoming a major emphasis only in the past 
fifteen years. It is now seen as a major concern by education systems, the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission, by teacher unions and professional 
associations, and not least by teachers themselves. It may be worthwhile to 
analyse briefly some of the reasons for this change, a change which is, of 
course, still in process. 

The Australian interest in professional de^/elopment is part of a wider 
interest which can be seen in countries such as Britain and the United States 
(cf, Bolam, 1979 and 1982). Part of the re?Jon for the change is pointed out 
in the paper by Skilbeck, Evans and Harvey (1976). Following their survey 
they emphasised that as teaching programs became 'ess prescriptive and as 
the emphasis on public examinations is reduced teachers recognise the need 
to become better equipped in curriculum design and development. This in 
itself is a major factor in the pressure for more continuous programs in in- 
service education. A further impetus has occurred because of the much 
greater stability in teaching staff. With the stabilisation or decrease of school 
populations and the substantial reduction in resignation rates of teachers, 
pailicularly women teachers, teachers now expect to have a longer teaching 
career This has been iccommpanied by a reduction in the opportunities for 
promotion which means that many more people will spend longer in the 
classroom. Thus, if changes are to occur and this, in today's society, is 
inevitable, then they can only occur through changes in the approach of 
teachers. 



There arc also substantial institutional reasons for the growing emphasis 
on professional de. jlopment. A major factor in this regard has been the 
establishment and operation of the Commonwealth Schools Commission 
which at its inception in 1973 defined professional development as *all the 
planned experiences which a qualified teacher may undergo for the purpose 
of extending his professional competence' (Karmel, 1973). The Schools 
Commission has emphasised two complementary approaches to professional 
development. One of thetie was through the direct injection of Common- 
wealth funds on the basis of particular educational policy defined by the 
Commission. Ttiis was a quite unique event in that no Federal body had 
previously been able to influence directly decisions about teaching. However, 
critical to this approach was the stated beli'^f of the Commission that 
professional development should be available t(» all teachers, irrespective of 
school system, and that teachers should take a leading role in forming the 
directions of professional development (Commcnwealth Schools Commission 
Report for 1979-81). The Commission operated through state development 
committees but also involved regional advisory groups and individual 
schools. As a natural consequence of its devolution f)olicy the Commission 
commented that professional development should have a strong emphasis 
on teacher- initiated and school-based in-servite education (Commonwealth 
Schools Commission Report for 1976-78). A further aspect of the Schools 
Commission policy which had hoped to involve teachers more in the process 
of their own professional development was in their initiation and support of 
teachers' centres and educatbn centres. The success of such centres in Britain 
and Scotland was one of the background reasons for their introduction into 
Australia. The Schools Commission itself funded education centres which 
became centres for teachers' professional development. Teachers* centres had 
already begun to exist through the support of state departments and were 
now further encouraged, as many departments used their own funds and also 
channelled Schools Commissbn funds in this direction. Both these initiatives 
gave teachers a greater role in defining the direction and nature of their own 
professional expertise. 

A still further institutional initiative in the area of professional development 
is the growing interest and involvement of the tertiar> institutions. With tlie 
reduced emphasis on initial preparation, new resources and energies were 
available for professional development. A clear indication of this is the major 
growth in postgraduate courses in education in both universities and coUeges 
of advanced education Fn a a small beginning in the early 1970s these are 
now a major aspect of the programs of most tertiary institutions. A key item 
for the future vn ill be the extent to which there can be productive liaison 
between the various interest groups in professional development. A very 
useful model is that pertaining in Tasmania, the Centre for the Continuing 
Education of Teachers (CCET). The CCET is a linking body involving the 
Education Department, non-government schools, the University of 
Tasmania, and the Tasmanian State Institute of Technology in planning and 
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implementing courses for teachers in schools. Crucial to that planning is the 
involvement o^ teachers and schools in deciding on the focus, the location 
and tne nature of such courses. 

Three national reports have made substantial contributions to the recent 
thinking on professional development. Tiicse are the Auchmuty Report 
(1980), the Quality oi Education Review (Karmel, 1985) and the P.eview of 
the Commonwealth Professional Development Progriim (Coulter and 
Ingvarson, 1985). The latter, of course, are direct contributors to this project. 
The National Inquiry Into Teacher Education or Auchmuty Report' gave 
most of its attention to prc-servicc teacher education. It did, however, also 
recognise the need for long-term policies to supp>ort and strengthen teacher 
initiatives in their own professional development. The thinking of the 
Committee was very similar in its approach to that described by Bolam 
(1982). 

The Quality of Education Review Committee was appointed by the 
Commonwealth Government to report on the effectiveness of present 
Commonwealth involvement in Australian education, particularly at the 
primary and secondary levels. The Review took note of the activity occuning 
in the area of professional development, both through & s Education Centres 
Program and the Professional Development Program. They noted the 
purpose of the latter program 'to improve the knowledge and skills of 
teachers, principals and educational support staff; and to enhance the 
capacity of parents and other members of the community to contribute to 
the education of their children' (Karmel, 1985). The Review noted the 
following difficulties: 

• the dislocatory effects of abrupt changes in Commonwealth policy and the 
confusion created by superimposing new priorities and by poor timing of 
advice about changes, 

• the perceptions held by some authorities that the <^ommonwealth was 
responsible for funding in-servicc education; 

• the susceptibility of funding to fluctuations because of budgetary 
circumstances; 

• the reluctance of school systems to develop administrative structures ibr the 
co-ordination of in-scrvice education policies while the Commonwealth's 
specific purpose programs are administered by broadly representative 
committees external to these systems, 

• the conflict between the immediate pnont^es of the Commonwealth and »hose 
of authorities administering schools, and 

• the lack of opportunity for effective consultaMon ar j negotiation in the setting 
of Commonwealth priorities. 

The Review Committee stressed that the attainment of ^Iie desirable 
outcomes of schooling was heavily dependent on improving the quality of 
teachers: 

Teachers must be well educated, adaptive and innovative, changes in 
objectives, credentialling and assessment arrangennents, the curriculum or 
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school organisation depend on teachers to carry them out. Since new entrants 
to teaching represent only a small fraction of the total teaching force, m the 
short and medium term, emphasis on improving teacher quality must be on 
in-service development 

Ways must be found to encourage more teachers to 

• direct their efforts to raismg their students' attainments m the general 
competencies; 

• adopt rigorous approaches to the treatment of curriculum content; 

• plan consistent and co-ordmated approaches to the curnculum; and 

• identify, and feel confident and competent m their teaching of, students 
suffering educational disadvantage. 

One strategy commended by the Review Committee to achieve these 
outcomes was through the Education Centres Program providing courses, 
facilities and resources for teachers. The other strategy was through the 
expansion of consultant and advisory services. 

Expansion of consultant and advisory services is a fruitful strategy for raising 
the quality of the work of teachers. Consultants are an important source of 
new ideas and knowledge for classroom teachers. Given a choice between 
making a marginal reduction in average class size or increasing the size and 
quality of consultant ard advisory services, the latter is to be preferred. 

The Karmel Committee strongly recommended that professional 
development should be a high priority for future Commonwealth programs. 
In fact, this has not been the case over recent years where the Commonwealth 
contribution to professional development has been substantially reduced 
since 1976. The response to the Karmel recommendation is still unclear. 

The third report dealt directly and exclusively with professional 
development. It focuses particularly on those aspects of professional 
development which carry no formal credit. As with the Karmel Report it links 
possible improvements in school performance with the quality of the teaching 
force, pointing out that teachers' knowledge and professional competence 
are an upper limit to what can be presented effectively m the classroom. The 
authors stress that any proposals for curriculum change automatically place 
new demands on teachers and thus that curriculum change must therefore 
be supported by parallel and relevant professional development. Coulter and 
Ingvarson identify eight major recurring themes in recent Australian 
writings: 

1 Teacher education is a continuum of professional development 

2. Pre-service training is incomplete and is necessarily only a beginning of a 
career of self-motivated professional development 

3. Four years of pre-service training is desirable for all levels of teaching 

4. Greater attention should be given to the induction and in-service phases of 
professional development 

5. Pre-service and in-service teacher education programs must be more 
responsive to the social and technological changes which impinge on school 
curricula, school organisation and the ro^ of the teacher 
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6 Frofeasional development should be closely related to the development, 
inrip!cmentation and evaluation of the school curriculum. Consequently, an 
essential step towards effective m-service education is the formylation of a 
school staff development policy 

7. Much wider involvement of the community is desirable in educational 
planning, decision- making ai.d curriculum development. Professional 
developnient at all levels should be designed to assist teachers to work 
cffectivel Afith parents and the wider community. 

Continuing reseaich and development is cential to the enhancement of 
teacher education ^•'ogranis 

(Coultrrand Ingvarson, 1985) 

It is clear from uious factors considered here that professional 

development for tcacners it not just of current importance but will continue 
to be central to the continuing need to help schools deal more effectively with 
the problems of change. The attitude of teachers to the topic, tlie ix)licies and 
approaches of schools and systenrs and the ]X)licies and programs of the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission are all therefore vital to the 
improvement of education. This publication is intended to inform the public 
debate on the issue, a debate which is so critical to the adoption of long-term 
policies on professional development. Stop-and- start progr£uns are not a basis 
on which to develop an area of such im]X)rtance. 
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SELECTING TEACHERS — 
CAN WE DO IT BETTER? 



Ken J. Eltis 



In this paper the author highlights the difficulties associated with selecting those 
who might undertake training to become teachers and with choosinr teachers for 
appointment to schools Factors which impinge upon the selection process are 
considered and concern is expressed at the poor quality control measures taken with 
would-be teachers A plea ts made for the use of multiple measures to assist selecting 
applicants for training, the suggestion ts made that teacher education irUitutions 
should look at ways of making selection an on-going education process mther than 
■ one-off administrative task Similarly, the selection of teachers for employment 
and certifuation should be a multi-staged process, with collaboration being sought 
amongst the professionals wot king in teacher education, educational and employing 
authorities, teacher groups and teachers working in schools 
This article ts a slightly revised version of an earlier text by the same author, 
'Selection For Teaching The Search for Quality ' in Husen, T and Fhstlethwaite, 
TN (Eds ) International Encyclopedia of Educational Research and 
Studies (in press) Oxford, Plsrgatnor Press 

Selection or Non-Selection? 

While considerable effort has been expended in the last two decades on how 
to design more effective professional programs for teachers, the dilemma of 
how to select the best applicants to benefit from our improved pre-service 
programs has proved very difficult to resolve. Of the criteria forming part 
of the selection process for initial teacher ti dining, it has L»een said that the 
standards are 'meagre, . . established at wretchedly low levels (and are) 
administered in such a careless fashion to be literally useless' 
(Watts, 1980, 120). Similar comments have been made about the recruitment 
and selection of teachers for apjjointment to schools: Vhen recruitment does 
occur, it may often be capncious or haphazard' (Hopfengardner, Lasley and 
Joseph, 1983, 10). 

Not only are we not seeing the best applicants cor ig forward for teaching 
positions (Weaver, 1981 a), discouraged as many are by the disincentives 
created by the perception of the work teachers do and their career prospects 
(Wimpelbergand King, 1983), the procedures adopted as part of the selection 
may themselves often be subject to bias on the basis of sex and race (Young, 
1983). There is doubt, too, about the measures used to choose teachers who 
will be successful members of the profession (Pugach and Raths, 1982). In 
short, we appear to have made very little progress on this difficult question 
of teacher selection, either for pre-service programs or for appointment to 
a school. 
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It might have been expected that in the last decade or so when many 
countries have been experiencing an 'oversupply' of teachers (O^CD, 1979a) 
there would have been some improvement in the selection process for the 
limited number of positions falling vacant in schools. It appears that this has 
not been the case. With the exception of a brief period during the depression 
years, until the mid-1970s there had always been a shortfall in the number 
of teachers available for .';p3X)intment to schools. As a re alt tertiary 
institutions were encouraged to dccept high numbers of students into teacher 
education programs to sustain the flow of available graduates. This, of course, 
did not enhance the prospcc^ j of irnpioved quality control. But despite the 
change in the employment mz ket iii more recent years there has t>een no 
concerted effort to improve selection procedures. Howsam and his colleagues 
have noted that in the USA^ for example, 

the decline in teaching positions has not provoked a profcssion-wide discussion 

regarding vhe qualities candidates need m this constricted market ' (Howsam, 

Corngan, E>enemark and Nash, 1976, 114) 
Coupled with this lack of attempt to try to improve selection procedures is 
the fact that the academic quality and potential of those seeking admission 
to training programs in the USA have not improved (Weaver, 1981b), so that 
attempts at quality control through more stringent selection both at entry 
to training and an appointment to a teaching position cannot be as successful 
as one would have hoped during a period of excess numbers of teachers over 
the positions available (Mertens and Yarger, 1982). It is highly doubtful 
whether the position is any better in Australia though in recent years we have 
seen a gradual upward movement in some States {eg New South Wales) in 
the aggregate score at the matriculation level required for entry to some 
institutions, particularly the metropolitan universities. 

Influences on the Selection Process 

Institutions do not decide in isolation how many students might be admitted 
to a program of teacher preparation. The needs of employing authorities 
exert a considerable influence. During periods of teacher shortage it is not 
unusual for incentives to be offered to student teachers in the form of 
scholarships to enable them to complete their training program. Usually such 
scholarships are offered on condition that the students commit themselves 
to teaching at the end of their training (OECD, 1979a). Where such 
'bonding' schemes have operated the screening of applicants was carried oul 
by both the funding authority and the tertiary institution. These bonding 
schemes have now virtually ceased in Australia with the result that even the 
minimal amount of screening of candidates previously undertaken has now 
disappeared. A further problem has been suggested by Anderson (1974) who 
argues that the disappearance of the 'bonding' schemes will have the 
consequence that students from lower socio-economic levels will no longer 
take up teacher education in larger proportions than in other professions. 

12 
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In recent years government bodies have been keen to exert greater control 
over the number of institutions involved in teacher training and over the 
number of students in these institutions. This has been done to cut 
expenditure on teacher education at the pre-service level and also to avoid 
creating a large pool of unemployed teachers. In New South Wales, for 
example, figures were produced in May 1984 giving projections of teacher 
supply and demand for the period 1985-1991. Using such information institu- 
tions can be advised of likely demand for teachers and adjustments can be 
made to intakes to ensure, as far as possible, that teacher supply and demand 
can be kept in healthy balance. The compilation of data of this kind on an 
annual basis is particularly helpful in helping institutions attract students 
to programs where a likely shortfall has been projected {e.g for secondary 
mathematics and science teachers). 

When assessing their likely needs, employing authorities also need to 
consider the desired *mix' in their profession. They need to take into account, 
for example, the proportion of female and male teachers, the number of 
mature age entrants they would like t j see coming into the profession, and 
whether certain groups should receive positive discrimination given the needs 
of schools and the diverse range of pupil backgrounds in the schools. In the 
United States, for example, the point has been made that, as that society is 
significandy multicultural/multiracial, there is a need for representation in 
all of the professions, including teaching, from all the racial and cultural 
groups (Mercer, 1984). For this reason alternative admission criteria have 
been suggested to help students from various groups who might otherwise 
be disadvantaged by rigid selection procedures relying heavily on scholastic 
achievement test scores. It may well be time that we in Australia gave special 
consideration to how we select student teachers from p£uticular cultural 
backgrounds and hew, in particular, we might admit more students of 
aboriginal background to teacher training. If employing authorities decide 
to initiate action designed to meet a need for teachers in a particular subject 
teaching area or to attract student teachers from a particular background, 
it IS essential that tliere b^ constant liaison with the training institutions who 
have to decide how responsive they can or should be to employer demands. 

Brief reference has already been made to a major factor which affects the 
ultimate selection process — the resource pool from whom applicants may 
be chosen. Though training programs with a strong reputation may attract 
more applicants than those less favorably viewed, the institutions have little 
control over the numbers and quality of those seeking admission. What is 
disturbing is that in recent years the pool of applicants in a number of 
countries, including Australia, has shown, overall, a decline in academic 
quality (Auchmuty, 1980; Weaver, 1981; Taylor, 1978) Speaking of the USA, 
Wimpelberg and King (1983) suggest that 'past research and reasonable 
projections anticipate a decline in the number o* able teachers who will enter 
the profession in the coming decade.' (p5) 
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They base their view on the incredible demands prospective teachers see 
pupils might place on them, on the poor image teaching has, and on the poor 
career prospects facing teachers, particularly 'those who want to perfect their 
abilities and execute their craft in the classroom/ (p6) 

This continuing poor image of the teaching profession has not been 
enhanced by the relative ease of entry to the profession (Howsam eialy 1976). 

It is unfortunate that, at a time when we might hope to be able to apply 
more rigorous and effective criteria in the selection of student teachers, not 
only is the pool from which selection might be made on the whole weaker, 
but institutions still appear to be exercising minimal selectivity, with few 
applicants being denied admission (Bru baker, 1976; Laman and Reeves, 
1983). In offering this comment, the motivation of those enrolling in 
programs is not being called into question. Indeed, whereas in earlier years 
assured job security along with encouragement from their own teachers 
attracted students to teaching as a career, current evidence suggests students 
might be attracted to teaching for altruistic and personal reasons and, 
pleasingly, from a strong desire to work with children (Wood, ^978). 

While it might be true that, until credible quality control practices are 
developed, teaching will not become an established profession (Howsam 
et al, 1976), such practices will be effective in enhancing the quality and 
standing of the profession only if we can attract capable students into the 
available pool of applicants both for teacher training and for subsequent 
appointment to schools. 

Selection for Training 

There appears to be general agreement that tertiary institutions should 
improve t'leir selection devices and ensure that they can justify the admission 
of all students. Current admission standards appear to be both lax and 
inappropriate (Laman and Reeves, 1983). There is a very firm view that 
screening devices need to be replaced by professional selection criteria 
(Haberman, 1974), with greater involvement of a range of personnel in the 
selection process (DES, 1983). 

A wide variety of instruments designed to gather both objective and 
subjective data is used for selecting students for teacher training: self-report 
questionnaires; biographical forms; tests of knowledge; :>chool grades; 
structured interviews; measures of values, aptitudes, personality 
characteristics; letters of reference (Shank, 1978; Laman and Reeves, 1983). 
It appears that the elements used in the selection process in the 1970s have 
not varied much from those used over the last 30 years (Crocker, 1974; Laman 
and Reeves, 1973), lending weight to the view that there is a limit to the range 
of possibilities at our disposal. The task is to refine practices rather than invent 
a whole new set of possibilities. 

Academic attainment continues to be the most important criterion 
(Carpenter, 1973; Gress, 1977; Rawlinson and Bumard, 1980), and though 
its relevance as a predictor of performance in teacher education courses or 
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in the classroom has been queried, its importance for the credibility of the 
profession has been recognised. A public which might be concerned by 
publicity about declining enrolments and the lowering of aggregates for entry 
to teacher education programs needs to be reassured of the academic quality 
of those coming into training (Weaver, 1981b; Pugach and Raths, 1982). 
It is also important to note that despite misgivings about the importance 
usually ascribed to academic performance, evidence has been produced to 
show the effectiveness of students* g^ade point average as a predictor of 
elementary school teaching performance both during training and after 
graduation (Eash and Rasher, 1977). 

From the data presendy available it would seem fair to conclude that a 
broad formula needs to be arrived at when selecting students for training 
and this formula should include information derived from a number of 
sources. It shorld go beyond data from secondary school performance, to 
include hi^ school ranking, personality ratings, verbal and quantitative 
scores and interviews (Reed, 1976). Personality variables often cited and 
which could form part of the data profile relate to patience, initiative, 
enthusiasm, ability to work with people (Bryant, Lawlis, Nicholson and 
Maher, 1978) and flexibility, tolerance, sensitivity and communication skills 
(Auchmuty, 1980). In this process the importance of the interview is not to 
be ignored. Interviews are considered by teacher, parents and community 
groups to be an important element in selection, though there is a great deal 
of uncertainty concerning how to go about carrying out interviews reliably 
(Rawlinson and Bumard, 1980). 

But the application of a comprehensive formula as part of initial selection 
may be valuable only in eliminating those who are obviously unsuited 
(de Landsheere, 1980) or who show no potential to function as continuous 
learners (Habcrman, 1974). Indeed, the view has been expressed that the 
prime purpose of initial selection should be to apply disqualifying criteria 
to ensure that grossly unsuitable people are screened out and that this 
negatively-oriented selection should continue during the pre-service program 
(OECD, 1979c). For those who are accepted, the data used as part of the 
selection process (examination results, information gathered during 
interview, etc) should come to form the basis for planning subsequent 
programs suited to individual needs. 

One-off selection prior to the point of entry is not sufficient. While it may 
be possible to assess whether a student has the intellectual capacity to succeed, 
along with a positive attitude towards children and teaching, it is only when 
students have the experience of working with teachers and children that they 
come to understand the complex role of the teacher and reveal their abilities 
and potential as a developing professional. Thus, one theme running through 
the literature is the need to look at selection as an on-going educational 
process rather than as a one-off administrative task (Haberman and 
Stinnett, 1973). In this process, students must demonstrate at a number of 
specific points in their program that they possess desired skills, knowledge 
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and attitudes which will allow them ultimately to function efTectively as full- 
time professionals (Bingham and Hardy, 1981). What the process implies is 
that an efficient counselling service will be available at key points in the 
students* training program (as suggested in the NCATE Standards, 1981). 
The provision of an efficient counselling service for students should assist 
the fostering of the notion of *self-selection' whereby students arc encouraged 
to play an active role in deciding whether they should continue witn their 
programs or shift out of teacher training. 

The advantage to be gained from having students practise self-selection 
prior to admission has also been stressed. More and more authorities are 
advocating the value of a break between school and tertiary study for 
prospective teacher education students (DES, 1983; Howsam ei al , 197G). 
During tnis initial period of work experience students should be encouraged 
to explore for tliemselves whether they really are suited for teaching and make 
a more balanced decision on the basis of their experience. Self-selection, 
however, should not lead automatically to admission to a program as appears 
tc be the case in many instances, given that very few applicants are rejected 
(Howey, Yarger and Joyce, 1978). 

It should be understood that throughout the whole selection and 
counselling process there is a need to be mindful of the interests of students 
and the credibility of the teaching profession. Students must be given every 
oppoitunity to develop their awareness of the teacher's role and of their own 
ability to perform it effectively Self-selection without advice from 
professionals will not be sufficient for students to determine whether they 
are fitted to embark on a teaching career. It is important that, in addition, 
students should receive support and comment from teachers with whom they 
work as part of the on-going counselling process. The argument has been 
well summarised by Laman and Reeves (1983) who wrote: 

Perhaps the best way of addressing this problem (of selection) is one often 
suggested but rarely implemented, that is to make evaluation an on-gomg 
process. The teacher trainmg program should provide field-based activities 
throughout the student's training period. By this means, prospective teachers 
can early determine their own suitability for the profession, and administrators 
will have opportunities to guide candidates in eliminating weaknesses and 
enhancing strengths rather than merely granting or denying admission to the 
program (p4) 

Reference has already been made to the desirability of students having some 
work experience prior to beginning their training. It should be noted that 
in recent years there has been an increase in the number of applicants not 
coming direcdy from school to training institutions, in particular mature- 
age students. This has been seen as a welcome trend, and one to be 
encouraged (DES, 1983, Auchmuty, 1980; Howsam etaL, 1976). It has been 
suggested that mature- age entrants tend to show greater motivation and, ;is 
a result, are likely to succeed in tertiary studies (Eaton, 1979). This raises 
another important issue in relation to initial selection 
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Authorities may decide that positive discrimination is needed in favour 
of particular groups such as mature-age entrants, teachers of ethnic language 
or in areas where there are special needs such as secondary mathematics and 
science. It has been suggested above that for such groups entry requirements 
may be varied and provisional admission may be desirable, taking account 
of their particular background. However, in granting admission, academic 
background will still remain a consideration. Once they have been accepted 
into the program, for these students on-going selection procedures will 
assume particular im^x)rtance and they should be awau^ of the need for 
regular counselling throughout the program. 

Selection for Employment and Certification 

In recent years practices have been changing in relation to the employment 
of students graduating from teacher education programs. £m(^o>'er selection 
is still in its infancy in many countries, particularly those where in the past 
students have been trained with financial support from an Authority and 
there was guaranteed employment after training. 

Two main avenues exist for becoming employed as a teacher. A graduate 
student can apply to an Authority for a position and, after presenting relevant 
credentials and usually after a brief interview (the emphasis being 
predominantly on administrative matters, and especially on whether the 
student has graduated from an approved/accredited program), the graduate 
can be deemed eligible for appointment to a school. The precise school is 
left to the Authority to decide after reviewing its vacancies. In this approach 
it is not always possible to match the talents of the applicant with the (X)sition 
available. On the other hand, the new graduate may apply directly to a 
school, especially in the case of non-government schools, provide credentials, 
seek an interview, after which the school can determine the suitability of the 
applicants. Should a position be offered, the applicant is free to choose 
whether or not to accept; this may not be so easy with state employing 
authorities who may offer only a restricted choice to the graduate who has 
been deemed eligible for appointment to any of their scliools. 

No matter how graduates are appointed to schools, what is ultimately of 
extreme importance for the standing of the profession is how they receive 
final certification as teachers. Completion of initial training simply means 
that students have been successful in meeting the requirements of the tertiary 
institution; they still have to perform successfully in the scliool and its 
classrooms to achieve certification. The purpose of such certification is to 
safeguard the profession and improve the quality of instruction received by 
students (Bolton, 1973). 

It has been forcefully argued that there is a need for the profession to 
develop a multi-staged certification plan (Kowsam et al , 1976). When 
students successfully complete their program of training, institutions should 
recommend initial certification which will allow graduates to take up an 
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appointment. Institutions should be required to provide employers with 
details of the students' program of training, including recommendations for 
future growth. Subsequent certification should be granted after a period of 
about one year's teaching. During this period relevant data can be gathered 
and the need to rely heavily on data provided during training can be 
overcome. As in the initial training phase, teachers should be invited to 
conduct evaluations of their own performance. 

There arc two further elements in this multi-staged certification plan. Once 
certification has been granted it should not be permanent; that is, a teacher's 
work should be reviewed at regular intervals to allow for confirmation of 
continued certification. A second major suggestion is that after a given period 
of teaching, application could be made for registration as a professional 
scholar. For such registration teachers would be required to meet standards 
set by representatives of training institutions, the organised profession, state 
education audioritics aid employing school systems. While we arc still a long 
way from diis goal, die idea behind it is admirable. Not only would such a 
collaborative approach to recognising the professional teacher make a 
significant contribution to protecting die safety of die clients (U the pupils), 
it would gready enhance the standing of the teaching profession. 

The possibility of achieving the goal of professional certification may not 
be quite as remote as appears at first glance. There has been considerable 
concern about the quality of graduates seeking employment and the quality 
of their performance in schools. To try to upgrade the quality of training 
programs accreditation standards have been established in various countries 
to be met by institutions offering teacher education programs {e.g. in the UK 
the Council for National Academic Awards, CNAA). Presendy in the USA, 
for example, after 25 years work the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE) has set 25 standards to be met by institutions 
seeking accreditation (Wisniewski, 1981). However, 

although NCATE exists to monitor standards in teacher training programs, 
NCATE's importance is not seriously regarded except by the institutions that 
have NCATE accreHitation. (Mertens and Yarger, 1982, pp9-10) 
SadJy, well under half of the institutions involved in teacher preparation are 
accredited by NCATE (Watts, 1982) and, as Watts points out, 

unlike some of the other professions, which will not accept graduates from non- 
accredited institutions, products from , . . programs without NCATE 
accrec^iiation are eligible to enter the teaching profession. (p35) 
Even where institutions have sought NCATE accreditation there has been 
criticism. It has been suggested that the standards represent a laundry list 
of procedural concerns' which have not led to improved quality in teacher 
education programs because the standards fail to emphasise issues of 
program quality (Tom, 1981). A research project has been conducted to look 
at die evaluation process of NCATE and criticism has been levelled at the 
lack of in-depth examination of how well the NCATE standards are 
implemented in programs (Wheeler, 1980). 
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It is dear from the UF experience that much still needs to be done to ensure 
a guarantee of minimum quality in pre-service training programs. A start 
has been made, particularly through the stringent accreditation procedures 
followed with courses proposed in Australia by Colleges of Advanced 
Education, but we still need to investigate how to apply minimum standards 
to all institutions offering teacher education programs — including 
Universities — so that we can be certain that those seeking to enter the 
profession have undergone approved programs offering high quality teacher 
preparation. 

To approve programs is but one step. What else can be done to ensure 
minimum standards are applied when teachers seek certification after their 
training? Usually employing authorities have their own means of teacher 
assessment; for example, inspection systems as in Australia, or simply formal 
requirements of a specified number of courses and credit hours without any 
evidence being required of teaching ability (Watts, 1982). In an effort to 
ensure quality in the profession serious attempts are being made in the 
United States to foster National Teacher Examinations. 

While in 1982, 18 states required teacher testing for certification 
(Vlaanderen, 19G2), the tests continue to come in for criticism, as they have 
done since thei; beginning in 1940 (Quirk, Witten and Weinberg, 1973). 
There are tho^e who arg"ie that a national testing progrjun will enhance the 
integrity of the teaching profession and attract better quality students 
(Gallegos and Gibson, 1982). It has been claimed that the knowledge that 
teachers ultimately will have to pass examinations to be registered could 
encourage training institutions to be more rigorous in the preparation and 
evaluation of their students, showing thereby more desire to exercise their 
^gatekeeping function' (Pujarh and Raths, 1982). Others are less hopeful, 
claiming that the questions teachers are asked in the National Teacher 
Examinations *trivialise the profession' and 'provide no real way to separate 
the competent from the incompetent novice' (Palladino, 1980). What is 
argued for, instead, is a well-organised internship period during which all 
aspects of a teacher's work can be assessed fairly by a variety of professionals 
able to offer advice as well as carry out an evaluation for teacher certification. 

The debate on teacher certification is far from ended. It is hard to see how 
teacher testing at a national level, for example, wil! produce a substantial 
change in the quality of teaching in schools. The problem still lies with those 
wanting to enter the profession and how to assess their abilities before they 
are offered a quality program of training. It is also hard to accept the idea 
that national teacher testing would enhance the image of the teaching 
profession if it is applied only to teachers seeking certification at the start of 
their career What is to happen to those teachers who have already been 
granted ?. lifelong licence to teach and who mi^t not fare so well if subjected 
to rigorous evaluation or to a National Examination? While the idea of 
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teacher testing sounds appealing *most of the rhetoric advancing the cause 
is far ahead of the technology needed in the fields of measurement and 
assessment to deliver it' (Pugach and Raths, 1982, pl9). 

Conclusion 

How to improve die quality of the teaching profession by selecting suitable 
applicants for training and by making sound appointments to schools 
continues to present difficulties. A particularly significant problem at the 
present time is how to attract able and suited students wanting to train as 
teachers. 

We arc more likely to find answers to many of the present difficulties if 
we can achie%'C closer collaboration amongst the professionals working in 
teacher education, educational authorities, employing authorities, 
educational researchers, teacher groups and teachers working in schools. 
Such collaboration may not be easy to achieve (Howsam, 1982) but it would 
be a major step forward if, in setting up collaborative wc^ king groups, matters 
such as the following could be high on the agenda: recruitment for training; 
criteria for selection; the provision of adequate counselling for students in 
training; the appointment of teachers to schools; the initial certification of 
teachers and the subsequent approval of teachers as professional scholars. 
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AUSTRALIAN RESEARCH ON THE PRACTICUM 
DURING THE LAST DECADE 



Richard R Tisher 



Introduction 

The practicum has an acknowledged centra^ place in teacher education 
programs. Trainees consider it tne most important, satisfying, relevant, 
practical, worthwhile, feature of their pre-service education. They believe they 
gain from it; they say it is the most realistic feature in their course; and they 
want its quantity and quality increased. Teacher educators state that, ideally, 
the practicum allows trainees to apply, refme and reconstruct the 'theoretical' 
learnings developed in method and foundation studies. It is also generally 
accepted that the practicum has the potenti^ to affect trainees* management 
and other teaching skills and, for some supervising teachers, it may well be 
an important, effective form of in-service education. 

However, despite these features, the practicum continues to present 
problems for teacher educators, supervising teachers and trainees. For 
instance, there are difficulties with respect to scheduling practice periods, 
obtaining supervisory teachers, allocating time to the supervisory process, 
and providing a range of professional experiences for trainees. Also, for a 
propc rtion of trainees the practicum remains a confusing, threatening and 
disappointing experience. The practicum is a ct ^plex enterprise since, on 
the one hand, it is affected by the expectations and demands of the schools, 
the tertiary institutions, the supervising teachers and method lecturers, and 
on the other, by the nature of the pupils and classroom dyi.amics. That is, 
its complexity lies in the variety of people involved in it, the range of social, 
political and educational ideas associated with it, and the processes used to 
help tidinees operate effectively in the classroom and reflect on their own 
teaching. 

Teacher educators* knowledge about the practicum seems to be shaped 
primarily from their personal experiences and perceptions shared with other 
colleagues and supervising teachers. It seems to be rare for educational 
theories, in particular theories about professional socialisation, professional 
development and acquisition of teaching skills to be used as a source of 
knowledge about the practicum and its effects. Likewise, it appears that 
teacher educators rarely prefer to, use or act upon knowledge about the 
practicum that has been obtained through research, yet, in Australia, for 
example, there is a local research literature on the topic Why is this source 
of knowledge so rarely used? Is the research base inadequate for an 
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understanding of the nature of the practicum? Are the findings trite and 
hence do not compel teacher educators o act? In order to address these 
questions it is necessary first to review the Australian research on the 
practicum, and this brief paper re]X>rts on a review of the research during 
the last decade. 

As there arc no previous rcpons of Australian reviews the first aim of this 
exercise was to gain as much information as possible about the products 
(findings) of the Australian research. In order to assess the strengths, 
limitations and iuture directions of the research it was also necessary, however, 
to pay some attention to the ways in which the projects were conducted. For 
this review empirical investigations, that is surveys, action research, case 
studies, evaluations, reflection on anecdotal data, as well as pre-, post-test 
designs (with or without interventions) were deemed to belong to research 
on the topic. Philosophical treatises, descriptions of course arrangements, 
procedures and principles, and position papers on the practicum, were 
excluded. Details about the research were obtained from a variety of sources, 
for example, from journals {Australian Journal of Education, The South Ruific 
Journal of Teacher Education, Australian Journal of leaching Practice)^ published 
reports, *in-house' documents from state education departments and colleges 
of advanced education, and conference papers (including those from the 
national conferences on the practicvun in 1975, 1980 and 1985). About ninety 
documents were consulted. The majority were summarised and catalogued, 
and forty appear in the reference list to illustrate the variety in the research. 
The following sections summarise the research findings and address the three 
questions posed above. The first section deals with the studies on the 
characteristics of trainees during practice teaching, trainees' teaching skills 
in the practicum, and their self-assessments of their teaching competence 
during the practicum. The second section reports on the investigations about 
supervision, supervisors and the training of supervisory teachers. The final 
section reflects on the nature of the research, addresses the questions posed 
above and suggests some future directions for research on the practicum. 

About half (51 per cent) of the investigatory projects were cross-sectional 
surveys using questionnaire or interview techniques to collect data. About 
14 per cent can be described as case studies and a compzirable proiX)rtion 
as action research projects. Only 10 per cent involved pre- and post-testing 
where data were collected at the beginning aid end of a short period of time, 
for example, a three-week practice teaching period. Two projects were 
concerned with the design and validation of instruments to evaluate teaching 
competence. Generally the projects were of a short duration. One case study 
for instance dealt with a two-and-a-half hour seminar while one of the longer 
action research projects spanned six weeks. In a majority of cases the 
investigatory subjects were persons enrolled in courses taught by the principal 
investigators and the majority of the studies involved students from colleges 
of advanced education. 
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Bescaith on Characteristics, Skills and Self-Assessment 

With respect to the characteristics of trainees before, during and after practice 
teaching, research workers have examined such things as changes in attitudes 
towards 'hands on' experiences for pupils (Appleton, 1981), levels of anxiety 
(Sinclair and NichoU, 1981), self-perceived needs (Gunstone and Mackay, 
1975), and alterations in professional self-image (Coulter, 1974). One project 
dealt with the impact of the practicum on trainees' socialisation into teaching 
(Matthews, 1980), several have examined their perceptions about the quality 
of the practicum (Hewitson, 1981; Love and Swain, 1980; Thursby, 1980), 
one, their beliefs as to whether they had learnt a great deal during school 
experience (Poole and Gaudry, 1974), and smother, on changes in their self- 
assessment of their knowledge of curriculum content, teaching competence 
and attitude to teaching (Young, 1979). 

A few projects have dealt with aspects of teaching skills. In one (Fawns, 
1977), the questioning strategies employed by six Diploma in Education 
students who were using the ASEP unit on 'Forces* were mapped. The Smith 
and Meux classificatory system was employed to categorise the intellectual 
demands made by the trainees and the findings were compared with those 
of an earlier study involving Queenslsmd teachers following a conventional 
combined science program (Tisher, 1970). It was noted that the proportion 
of lower cognitive questions (26 per cent) in the trainees' lessons was much 
less than what had occurred in the experienced teachers' lessons (75 per cent). 
Another study (Grundy, 1986), ascertained the ways in which student 
teachers are implicitly guided in their thinking about and analysis of teaching 
by their supervising teachers. The researcher wanted to discover whether the 
trainees were guided to be more technical or craft oriented or more 
professionally oriented. It was noted that trainees were being guided to be 
both professionally and technically oriented. One investigation, involving 
path analysis, studied trainees' self-reported patterns of teaching behaviours 
and their associations with personal and setting specific presses (Taylor, 1980), 
while another (Skamp and Power, 1981) gathered information about trainees' 
perceptions of inquiry teaching and the extent to which they implemented 
lessons with inquiry characteristics. The findings from these last mentioned 
projects and the ones referred to in the preceding paragraph are summarised 
in Tables 1 and 2 using phrases derived from the respective research reports. 

As the preceding discussion indicates objective observational studies 
detailing chemge in trainees' teaching skills are rare. One reason may be that 
the task is too complex and arduous. Another may be that teacher educators 
are not interested in assessing whether there have been developments in 
teaching skills. Be that as it may, some investigators have .ittempted to develop 
schedules for assessing trainees' teaching competencies. For example, one 
of these (Hodgson 1980) dealt with instructional procedures, communication 
skills, the trainees' ^presence', pupil behaviour and lesson content. Another 
project (Gamett and Taggart, 1983) trialled the Georgia Teacher Performance 
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Table 1. Characteristics and Skills: 1 

1. Trainees' levels of anxiety decline over a practice pcnod but their custodial 
attitudes increase. 

2. School experience is associated with positive changes in primary trainees' 
self-assessments of their knowledge of curriculum content, teaching 
competence and attitude to teaching. 

3. School experience does little to enhance the professional self-image of some 
Dip.Ed. students: there can be declines in the dimensions of orderliness, 
happiness and warmth. 

4. Trainees who believe they gained a great deal from teaching practice tend 
to be those who were closely supervised, received a good response from 
children and had good school facilities. 

5. By and large primary trainees believe they experience desirable things in 
the practicum. However, they perceive inadequacies with respect to 
regular communication and interaction with school principals and with 
opportunities to observe effective teachers in different classrooms 

6 Highly ranked self-perceived needs of Dip Ed students before and after 
a practice teaching period are the abilities to cope in the classroom, gain 
practical teaching skills, develop relevant understandings and explore one's 
own capabilities. 

7. Primary trainees' attitudes towards hand-on experiences for pupils 
d clines during a practice teaching period. Males become more positive 
in their feelings about their own teaching of science, whereas females 
become more negative. 

8. Only tv.o out of five pre-service primary teachers alter their broad 
perceptions of inquiry teaching with more specific detail after instruction 
in curriculum and practice teaching. By and large trainees lack clear 

perceptions to adequately implement inquiry teaching j 

Assessment Instruments (TPAI) with Western Australian secondary trainees 
to explore whether they might be applicable in Australian conditions. The 
TPAI consists of four instruments dealing with Teaching Plans and 
Materials, Classroom Procedures, Interpersonal Skills and Professional 
Standards. These instruments focus on a total of 16 teaching skills which have 
51 associated descriptors. Fourteen third-year trainees who each taught eight 
40 minute lessons were scored on the 16 teaching skills. The investigators 
state they obtained reasonable correlations between these scores and 
measures (class means) of pupil engagement, pupil achievement and pupil 
perceptions of their learning environment in the practice classes. 

In three other projects, a working model for reflective teaching practice 
(Evans, 1980), the utilisation of a clinical observation system (Preston and 
Baker, 1985), and a collaborative planning and review exercise (Fawns, 1984), 
trainees were required to reflect on their own and their supervising teachers' 
classroom behaviour. The first involved ten primary school personnel, twelve 
trainees and several lecturers who coflabo rated together to plan teaching 
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sessions, gather data about this teaching and reflect on that teaching. The 
investigator (Evans, 1980) maintained that the project was successful, due 
in large measure to the effective interpersonal relations that were established 
and to the fact that 2ill coUaborators were committed to the program. In the 
second project trainees were required to use a clinicad observation system to 
examine the teaching skills employed by their supervising teachers. 



1. The image of the teacher promoted by supervisors is that of an active 
decision maker. That is, trainees are guided to be both professionally and 
technically, or craft, oriented. 

2 A proportion of trainees believe college studies should be of more help 
to them in the practicum than they are. They could do more to develop 
classroom and evaluation skills, and professional attitudes. 

3. Student teachers ask more questions of their pupils in demonstration- 
discussion phases. About 22 percent of the demands on pupils are higher- 
cognitive and 50 per cent management onr 

4. Low ability primary trainees (t.e those receiving low teaching marks) 
appear (a) to receive inconsistent assistance with lesson planning and (b) 
to be given less freedom to use teaching methods and approaches which 
differ from those of the supervising teachers. 

5. About 75 per cent of supervisory teachers and their trainees say there is 
a need for a clinical observation system during practice teaching, about 
50 per cent express an interest in it but very few (of the order of 1 in 5) 
make any use of it 

6. A deliberate six-week program aimed to help trainees reflect on their own 
teaching and be self-critical and which uses diary records, videotapes and 
discussions, is successful in developing trainees' perspectives about pupils, 
fluctuating experiences in teaching and difficulties associated with coUegial 
collaboration. 

7. Two factors associated with the successful implementation of a model for 
reflective teaching practice are commitment to the model (or orogram) 
aiid effective interpersonal relations among the collaborating teachers, 
trainees and lecturers. 

They were briefed about the compilation of objectives, data records and the 
phases in the system (ie. observation of a teaching skill being demonstrated 
by their supervising teacher, data collection, ztnd post-observation conference 
with the teacher about the data record). A follow-up revealed that although 
trainees and teachers saw value in the system very few actually used it 
(Preston and Baker 1985). In the final project pairs of Dip.Ed. students were 
given the responsibility of teaching a science topic to small groups of 
secoiidary school pupils during a six-week period. About 40 Dip.Eds. would 
meet together regularly an hour before they began teaching to discuss plans 
and to review previous activities. Each one kept a diary record and was video- 
taped on a set number of occasions. Post-lesson discussions also occurred 
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during which videotapes could be reviewed. The objectives were to encourage 
Dip.Eds. to collaborate, to reflect self-critically on their own teaching and, 
together, to formulate alternate teaching strategies. Whereas the 
collaboration wasn't all smooth sailing, they valued the experience and 
developed positive perspectives about the pupils (Fawns, 1984). The findings 
from these three studies are summarised in Table 2. These three action 
research projects differ from the other investigations listed in this section: the 
researchers had to consider a number, rather than a few, of the complex 
factors aficcting the nature and outcomes of teacher education. 

A variety of factors have .so been considered in several projects that have 
examined the value of various forms of school-based or internship p actice 
teaching. For example, in one case, the degree to which units days provided 
opportunities for trainees to observe and practice teaching skills was assessed 
(Preston, 1980). In another instance, investigators (Lloyd, Smith and 
Thompson, 1986) assessed the impact that a highly focused, two hours per 
week, school-based process writing skills program had on 30 second-year 
trainees. Trainees maintained that their confidence in process writing and 
their insi j\ts into the school's program were enhanced. In another evaluation 
of a three days per week internship practice in schools ( Asquith and Ferguson, 
1986), the investigators state that most trainees believed their experiences were 
valuable and important and that the aims the internship were achieved. 

Research on Supervision and Supervisors 

During the last decade a number of investigators have directed their attention 
to the nature of the supervisory process and how its quality might be 
enhanced, for example through simulation activities (Green and Boyd, 1986). 
Consequently, several projects have been conducted to map the nature of 
practice teaching supervision and the characteristics of good supervisors. 
These projects include surveys on the responsibilities (Briggs, 1984; Danaher, 
Elliott and Marland, 1982), effectiveness (Eltis and Cairns, 1982) and general 
characteristics (Yarrow et ai 1984) of supervising teachers. Two detailed 
studies on the characteristics of excdlent supervisors (Price and Sellars, 1985; 
1986) and on the adequacy and quality of supervision (Duck and 
Cunningham, 1985) have been reported recently. In the first one, 57 primary' 
teachers who had been rated as excellent supervisors were interviewed to 
obtain their perceptions on a range of supervisory issues such as planning 
and post-observation conferences, expectations and elements of successful 
supervision. The trainees who had been assigned to them were also consulted 
and from the total interview data an excellent supervisor profile was 
constructed on 16 dimensions, including the arrangement and conduct of 
effective pre- and post-lesson discussions, deliberate collection of data about 
teaching and being a good teaching model. The report contained no 
information, however, about how the trainees performed during practice 
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teachingor about the effectiveness of the supervisors in enhancing trainees* 
skills or capacity to reflect self-critically on their own teaching. 

In the second project (Duck and Cunningham, 1985), 1389 people were 
sampled from 1' teacher training programs in Queensland to deterr.iine what 
discrepancies existed between their ideals for practice supervision and what 
actually occurred. The sample included final year trainees, supervising 
teachers and lecturers. The rating data indicated that the trainees and the 
supervising teachers believed that tiie greatest discrepancies between the ideal 
and actuality occurred with respect to providing feedback on curriculum 
plans, discussing and assisting in the development of these plans and in 
discussing one's own lessons. 

In a case study of five Ibrres Strait Islanders undertaking a special teacher 
education program (Osborne and Henderson, 1985; 1986) the investigators 
noted that for one trainee poor communication between trainee and 
supervising teacher was a major contributing factor to the problems 
experienced by that student teacher Management, responding to pupils* 
answers, pausing and the use of facial expression were skills that were 
underdeveloped in all of these trainees and consequently were matters of 
concern. 

Research woricers have also directed their efforts to programs for enhancing 
teachers* supervisory skills (Edmonds, 1980; Eltis and Turney, 1984; Meggit, 
1980; Preston, 1986; Sellars, 198i; Swinburne, 1983). In oneofdiese, teachers 
were able to attend a two-and-a-half hour seminar on clinical supervision 
during a practice teaching period while the student teachers took the *time- 
rcleased* teachers* classes (Preston, 1986). The investigators believed that the 
use of student teachers to release teachers was a workable arrangement, and 
that the seminar was successful even though many of the teachers did not 
use many aspects of the clinical observation model in subsequent dealings 
with their trainees. 

Other developers report that slightly longer workshops on supervisory 
skills, for example for six to ten hours (Eltis and Turner, 1984; Edmonds, 
1980) or, for one day (Sella 1981), tend to be beneficial in increasing 
supervisors* understanding of the role of feedback and generally assisting 
them in the supervisory process When these workshops are combined with 
on-site personalised help for members of the training institutions (Swinburne, 
1983) teachers express a great deal of satisfaction. Unfortunately, there is no 
information about the extent to which supervisor/ skills have been enhanced 
as a consequence of the various programs. Furthermore, the reports present 
scant details about the nature of the short courses or workshops so that it is 
difficult to replicate training programs, although it does appear that 
providing models of supervision, opportunities for role-play and 
opportunities to practice supervisory skills are important features of training 
programs (Edmonds, 1980). 
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Table 3. Supervision and the Supervisory Process 

1. Trainees and supervising teachers believe that there are discrepancies 
between ideal and actual supervision especially with respect to feedback 
on curriculum plans, discussion and development of curriculum plans 
and discussion of one's own lessons, 

2 Teachers and trainees believe that effective supervisors are well 
organised, are good teaching models, assist trainees to gain rapport with 
classes, collect data about trainees' teaching and arrange and conduct 
effective pre- and post-lcsson discussions. 

3. Fourth year B,Ed, students believe prof<^ssional dialogue and concern 
for improved teaching are essential features of good supervision. 

4 Supervisory personnel from colleges should possess a number of qualities 
according to teachers, school administrators, college staff and trainees. 
The highly desirable ones are fairness, approachability and consistency 
while other desirable ones are the abilities to be considerate, friendly 
and tactful. 

5 Comparisons between university and school supervisors indicate that 
in some instances master teachers are perceived to be more effective with 
respect to their instructor, observer and counsellor roles than the tertiary 
supervisors In other instances the reverse is true 

6 Problems with respect to practice supervision are generally related to 
failures in communication 

7 Supervisory teachers express concerns about insufficient time to talk with 
trainees, anxiety about writing reports, and lack of support from college 
staff. 

8 Lecturers believe that they are not welcome in schools, teachers rarely 
read practicum handouts, and teachers do not know how best to help 
trainees 

9 Supervisory teachers react positively to supervisor traming workshops, 
and to assistance with the supervisory process 

10 Short (3 by 2 hour) workshops can develop teachers' awareness and 
understanding of the role played by supervisory feedback to trainees 
Modelling, role playing and practice of skills aie important components 
in workshop programs 

11 On-site supervisory training programs which include personalised help 
are favoured by teachers 



The Hndings related to the investigations on supervision and the supervisory 
process are summarised in Table 3 using phrases comparable to those in the 
various research reports 
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Reflections and Future Directions 

The preceding sections present a state of the art of Australian research on 
the practicum and outline the issues addressed, some of the methodologies 
that have been used and a number of the findings. The discussion was 
preceded, at the beginning of the paper, With a statement that it appeared 
to be rare for teacher educators to act up>on the fmdings or the implications 
of the research. Now if it is assumed that the extent to which action (as a 
consequence of research) occurs is an index of tlie credibility and usefulness 
of that res^rch, then one conclusion is that both its credibility and usefulness 
appear to have very low ratings. The assessment that teacher educators rarely 
act upon the research fmdings was based on the fact that there are few readily 
available published statements indicating that the opposite is true. Now that 
does not necessarily mean the research has had no impact whatsoever. It is 
very difficult to discover, for example, the extent to which projects have 
affected the institutions in which they occurred or the programs with which 
they were associated. It could be the case that research findings have greater 
relevance and impact on *the contexts' in which the research was conducted. 
Consequently, teacher educators in other situations might only regard the 
findings as interesting, but not compelling. If that is the case, there is a 
chaUenge to researchers to replicate projects in a variety of contexts so that, 
in an iterative manner, our understandings about the nature of the practicum 
can be extended, and be made more compelling for teacher educators in 
various contexts. The successes that have been achieved, for instance, in such 
projects as the working model for reflective teaching practice, and the 
reflective, collaborative, school-based mode for Dip.Ed. programs are a 
challenge toothers to emulate the work and to ascertain what successes can 
be obtained in other training programs. Likewise, the disapp>ointments with 
respect to the results of several endeavours with clinical observation and 
clinical supervision constitute a challenge to others to ascertain whether these 
models will be implemented in other contexts when different modes of 
presenting the models have been used. For example, it would be useful to 
check whether training programs of a longer duration than the ones reported 
here are more effective. Also, it is important to ascertain whether the 
effectiveness of clinical supervision workshops is enhanced when investigators 
first take 2u:count of, and work from, the perspectives and needs of supervising 
teachers before introducing them to the clinical model, eg. the partnership 
style advocated by Ruddock and Sigsworth (1985). Of course, any attempts 
to replicate the various action research projects on clinical observation and 
supervision must heed Elliott's (1980) advice to maintain a high critical 
perspective on all that is done and not stop short at classroom, school-bound, 
or college-bound interpretive or phenomenological descriptions. 

Whereas the replication of previous projects is deemed to be important 
so that our understanding of the practicum will be enhanced in an iterative 
manner, a caveat is in order. Our understanding of the practicum cannot 
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grow primarily through the massive accumulation of fmdings. Theoretical 
underpinnings arc also required. Unfortunately, a considerable proportion 
of the research on the practicum, in Australia and elsewhere, takes place in 
a theoretical vacuum and at the same time neglects the influences and 
interactions from other components of the teacher education program. The 
research is not associated with any second order theory about how to educate 
people to be effective teachers, and it does seem necessary to link it with some 
theoretical framework in order to build an inter-related effective knowledge 
network. 

The various projects address important issues in the practicum but often 
the ciroom stances surrounding the investigations, e.g. small number of 
research personnel, time constraints, scheduling of the practiciun, the labour 
intensive nature of projects, administrative or regulatory constraints and lack 
of adequate financial support, mean that the focus of a study has to be 
relatively narrow, the interactions from other program components cannot 
be considered, and no conskleration is given to motives, intentions and beliefs 
of the persons involved in the practicum. This last mentioned omission can 
invoke a criticism that the research appears to assume that human behaviour 
(teaching skills) has characteristics which exist independent of and external 
to the intentions and motives of the people involved and, as a consequence, 
distort the issues being studied, lb avokl this criticism it is essential that future 
projects take more account of the intentions and motives of those involved 
in the practicum. This implies that teacher educators, as well as trainees and 
supervising teachers, should be among the foci for study ^^clntyre (1980) 
also advocates this. He stresses the important role that id ^lOgies, and how 
persons construe teaching, and teacher education, when they are thinking 
about it for themselves, can play in all facets of teacher education, and how 
these can filter the effect of a program. He suggests that research on teacher 
educators could contribute to quality in teacher education by making them 
more aware of their concerns, assumptions and ideologies, and of how these 
relate to their positions within distinctive types of organisations. 

In addition to the suggestions that researchers consider replication of 
projects in a variety of contexts, extending the length of supervisor training 
programs, linking research with second order theories, broadening the 
research focus, and adding teacher educators to the research foci, there are 
others that may be derived from Katz's (1981) matrix for research on teacher 
education. For example, one of the cells in her matrix is reserved for 
information about the interactions between the characteristics of trainees and 
others with whom they are associated. Presumably one relevant research 
question would be, Vhat interactions occur between trainees and supervisors 
when there are mismatches between their respective perceptions of effective 
teaching?' Other questions could be added. At this stage it is deemed 
appropriate to add only one other matter for consideration. Australian 
teacher educatcars need to consider the proposals for a practicum curriculum 
as enunciated by Tumey et al. (1985). These proposals should be evaluated 
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and developed by persons, other dian Turncy etal/m order to evaluate the 
costs, constraints, and benefits to be derived from the practicum curriculum 
proposals. 

The preceding suggestions are not an exhaustive list of new directions for 
research but they do contain challenging tasks which will require 
commitment, effort, tact and ingenuity to complete. When that occurs our 
understandings about the practicum will be extended and our confidence 
in that knowledge strengthened. 
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THE PLACE OF INDUCTION IN 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Richard P. Tishcr 



This paper deals briefly wUh the place of induction in professional development, 
the characteristics and effects of induction provisions, assumptions about induction, 
and some innovations that could, with profit, be adopted to induct new and 
t^penenced teachers into their roles The point is made that induction should not 
be reserved for beginning teachers but expanded to include part-time teachers, late 
appointees and experienced teachers taking on new roles 

Induction and its Clientele 

This paper is concerned with die place of induction in professional 
development and it will deal with the characteristics and effects of induction 
provisions. Generally, teacher induction is considered to be the initiation, 
or the introduction of persons into teaching and it is deemed to begin when 
trainee teachers commence their pre-service i^uucation, or when they first 
go out on practice teaching or, alternatively, when newly trained teachers 
accept their first teaching appointment. A majority of employing authorities 
pinpoint the beginning of induction to this time of acceptance and make 
formal provisions to initiate the newly appointed teachers into their job. 
Teacher induction may also be considered, however, to refer to other 
initiations in the life of experienced teachers, for example to initiations into 
new roles such as subject co-ordinator, school principal or regional education 
officer. These entries into new roles appear to be as significant, if not more 
so, than the entry of the neophyte into the profession, but employing 
authorities seem to make few formal provisions to initiate experienced 
teachers into them. In this paper it is assumed that the induction of 
individuals into teaching or into new roles within the profession is part of 
the process of professional socialisation. Consequendy, what is done or what 
may be done during induction contributes to an individual's professional 
development. 

Now induction has informal as 'well as formal components. Informal help 
and guidance, including advice from colleagues on how to proceed, can be 
of great assistance to new and experienced teachers. Unfortunately it is 
extremely difficult to document what types of informal support are most 
effective and it is extremely difficult to guarantee that a majority of teachers 
will receive informal support when it is required or sought (Newbury, 1978). 
Some teachers prefer to remain as uninvolved in induction as possible, dic.^.^y 
a reluctance to help coiieagues and believe others should cope on their own. 
For these and other reasons it is necessary that formal steps be taken to induct 
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nev^Jy trained and experienced teachers into their new professional roles. In 
the ensuing discussion teacher induction will refer to the formal initiation of 
new trained and experienced teachers into their new roles and by which they 
come to be, at a basic level, professionally competent and personally at ease 
in that role. Since individuals approach their new roles with different 
repertoires of skills and experiences, the appropriate length of induction will 
vary from one individual to another For newly trained teachers there appears 
to be a general consensus that from one to three years may be involved. Most 
informal provisions however are offered during the first year of service and 
most frequently (or so it appears) to those new teachers who take up their 
appointments at the beginning of the school year Those who take up 
appointments during the second or third term, or who are hired on a casual 
or * relief-system' basis appear to receive fewer formal induction provisions 
yet their induction needs will be as great, if not greater than their neophyte 
colleagues appointed at the beginning of the year. For experienced teachers 
there appears to be no general consensus on the length of their induction into 
new roles. It might be argued that from one to three years should also be 
involved but more data are required on the issue. There is no doubt that a 
period of induction is required. 

The Need for Induction 

That teacher induction is required can be substantiated from research and 
from the opinions expressed by experienced teachers, educational 
administrators and those being inaucted. A number of investigators ^-om 
European countries (Note 1), North America (Note 2), Australia (Note 3) 
and New Zealand (Note 4) have, for example, compiled information about 
beginning teachers* concerns, problems, job satisfaction and control ideology 
and their findings imply that although new teachers perceive they have 
problems with teaching, they want to improve and they require help. All 
teachers in fact perceive problems with teaching: those in their first years 
perceive more than their experienced colleagues. It is significant that, across 
nations, for primary and secondary teachers, the lists of beginning teachers' 
most salient problems are remarkably similar. Recent international reviews 
(Veenman, 1982; Veenman, Berkelaar and Berkelaar-lbmeson, 1983) 
conclude that the six most highly ranked problems are: 

* classroom discipline 

* motivating students 

• dealing with individual differences 

• relations with parents 

* dealing with the problems of individual students 

• assessing students' work. 

This list is comparable to one obtained in a representative national sample 



of Australian primary and seconHdi7 teachers (Tisher, Fy field and Taylor, 
1979). 
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Table 1. 

Percentages of beginning teachers managing and worrying about 
teaching ras-cs toward the end of their first year of teaching (based on 
Tisher, Fyfield and Taylor, 1979' 49) 
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Devising schemes of work 


35 


86 


25 


Teaching immigrants 


30 


36 


11 



* Column IV mdicatcs the overlap between columns II and III 



Table I, which contains the relevant findings, also distinguishes beiween the 
proportion of new teachers who, though worried about an issue, also believe 
they are coping adequately with it This feature is rarely highlighted in 
studies of beginning teachers* concerns. 

Provisions for inducting teachers are not only predicated on the grounds 
that new teachers need help in their first years of teaching Some individuals 
believe there are wea'^nesses in pre-service teacher education which must be 
redressed and some employing authorities and professional associations 
desire to maintain some control over teacher education. 

The needs or concerns of experienced teachers as they enter new roles is 
not as well documented as those of new teachers but general information on 
anxiety, stress and job satisfaction and anecdotal data from teachers suggests 
that these experienced teachers rould also profit from guidance givci] through 
formal induction provisions. 
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The Nature of Induction for Beginning Teachers 

Although there were a few experimental induction programs in the USA 
during the seventies the commitment to formal provisions in that country 
has, bv and large, not been as great or as consistent as in Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand (Zeichner, 1979a), The provisions however in Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand and in the USA experimental programs are 
similar (Note 5). New teachers may receive and benefit from some or all of 
the following: 

PnoT to or on appointment 

• school orientation visits to the school oi appointment or others m the 
nearby region. 

• printed materials containing information about conditions of 
employment, facilities available to teachers, school policies, rules and 
administrative procedures. 

Upon and after appointment 

• reductions in teaching lopd This is achieved by either a reduction in 
actual allocated time for teaching in each week, or a reduction in the 
size of the classes taught, or (in secondary schools), a reduction in the 
range of classes taught {eg to ninth grade only) with a corresponding 
reduction in the amount of lesson preparation 

• released time to attend regular one day or half-day in-service 
workshops or to visit other schools. 

• »*egular {eg weekly or monthly) counselling meetings within the school. 
The meetings are generally organised and conducted by an 
experienced colleague or a visiting consultant, either being specially 
appointed for the purpose. 

• lengthy (4 to 8 days) conferences or workshops conducted by 
experienced colleagues and other resource personnel in locations away 
from the school. 

Conferences, workshops, and counselling meetings involve discussions, 
seminars, group work, simulated exercises, lectures, critical incidents and 
role- playing. By and large the issues that figure prominendy include those 
thai appear in a normal pre-service education program namely, lesson 
planning and preparation, classroom discipline and management, question- 
ing and review strategies, procedures for evziluating pupil progress and 
moiivation in the classroom Furthermore, where counselling meetings are 
involved, experienced colleagues also visit classrooms and observe lessons 
given by new teachers To a lesser degree new teachers are permitted to visit 
and observe lessons given by their experienced colleagues. 
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The consultants or coUeagues who are appointed to conduct conferences, 
wc.rkshops or counselling meetings are sometimes, but not always, specially 
trained for their role in induction. Training provisions exist in Britain and 
Australia (Thurstans, 1979; Young, 1979) where it is also assumed that a 
professional tutor will be based in the school, be released from some normal 
teaching duties and maintain contacts with resource units (e.g. regional 
teachers' centres) that can provide specialist assistance (Young, 1979). In one 
Australian state the training of indu':tion tutors is conceived as part of in- 
service education for experienced teachers. The strategy is to train three 
experienced teachers as induction tutors whose responsibilities for the 
professional development of new teachers in their school lasts for a specific 
number of years after which time another three experienced colleagues are 
trained to assume the responsibilities. Each tutor receives a substantial 
resource folder (Queensland In-Service Education Com. iittee, 1981) 
containing ideas for school-based induction programs and for professional 
development. 

The Effects of Induction for Beginning Teachers 

It is appropriate to note that even though formal orovisions occur to induct 
new teachers a proportion do not receive them. Those that do are satisfied 
with them, and would like other new teachers to receive them (in particular, 
the opp>ortunity to visit experienced teachers* classes). Only about half of the 
recipients however, see much value in the provisions (Tisher, Fy field and 
Taylor, 1979; Zeichner, 1979a). There is actually no compelling evidence for 
the superiority of one induction provision over another (Zeichner, 1979a) 
although dift'erent forms of released time are better than no provision at all 
and supervised released time during which new teachers consult with 
experienced colleagues, engage in professional activities, visit research centres 
and plan teaching activities are superior to unsupervised release (Bradley 
and Eggleston, 1978): the supervised teacherr ^.ppear to become more 
confident and less frustrated with teaching than unsupervised ones. 

The quantitative research literature has little to say about the effect of 
induction on teaching strategies and skills: the findings from several 
experimental studies are equivocal (Zeichner, 1979a). This research literature 
is also devoid of i nation on the effects of the provisions on pupil 
achievement. T\ t mean that t^' 'lave been no effects. In fact it 

is extremely diffi a short p^ d of time, to tease out the effects of 

induction p'wisio. g quantitai : procedures. Qualitative data such 
as new teachers' expressions of satisfaction about induction and their 
opinions that others should also benefit from induction provisions can be 
interpreted to indicate ihat formal provisions should not be abandoned and 
that they have an important place 
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Assumptions About Induction 

Induction is assumed to be part of the socialisation of teachers into the 
profession but very little has been written about the processes underlying it. 
There appear to be only a few attempts at explanatory theories (Lacy, 1977; 
Zeichner, 1979b) and none to provide empirical information. At this stage 
it seems that educationalists will have to rely on the few preliminary 
explanatory theories and the literature about the socialisation of persons into 
other cultures or groups {c.J. Biddle, 1979) if they are to gain some insights 
into the underlying processes. 

Very little has also been written about the objectives of induaion. It is rare, 
for example, for education authorities to declare objectives for the various 
formal provisions for the induction of new teachers although they may declare 
the roles of principal, beginning teacher counsellors and regional education 
officers in induction. The purposes of beginning teacher induction may be 
inferred from the nature of the formal provisions. These have been assumed 
to be: 

1 to extend the teachers' knowledge about the school and the educational system 
and how both function; 

2 to increase the teachers' awareness and corr prehension of the complexities 
of teaching situations and to suggest alternative v ay:* f coping with these 
complexities; 

3. to acquaint the teachers with support services and resources within the school 
and the region, 

4 to help teachers (generally through counselling activities) to apply knowledge 
they already possess, or could obtain for themselves, to the daily tasks or 
problems which confront them. (Tisher, 1980, p81) 

These objectives, and especially number 4, could apply equally as well to the 
induction of experienced teachers into new roles. If these are accepted, 
however, as the purposes of induction, it seems there is another underlying 
assumption about induction. Note, that either by intention, or oversight, the 
inductees are, by and large, cast into the role of receivers and induction tutors 
or counsellors or other experienced colleagues are a^'^i in the role of providers. 
Only with respect to the fourth objective does there se?m to be an acknow- 
ledgement that inductees and induction counsellors may interact as 
collaborative problem-solvei^. It seems that the creative potential of teachers, 
and that they may be resources with new ideas, are ignored. Induction 
appears to he based on a deficit-dependency model (Dean, 1977; Stammers, 
1979): it is atsumed that teachers, new teachers in particular, are deficient 
in their knov ledge of the educative process and instructional strategies, and 
hence must depend upon, and receive advice from other more experienced 
colleagues. When a deficit-dependency model is accepted, overtly or covertly 
a greater emphasis is placed on the constraining rather than the creative 
features in the socialisation process associated with induction. If induction 
IS to be of high quality then more allowances need to be made for the creative 
potential of teachers. Some ways in which this may be done are discussed 
in the subsequent section on other induction initiatives 
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Other Induction Initiatives 

In recent years there have been a number of initiatives such as chnical 
supervision (Smyth, 1983; Smyth and Strachan, 1981), reflective teaching 
(Note 6) and personal initiatives in professional development (Tisher, 1983) 
aimed at fostering professional development, enhancing teachers' awareness 
about the eflects of their classroom behaviours and improving teachers' 
instructional skills. Aspects of these initiatives could, with some profit, be 
adopted to the induction of new and experienced teachers into their new roles. 
The initiatives have a number of things in common and are based on three 
important assumptions (or beliefs) that have implications for the role of 
induction supervisors (or counsellors) and the manner in which induction 
is conducted. The first belief is that teachers are creative, knowledgeable 
people who can on their own initiatives, contribute to their professional 
competence and development. The second is that teaching is a collaborative 
profession and although teachers are competent persons, the complex and 
arduous nature of the job means people cannot *go it alone'. Collaboration 
involves sharing ideas, giving and receiving assistance, and co-operation with 
others to solve problems These two beliefs imply that persons responsible 
for induction, or other forms of professional development, must behave and 
regard themselves as collaborative counsellors rather than authoritarian 
supervisors Admittedly those responsible for induction should be 
knowledgeable, experienced, resourceful and trained for their role, but as 
induction counsellors they should foster collaborative problem-solving about 
instructional strategies, interaction with peers and administr^^tive procedures, 
and not provide * standard solutions'. 

The third belief is that one effective way to learn a great deal about one's 
job of teaching, including instructional or admmi.strative strategies is to 
gather data (with the help of a colleague) about what occurs in one's own 
classes or with one\s own administrative strategies, and eompaie that with 
what was expected, what others have experienced, what research says would 
occur and what occurs when some oi the antecedent conditions (c an 
instructional or administrative strategy) are altered These tvpes ol 
comparisons or reflections about one's job are rarely lostered in prc-servic e 
education programs, m induction or at other stages during a teacher s career 
1 he rc^fercnc es c itc-d dl)()ve maintain that encouraging teachers to reflect on 
their own job in the manner outhned has a significant effect on teachers' 
behaviour, self-concepts, satisfac tion with teaching, «md sense of worthwhile 
accomplishment Of course, teachers must gather data and think about those 
things that are generally regarded <is educationally significant features and 
they must be given tcchnicjues lor gathenng dat<i about ifiese significant 
fe«itures. 

It is suggested that induction could involve a number of personal 
investigations about one's own jol) as teuLer with c olhiborative data 
gathering and rc-flec tion on that d<iM <is indic«ited «il)ove Additional details 
about what might be clone «ire to be found in the foui referenc es mentumcci 
at the beginning of this section 
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Concluding Comments 

Whereas there is no unequivocal evidence to the superiority of one induction 
provision over another, experience indicates that each practice that has been 
adopted by education authorities in different countries has a place It does 
seem, however, that some of the features and perspectives about induction 
could be improved. First, induction should not be reser\'ed for beginning 
teachers but extended to include relieving and part-time teachers, late 
appointees and experienced teachers taking on new roles. Second, all 
induction counsellors/tutors should take more account of the creative 
potential within teachers. Fourth, induction counsellors and induction 
provisions should foster collaborative problem-solving and fifth, new 
initiatives in induction should include collaborative data gathering and 
reflection on significant educational features of one*s own teaching job. There 
IS a challenge for the profession to take these new initiatives 



Note 1. The European reports include those by Brocciers (1980), Gabriel (1957), 
Mulk-r-Fohrbrfxlt.Clochaand Dann(l978), Phiilips(l9'?2), 'lavlorand Dak- (1971), 
Wenman (1982), and Veenman, Berkelaar and Bcrkeiaar-'I<)nu-sen (I98'i) 
Note 2. The North Anient an reports intlude those by Cruu kshank and Broadbent 
(1968), Cor(oran(l98l), Dreeben (1970), Hunter(l98l), Zeiehner and Grant (1981), 
and Zeuhner and Tabathnitk (1981) 

Note 3, The Australian reports include those by Hogben and Petty (1979), 

Ma(Arthur (1981), Otto, Gasson and Jordan (1979), Power (1981), Telfer (1981), 

'I'isher, Fyfield and Taylor (1979), and Tisher and Taylor (1982) 

Note 4. The New Zealand reports indude those by Battersbv (1981) and Murdoth 

(1978) 

Note 5, A small number of investii^ators iii the United Kingdom (Bolam 197'i, 
Bradley and Kggleston 1975, 1978), New Z<'aland (Battersbv 1981, 1982, Murdoth 
1978) and Australia (Tisher, Fyfield and Tavku 1979) and North AiiierK a (Zei< hner 
l*>79a) have studied tfie forma! indudion pro\ isions for be^iiinim; tea< hers The 
Austialian stud) app<'ars to be the onlv one iru'oKmi; a iep?es<'ntati\e national 
saiiipli o! primary and secohflary teai fu rs 

Note 6. R(*lle( ti\e t( a( fiini; was <iev<'Io[)ed l)V Donald K (.tiiu kshank an<{ oih<Ts 
at the Ohio Stai< Uiu\eisit\ 1978-81 Tlir Ref1e( ii\< 'li'a< Iniit; liisti in tois' Manual 
,in<i PailK ipants' (Mn(l< aie piiblishe<l 1)\ Phi Delta Kappa 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SOCIALISATION 
OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Don Anderson 



The socialisation of Uachers, and of other professionals, begins before training starts 
In the case of teaching, experiences at school are specially important since many 
future Uachers identify with their own school teaehers and learn habits and attitudes 
which will later characterise their own practice Socialisation during training 
appears to be less influential than in other professions, evidence induates that trainees 
are closer to practising teachers in attitudes to discipline, eU at the beginning of 
the courses than they are at the end After a few years of practice there appears to 
be a return to something like the attitudes and beliefs held before training commenced 
Students in concurrent courses are more likely to acquire traditional orientations 
than students in a secondary end-on course organisMion 
Generady school teachers represent a broader cross-section of the community than 
other professionals, and they are better educated, nevertheless, there are calls for 
even better educated teachers The paper concludes with a discussion of a central 
dilemma for all professional education It u this the more trainees are confined 
to a total institution ( to wj- Goffman j term) the greater will be their commitment 
to the profession and to its traditional practices, the more they are trained in a multi- 
purpose educational environment, the more catholir and critical will he their views 
The paper concludes with some questions about the career structure of teaching 



Introduction 

Associated with most ocrupat'ons are personality stereotypes of practitioners: 
^ the solicitor who is formal in demeanour and suspicious by tempeia- 
inent, it is his/her task to ask not what is right or good about a proposal 
but what \b wrong with tt, where the catch is. And work habits spill 
over into ever> Jay customs so that it is said that lawyers are the only 
people invariably found to be carrying umbrellas on a sunny day; 

• the somewhat pompous, superficially friendly and dogmatic doctor, 
made that way by a succession of patients, each of them anxious lor 
an unequivocal diagnosis which will label their malady. An expression 
of genuine uncertainty by the doctor might be honest but it is not 
wanted by the patients who. until recently at least, accorded 
(onsiderable deference to these modern medicine-inen, whose wisdom 
emompasses knowledge of life and death, 

• the public -spirited bui conservative civil engineer wh(i relates to things 
more readily than to people, and who woiild like society to *stay still* 
so that the engineer can get on with improving the physical 
envinminenf bridging it. damming it or draining it. 

• the avuncular and didactive teacher who daily has to maintain order 
amongst a jumble of fractious children. 
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By their nature stereotypes distort, reducing complex and varied reality to 
simple and sometimes prejudiced images. Nevertheless there are links 
between occupation and character and they are used, for example, by authors 
like Conrad as a means of delineating personality. And in everyday inter- 
personal commerce we use occupation as a short-cut to a certain familiarity. 
When two strangers are thrown together in a railway carriage they will almost 
invariably start the getting-to-know-you process with observations about the 
weather; this will be followed quickly by *what do you do?' or, if the idea is 
to deflate pomposity, *what do you do for a crust?' *What do you do' could 
be answered a dozen ways — *I live in Bankstown', *I enjoy tennis', *I watch 
television every night*, i seek indulgence', *I spend all the time I can with 
my family* - but in our culture the question is universally interpreted as 
referring to work, vocation, job or occupation. And the answer conveys a 
great deal, providing hints about the respondent's socia] class, likely income, 
education, political preference, values, residential region and social beliefs. 
Such information facilitates conversation. 

In industrialised society it is work, perhaps more than any other single 
institution, which provides ^rsonal satisfaction, determines social position, 
is a source of friendships, and defines personal identity. There is some factual 
basis for unflattering stereotypes but they ar^, of course, neither fully accurate 
nor complete. For example, the public also accords to doctors and teachers 
a high degree of trust; they are also associated with a certain amount of 
idealism and are accorded respecl. Perhaps Goldsmith's tribute to the village 
teacher *And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew, 1'hat one small head 
could carry all he knew' is less opposite in an era of mass education just as 
the Dr. F inlay (of casebook fame) image has faded with mass medical 
services. 

The career choice which is made by young people is shaped by thf position 
of their family in the social structure, as well as by temperament Doctors 
and lawyers come predominantly from the top fifth of the social order (based 
on the sociologists' holy trinity of education, wealth and occupational 
prestige) and are likely to have entered university via the more prestigious 
private schools. Apprentices, on the other hand, are mainly from the middle 
and lower social groups, are 90 per cent male, and have attended public 
schools. Recruits to engineering are also mainly men but from the upper 
reaches of the social scale and, in recent years, increasingly from private 
schools. Teachers originate from a more representative and wider span of 
the social spectrum but they are still on average well above the median. The 
democraiisation ol higher education which occurred during the 1960s and 
early 1970s was due, more than anything else, to the massive recruitment 
ol teachers by state education departments which, desperate to find stall for 
the burg. • • ... hools, used studentships which paid fees and a handsome 
allowance in order to recruit trainees. By these means thousands of young 
people were attracted into higher education from groups formerly under* 
represented country dwellers, lower SUS (so^-io-economic status) and 
females 
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In more recent times, with the decline in demand for teachers, and the 
diminution of the value of financial aid for students, there has been something 
of a social regression in the make-up of higher education. Furthermore, with 
increased retention through secondary school, and limited places in 
universities and colleges, entry standards have risen as the demand for places 
has become very competitive, especially for medicine and law. This has 
however, not extended to education where teacher trainees remain of average 
scholastic attainment and of average social background. A decade or more 
ago women who entered teaching were of above average attainment and 
social class; now many of their contemporary counterparts seek careers 
previously dominated by men. 

How do certain temperaments become associated with occupations? Is it, 
as we have implied, that the task moulds the person, like a Procrustean bed 
which, as Willard Waller (1932) said in relation to teachers, fits the person 
to the task oflopping off superfluous members and stretching others. Or is 
it a matter of self-selection and a matching process whereby young people, 
in the business of making a career decision, match their self-image with the 
image they have of occupations, choosing unconsciously perhaps, those in 
which they will feel most comfortable. 

These two explanations of career choice have been explored a good deal 
in social psychology. The first with the aid of role theory which sees 
individuals being socialised by experiences during training or at work for 
their occupational roles. A role is a set of behavic jrs, beliefs and dispositions 
which are characteristics of individuals in particular context; and socialisation 
is the process whereby changes are induced in persons by agencies in the 
environment facilitating participation in a sub-culture or a social system 
(Biddle, 1979). Generally occupational socialisation is thought to occur 
mainly in the first years of work; we shall see however that there is a good 
deal of recent evidence indicating that socialisation also takes place during 
training, or even before. 

The second approach to explaining career choice is trait theory. It explores 
the extent to which young people unconsciously match their personality with 
perceptions of occupations. Individuals either self-select or are guided to 
careers where the tasks are felt to be congruent with their personality needs. 
Trait, as distinct from role, is behaviour presumed to be characteristic of a 
person regardless of context. Traits are thus deeply embedded in the 
personality and have their origm either m biological inheritance, or in early 
childhood experiences which are subsequently repressed and are beyond 
recall by ordinary memory. 

These two theoretical viewpoints, like most theories, have profound 
practical implications. The vocational guidance movement, for example, 
which emerged as advanced industrial society spawned complex occupational 
roles, is predicated on the assumptions: (1) that there are abiding differences 
of personality and cf ability between individuals; (2) that these differences 
can be measured; (3) that individuals and jobs can be matched to the mutual 
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benefit of the worker and employer. The operation of the school psychology 
and guidance systems in Victoria and New South Wales in the 1950s and 
1960s (and possibly more rccendy), illustrate these contrasting approaches. 
In New South Wales, where practice was influenced by the biologically 
determinist University of Sydney Psychology Department, children were 
tested, assessed and allocated to roles deemed to be appropriate - in school 
or the labour force. In Victoria, the University of Melbourne Psychology 
£)epartment was strongly environmentally determinist and this perspective 
influenced the Psychology and Guidance Branch of the Education 
Department which treated the situation rather than the child. 

In this paper we will be focusing on socialisation as a process in the 
development of teachers. This does not mean that there arc not more funda- 
mental dispositions which influence what teachers do; nor does it rule out 
the ethnomcthodological perspective that individuab make choices and deter- 
mine their own situation rather than die reverse. It is illustrative of the extent 
to which theories can blinker intelligence and common sense that it is 
necessary to remind ourselves that all individuals are capable of making 
choices, that these choices are predictable only in a statistical sense, and that 
to an extent it is people who mould situations. The chief disease of doctrinaire 
social science is 'nothing buttery'; that human behaviour is ^nothing but' the 
expression of biology, etc. 

Of the three stages when socialisation can occur - before training 
commences, during training, and on-the-job-pretraining - socialisation is 
almost always anticipatory. Mental role-playing occurs as a young person 
who has made a career decisior imagines himself or herself in the role, and 
assumes some of the habits of the job. Socialisation during training is much 
closer to the real thing; recruits to engineering, medicine, law or teaching, 
etc have committed themselves, with varying degrees of intensity, to a career 
and are thus highly receptive to socialising influences or agencies which, as 
we shall see, are plentiful in professional schools and faculties. Socialisation 
on the job completes the process of turning the recruit into a good working 
member of the occupational culture. The occupational task shapes 
personality, and this adaptation is reinforced by other persons in the same 
role. Colleagues can be supportive, they also exert considerable pressure on 
newcomers to conform to the traditional role. In the case of teachers, on-the- 
job socialisation can be particularly potent. 

In exploring these three stages we will refer to some of the considerable 
Australian literature on the subject of teacher socialisation. Especial use will 
be made of the national Professions in Australia project, a longitudinal study 
which commenced in the mid-1960s with students who were then 
commencing university courses with the intention of qualifying for practice 
as engineers, lawyers, medical doctors or secondary teachers (Anderson 
et al , 1983). These recruits were followed through their courses to graduation 
or until they dropped out. Further follow-up occurred in 1978, 1982, 1983 
and 1984. All told six universities were represented in the studies. Apart from 





one special instance the teachers in the sample were in 'end-on' courses where 
a 3-year degree (usually arts or science) preceded a diploma of education. 
The exception was a special 4-year concurrent course of education and 
science studies for students who would become science teaciiers. Later 
reference will be made of the effect of the different experiences of students 
in this concurrent course compared with those in end-on courses. 

Pre-Training and Anticipatory Socialisation 

The age at which young people make a career decision seems to influence 
their subsequent occupational commitment; the earlier the stronger 
(Carpenter and Foster, 1979). Not unnaturally, those who have decided earlier 
arc going to be more receptive to agencies which influence the development 
of traditional role characteristics. 

In the Professions in Australia project half of those who entered medical 
or teacher training had decided on their career by the age of 16; in 
engineering and law only one-third had decided so early Among the medical 
students it was a family influence which had set this early career direction; 
among the teachers it was their own school teachers, especially in the case 
of girls. Furthermore, it has been shown in numerous studies that school 
teachers are particularly influential role models for their own pupils. This 
is perhaps not unexpected, teaching being the only occupation (apart from 
home duties) which is so closely observed by chUdren for several hours of 
every day The influence of teachers as agents cf pre-training socialisation 
is conservative in that existing classroom practices are endorsed and values, 
perhaps no longe: appropriate, are intema 'sed. So strong is this early 
influence that Petty and Hogben (1980), who studied six groups of teacher 
and non-teacher students in Australia, concluded that teacher socialisation 
is largely completed by the time training begins. Lortie (1975) reached a 
similar conclusion after studies in USA, observing that: 

teachers retain a definition of schooling and teaching from their own school days 
(which is) essentially practical and task-oriented . [and] that education 
students having been socialised for teaching by their experiences as pupiK- believe 
they knov teaching and are more concerned with learning practical skills than 
theory which may bear upon those skills. 
Similar conclusions were reached by Shipman (1%7) and Hargreaves (1975) 
following their studies in the United Kingdom. 

In contrast to the significant number of teachers who decided early on their 
career, and whose commitment is strong, is another group who decided for 
teaching quite late and whose commitment to the profession is weak. Entry 
to teaching for many of the latter group of young people was almost by 
default: having done well enough at school, and having reached the point 
of leaving for work or for further training, and since. In the words of one 
representative, ^nothing else appealed at the time, I chose teaching'. 
Sometimes the availability of a grant fin the 1960s and 1970s education 
department studentships were as valuable as any available) was the most 
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important consideration; and in a few cases there was an intention to leave 
teaching at the earliest possible opportunity. Entering the profession of 
teaching by default was more common among secondary than primary 
trainees, men than women, urban than rural, and among trainees who had 
been to Catholic schools than others (McArthur, 11/81, Walker, 1967, 
Carpenter and Foster, 1978). The proportion who were committed to 
classroom teaching in the Professions in Australia study was similar at the 
outset to that in a contemporary English sample - just under 50 per cent - 
but this had declined by 4th year (see Table 1). 



Table 1. Expected 'Life's Work' of Student-Teachers 





Australia 


England 




Start of 


End of Isi 


Fourth 


Second 




1st year 


year 


year 


>ear 




n = 1089 


n = 974 


n =537 


n = 3237 


Classroom ti_dchmg 


49 


^-'-46-H 


41 


49 


Teacher education 




3 


6 


6 


Research 


7 


10 


8 


6 


Administration 


7 


5 


5 


4 


Planning 


1 


1 


2 




Not decided 


26 


26 


24 


26 


Will not be leach ini; 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source Professions in Australia pro)Ctt and London In<. tuie of KdutatiOn 
See Anderson (1974) 



Choice by default was also frequent amon^ the law students in the Professions 
in Australia study (it was even more frequent among the English student- 
teachers) There were, however, other differeni es of a more positive natui^ 
Compared with engineering, law and medicine cntn^ lo secondary 
teaching in the 1960s were less moved by considei'ation' extrinsic to practice 
such as social prestige, financial rewards or pcisonal security Expectations 
of future income by teacher trainees were inodest compared with the other 
professions, a fact not unrelated to the S' x and social class origins of teachers. 
Notable among the images which hi d attracted the teacher trainees were 
community service and an interest in working w;ih people (Anderson, 1974) 
It bears repeating, however, that among the highly committed recruits to 
education, evidence from three countries show^ that their own teachers had 
been potent role models This fact is crucial to understanding the process 
of becommg a teacher If the beliefs and disposition., of teachers are formed 
so early, does subsequent training in any way modify these, perh aps replacing 
those traditional images which were I'jarnt when iUv) were pupils with 
alternative perspectives'* It is to these questions that wc- nou turn 
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The Effect of Teacher Training 

The effects of anticipatory socialisation and teacher influence are not 
*washed-out' during training or in the first years of teaching according to 
Carpen r et al (1982). These authors, however, do not go as far as Petty and 
Hogben or Lortie who have concluded that any socialising effects of training 
are quite superficial. Indeed, according to Lortie student teachers resist re- 
socialisation during training; it is the conservative attitudes to teaching which 
endure, attitudes which were learned from their own teachers who were 
powerful role models. He believes that during traming recruits to teaching 
are disposed to those aspects of the courses which are congruent with the 
models and attitudes they have brought with them from their own schooling. 
Contrary beliefs and disrv.itions from professional training become less 
firmly rooted. Subsequently attitudes internalised earlier and perhaps 
suppressed during training, are triggered when recruits themselves start 
teaching. 

The Professions in Australia project produced clear support for 
professional socialisation during training in the case of engineering, law and 
medicine; but in the case of teachers the evidence is more equivocal. The 
study hypothesised that no socialising agencies influence student development 
during the years of their coui-ses. One is the official or approved university 
culture which, in addition to imparting knowledge ai d skills, sets out to 
inculcate certain attitudes to knowledge, particularly approaches to inquiry 
and, according to some authorities, liberal values on a variety of social issues 
(Anderson and Western, 1967). The second socialising agent is the culture 
of the profession for which students are preparing and which exercises its 
influence through curriculum, associations with staff, journals, meetings and 
family connections. As undergraduate training proceeds, there is an 
increasing specialisation of curriculum; there is also a concentration of social 
life so that before long students mix almost exclusively with other individuals 
having similar career destinies. Thus the peer group reinforce the acquisition 
of traditional beliefs and dispositions. 

The study reached the interesting conclusion that dual socialisation occurs 
in most faculty groups AU students acquired values which are traditionally 
associated mih the university experience, they became more liberal on 
political, social and econorric issues; less dogmatic in their attitudes to 
knov/ledgc; less pragmatic in problem-solving, less cynical and more 
interested in inteUectual pursuits and high culture. There were differences 
between faculties and, while aU changed in the same direction, the relative 
differences remained Thus, for example, the engineering students stayed 
the most dogmatic, teachers the most disposed to inteUectual interest:^, while 
the law and medical students remamed the most politically conservative. (The 
latter is, of course, consistent with the social background of the students m 
those faculties) 
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At the same time as the students were acquiring these general values, those 
in engineering, law and medicine experienced professional socialisation, 
developing beliefs and dispositions characteristic of the culture of the 
profession for which they were preparing. T^us in medicine students' initial 
idealism declined and was replaced by a view that the interests of the 
practitioner and of the profession had to be given greater weight in any 
conflict of client or public interest. This found expression in quite strongly- 
held views by senior students in favour of fee for service, minimum 
government regulation and professional solidarity against criticism. Law and 
engineering students similarly came to accept their respective professional 
perspectives on community issues, believing for instance that, in disputes with 
clients, and in defining the public interest, the final arbiter should be the 
profession itself 

Dual socialisation by university and by profession appears to have taken 
these students in contradictory directions: the university experience towards 
a more critical and less self-centred perspective on society, the professional 
influence to a strongly self-interested position. Although there is no way of 
testing the relative strengths of two such disparate influences it was very clear 
that the students' primary reference group became their profession, and 
indeed, by the end of their training, the majority had come to believe that 
professional education would be better were it conducted in a specialised 
professional institute rather than a multi-purpose university. The strength 
of both the university and the profession-centred attitudes which students 
developed, as they progressed through their training, appears not to have 
been connected with social origins. There was no evidence, for example, that 
students from working class backgrounds intended, any more than other 
students, to use their skills to help more disadvantaged sections of society. 
This does not mean that such a motive does not exist, but simply that this 
study found no evidence for it. Group identiflcation is likely to be stronger 
where the group is more socially coherent as is the case of Aboriginals, or 
other ethnic sub-cuUures. 

Teachers were ditferent. Whereas university soci?Jisation occurs in a 
similar fashion to that for engineering, law and medicine, there was little 
evidence of professional socialisation in the case of student teachea, all of 
whom were destined for secondary schools. This may be accounted foi iy 
the lesser amount of specifically professional training which they received 
in their first two or three years of teacher education, compared with the 
professional content in other faculties. Furthermore, the professional culture 
of teaching is less well defined than in other professions* indeed, there are 
conflicting views i bout the nature and purposes of teaching which are not 
paralleled in engineering, law or medicine. There was some evidence that 
the socialisation of the teacher trainees was actually counter-productive from 
the perspective of practices which are common in schools Whereas, lor 
example, practising teachers approve a somewhat authoritarian demeanour, 
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student teachers, who came into training with initial attitudes not dissimilar 
from those of practising icachers, had moved by final year to more liberal 
and child-centred positions. 

A direct comparison of practising teachers with student teachers is possible 
by using the Australian data from the international study by Adams et ai 
(1970), some questions from which were included in the Professions in 
Australia survey The following is a list of practices which both practising 
teachers and beginning student teachers endorsed nore or less equally, but 
which the student teachers came to reje * by the end of their training 

• use of formal or respectful titles by pupils 

• corf)oral punishment for boys 

• insistence on respect from pupils 

• regular and ample homework 

• ability grouping 

• preparation of pupils for jobs 

• emphasising pupils' obligations to society 

• religious education. 

These were students of the late 1960s, many of whom had completed their 
degrees before the peak of student unrest which was associated with 
conscription, Vietnam and anti-establishment ideologies. Later we sha*' see 
something of the same group, or at least of the survivors who are teachers 
in the late 1980s. In the meantime the interpretations of the findings of that 
study made in the 1960s is of interest 

It was concluded that on the fate of it, there does seem to be a real generation 
gap represented in these different es To suggest that these student-teachers hold 
the values of the counter-( ulture would be to exaggerate beyond sedulity There 
IS virtually nothing in their behaviour which indicates an interest in the 
psychology of alienation, oriental mystitism, psythedelic drugs, community 
living Such at ulture embraces only a small minority of the voung Nevertheless, 
there are influences whith extend to even the most sotially conser\'ative of 
students, a tategory whith includes studcnt-teathers We have already seen 
evident e that they tend to reject materialism and so( lal prestige as values On 
the other hand, there is an emphasis on mt reasing self-awarcness and an interest 
in better undeiotanding of others In the exatt tomparison with prattising 
teachers, the student -teachers reject ideas whith have been tcntral to traditional 
schooling for them, s( hooling is not niatnly a preparation for jobs, it is not to 
produte people who will conform tosotiety, it is not to stress ol)Iigations to the 
existing order and it is not to teat h religion These difterentes (between 4th year 
students and prattising teachers) are so large, and reflect the position of so many 
students, that it makes sense to speak of a generation gap We are speaking of 
students whoare among the most socially conservative in the university They 
are not flamboyant adolestent rebels whose ic onocla^ ic displays will later he 
replaced by solid middle-class conservatism As with rntrnbersof the tounter- 
culture, It iseasiertodist over what these students rcjec t than it istodistern what 
iheir ohjc-c ti\fs are At this stage their aims appear, somewhat hazily, asa respeit 
for the individual student and his right to be different When they enter 
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traditional schooling, where the maintenance of order is a dominating concern, 
those of the group who remain in teaching will probably become more traditional 
in their schoolroom practices as has been predicted by our school-teacher 
informants (Anderson, 1974) 
The same study compared the socialisation of two groups of* students training 
to be science teachers: one in a 4-year end-on course, the other in a 4-year 
concurrent course In both of these courses the curriculum was similar but 
in the concurrent course, professional education studies conirr»'*nced early 
whereas the end-on course was structured on the traditional 3-year BSc. 
followed by a one-year Dip.Ed. model. The chief socialising agents operating 
on the students in these courses were the curriculum, the teaching stafT, and 
fellow students. Those in the end-on course were exposed to education studies 
and practice teaching only in their final year; their lecturers, during the first 
three years, were regular staff in the science faculty; they had little association 
with educationists; and socially they mixed with a variety of students from 
diverse courses in the university. The concurrent students, on the other hand, 
were introduced to education studies early in (heir course, and increasingly 
confined their socisdising to fellow education students. 

The differences in outcomes were quite dramatic. After four years it was 
found that: 

• with respect to intention to continue teaching* whereas this was initially 
similar for both groups the committed proportion among the 
concurrent students steadily increased whereas among the end-on 
students it steadily declined over the years of training, 

• on the perceived prestige of school teachers: while this was not ranked 
high in either group, the perceptions among the end-on students of the 
prestige of school teaching declined, whereas the proportion among 
concurrent who saw school teaching as relatively prestigious, remained 
fairly constant, 

• on the solidarity of teachers against pupils, more of the concurrent 
students tended toward protective attitudes; 

• on engaging in public debate and criticism of government policy: 
concurrent students became much more cautious; 

• on the freedom of teachers to devise their own syllabuses and examina- 
tions, the concurrent students were more supportive of teacher 
freedom, 

• on the iniportan( e oi stric t discipline the concurrent students remained 
more traditional, 

• on child-centred education more concurrent students became 
progressive 

• on emphasis given to fa( tual learning and to training students for |(?bs: 
( oncurreni students fx*( ame less ( one erncd with leaching of facts and 
with job training 



It was concluded that the students in concurrent ':ourses, unlike the end-on 
students who comprised the majority of student teachers in the study, came 
to resemble practising teachers in their beliefs and dispositions. It is difficult 
to see how the outcomes can be explained simply as the effect of a concurrent 
organisation versus zii end-on organisation. Reference has to be made also 
to the particular experiences students have during training. In the present 
instance concurrent students had a close association with teachers' college 
staff throughout their courses. These staff members were highly qualified 
professional science teachers, all of whom had been first-rate school teachers. 
The effect on the students of this experience seems to have been to increase 
commitment to teaching and to reinforce a traditional view of school 
teaching, one which had been learnt dui ing their own school days. During 
their second and third years the concurrent students took education subjects 
taught by university staff. This seems to have induced child-cntred attitudes 
and reduced some of the traditional beliefs at this stage. In fourth year, 
however, when in practice teaching, the students are again associated with 
more tradition-oriented staff, and there is evidence of a return to initial 
attitudes. 

Fne}idships comprised another source of influence which caused the two 
groups 1 > develop different attitudes to teaching. Those who were in end- 
on courses expanded their range of acquaintances while those in concurrent 
courses contracted theirs to the in- group of fellow teacher trainees. Attitudes 
learned by the concurrent students from school or through association with 
teachers* college staff in first year are likely to have been reinforced and 
sustained by friendships with like-minded students. On the other hand, the 
reduction in commitment to teaching by the end-on students could be 
associated with friendships developed in the wider university environment. 

The end-on students spent their first three years completing a science 
degree. They took no education subjects during this period and were not 
taught by teachers' college staff In all important respects they were ordinary 
university science students and in all classes they were indistinguishable from 
students not intending to be teachers. One effect of these three years of pure 
scienc? study seems to have been to induce a reverence for factual knowledge 
and a belief in vocational education. Only in fourth year was there a reversal 
of the earlier trend to a belief in the importance of education for jobs. A 
second trend was for these students to adopt a less conformist position with 
respect to teachers engaging in public controversy or criticising government. 
Once again this is probably due to the end-on students mixing more with 
other non-teaching university students and less with teaching college staff 
than the concurrent students. 

These results and those of Coulter (1973) and McArthur (1981) suggest that 
the debate over end-on versus concurrent courses cannot be conducted 
satisfactorily without taking into account the .social experiences which 
students have - with staff and with fellow students 
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Other studies bear witness to the importance of practice teaching in raising 
the commitment of students to teaching as a career and to reinforcing 
satisfaction with the decision that they have made to become school teachers 
Coulter and Elsworth (1973) also found that, after practice teaching, trainees, 
especially the men, were less child-centred in their attitudes and showed less 
warmth to students. Harman (1981), found what he termed some * undesir- 
able' attitude change occurring during p'-actice teaching. He noted, 
moreover, that student teacher relationships became more formal and that 
the classroom atmosphere tended towards more traditional discipline being 
approved. He also noted a difference between theory and practice in that 
student teachers 

found that the application of pedagogical suggestions (from college) did not 
always produce desirable results in actual teaching experience . . . that iherc is 
a difference between an attitude in an academic situaiion and one acquired in 
a practical session; and that method units prior to siudeni teaching do not 
adequately pi-eparc students for the reality of pupil-ieacher relationships in the 
classroom. 

Socialisation on the Job 

Professional training generally increases the commitment of those who 
survive. Thi*: i: especially the case in engineering, law and medicine and with 
concurrent courses for teachers. Many of those grossly unsuited will have 
dropped out before training is completed. As we have se^*"., traininj; can also 
socialise recruits for conventional roles in the professional culture dthough, 
in the case of school teaching, students may be exposed to ideologies wuich 
are antithetical to the work roles which they will subsequently enter. 

Many research studies in Australia point to a rapid adaptation to the 
teaching role by new entrants. It is generally agreed that the * reality' of 
classrooms causes the rapid abandonment of those progressive ideas which 
are not in tune with dominant practice. Furthermore, some studies use the 
term ^reality shock' to capture what is believed to be the traumatic 
experiences of many beginning teachers (McArthur, 1981; Petty and Hogben, 
1980; Walker, 1967). Others, like Power (1981), observe the transition from 
training to teaching to be less traumatic. Clearly and not unnaturally there 
IS a connection between the extent to which practice teaching during training 
IS realistic and the ease with which teachers enter the teaching role Some 
Studies report that teachers devise conforming strategies which enable them 
to perform up to the expectations of their supervisors while disguising their 
real beliefs and dispositions. Battersby and Koh (1980) referred to this as 
^strategic comphance to situational demands . an individual ^ jmplies but 
has reservations about what he does'. Such sirategies include putting on a 
front, not saying what you really think and doing favours for other teacners 
in pcjwerful positions. Other siudics refer to coping sirategies 
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There is a sense in which all occupations, professions particularly, 
constrain and perhaps even stunt personal and intellectual development. We 
referred earlier to the personality types associated with panicular professions, 
these are an outward and visible expression of the narrowing effect that 
occupation can have on temperament. 

In the case of teachers the very nature of their work in 'he classroom - 
making students behave, drilling them in rote learning, aR.>wei ing questions 
quickly and superficially - tends to dull creature powers. Willard Waller (1932) 
has spoken of teachers ending to lose the learners' attitude because a didactic 
disposition dulls curiosity He quotes Burnham: 'With tliis mental set, 
teachers cannot learn because they are so eager to teach; and nothing perhaps 
wearies them so much as to hear again what they think they already know'. 

One might expect loss of sensitivities and adulling of intellectual curiosity 
among other professions whose tasks involve repetition of the same advice 
to a succession of clients, doctors and lawyers for example Unfonunately 
the work practices of these have never been studied to the extent that teachers 
have. Nor do doctors and lawyers, or most other professions for that matter, 
undenake courses of professional development to anything like the extent 
which is now common in teaching 

Not all teachers survive by conforming to conventional roles. Some attempt 
to change what has become traditional, others find sub-rolcs where they feel 
more comfonable Broadly there are four possibilities. 

• conforming to the role 

• changing the situation 

• seeking more compatible roles within the edutation .system 

• leavinji; teaching. 

The late 1960s and early 1970s \^as one of those rare periods whrr. ma)or 
structural innovations were possible in sthw)ls and education systems It was 
the nme of alternative sc ho<)ls, it \^as the time of s( h<jo!-based assessment 
in Queensland, of se( ondary colleges in the ACT; ofdevolution of authority 
in South Australia and of major cuiTKulum reforms in Vutoria At the 
federal level there v^as the S(ho()ls Commission, the Innovations Pnj^ram. 
the Curriculum Development Centre and the Kducation Resean h and 
Development Committee Few ol these innovations wo'jld get ofTthe ground 
today, (ertamly no! the alternative s(h()ols, or stht.ol-based assessment 
Alternative sch(K)ls uere lart(elv a tea( her-t reation, teachers also panuipated 
in the numerous other stru(tures lor < han.i^e These (opportunities kepr a 
number of the more radual edmation reformers within the teathin^ 
profession, thev also provided opponunities I )r those wh(>se < onnnitment 
to (lassrooni tea{ hint; was l(>v\ 

A tv polo.t(\ based on the two dnneiisions of ( ommil ment to tea< hing an<l 
oi orientation lo reform was used in the Professions m \ustralia projei : as 
a means of explormt^ the tareer (ievelof)rnent of (e.K hers As uith most 
typoloiries a ^xni deal of the diveisitv and ( oniph xitv of the real situation 
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is missed cut Also, of coUi-se, there will be some whose commitment changes, 
and some who are traditional in particular things, and radical in others. 
Nonetheless, the emerging teachers did differ among themselves in both 
commitment and, in a consistent way, with respect to many things which 
should be changed (Table 2) 

I Table 2, A Typology of Student-Teachers 



Committed 



Orientation to edutational prattito 



Traditional i Radical 



1 ; 2 



I Uncommitted j 3 1 4 j 

Committed -Traditional 

This group IS the largest amongst those who graduated and became teachers, 
it is one whose socialisation can be most closely compared with those of 
engineering, law and medicine. They are the professionals who were atfacted 
by the idea of classroom teaching and saw it as their life's work 

The 'committed- traditional' may have had a parent who was a teacher, 
and was probably influenced towards teaching because of admiration for a 
particular teacher at school. Many made their career decisions at a relati^•ely 
young age. They were inclined to be politically and socially conservative (and 
still are) and above average on dogmatism (although not to the extent of the 
engineers) 

The conception of schooling is one in which the maintenance of good order 
and discipline is essential The role of the pupil is seen as being submissive 
to the authority of the teac her and st hool With older pupils relations may 
be a Ix^nevolent paternalism, but it is still basically one of dominance The 
(ommitted-traditiondls place consiflfrable importance on the autonomy of 
the teacher in relation to those things which would threaten ( lassrooin 
set urity Parents also must b<* kept in their plate, whith means meeting them 
on spet lallv arranged o( tasions rather than informally On the other hand, 
the teacher in this tategorv ac ( epts tne aiithoritv of the edut^tion department 
and has no stront; desire to inncAatc in things hkc (urrFulum or sdiool 
oi'^anisation \ \\c ( omnnttefl-traditionals are highly (omniittcd. cMiue 
considerable job satisfaction and tcniain in the prolcssion 

Committed-Radic al 

The e\em[)lar ol this type is often found in (he ( ommumt\ or prot^n-ssive 
school satisla(ton tomes h'om wrjrkin^ with childicn but not with the 
( ust(Klial asjXH isol the traditional iol< The t^roup inc hides some who n sign 
from ttMthintr because ol \vh<it tfie\ rct^ard as 'anthoi itarian diKc lion* by 
the e(hi( adon autlioiilies, or distaste* lor the t iditional lolc of a sue ( essful 
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classroom teacher. Others escape to administrative positions early in their 
careers. They find it easy to establish informal social relations with parents 
and senior pupils. Student-teachers in this category are critical of many 
existing practices and responsive to new approaches. A few have chosen 
teaching because they want to improve things, but most have come to their 
radical positions during training. Of all four types these have been most 
responsive to the university environment (as distinct from the teacher- 
training environment) and have changoi most. Among the committed 
radicals are the innovators and those who adapt most readily to innovation, 
for example, to team-teaching, non-graded schools, open classrooms and the 
use of teacher-aides. 

Uncommitted-Traditional 

In this group are those who, after leaving school, preferred to go into higher 
education rather than start work, but who had no strong preference for any 
one course. Their motivation is rather negative; classroom teaching seemed 
not too unattractive an occupation. They may spend a few years in teachmg 
and then move into something else because the satisfaction of classroom 
teaching does not compensate them for itsdifiiculties. They have no interest 
in changing the system. If they do stay in education it will perhaps be in 
administration. Work <}S a vocational guidance or careers officer, however, 
is appealing to them but not the non-directive approach 

A particular sub-grc»up of uncommitted-traditional comprises some 
women who envisage rai jing a family at some stage. Teaching is an appealing 
occupation because leave can be readily arranged with hours and holidays 
coinciding with those of school-age children. Blanche Geer s (1966) paper 
on occupational commitment and the teaching profession contains a detailed 
account of this phenomenon. 

Uncommitted-Radical 

Although their reason for entering a course leading to teaching may be much 
the same as the uncommitted-traditional, those members of this type who 
stay in education will seek opportunities to reform the system They will be 
critical of orthodoxy and inclined to engage in puUic contro\'ersy on matters 
of educational policy Those who find careers in education w*ll probably end 
up in social research or in policy-making For them education is a means to 
social change, fo** example, as a means of equalismg social inequajities The 
uncommitted -radical is a high scorer on the scale of political liberalism The 
paradigm might be the de- school en 

Fourteen years after this sample of secondary trainees embarked on their 
studies almost half had been lost to the teaching profession More than one- 
quarter dropped out during training, 12 per cent left teaching within four 
years of graduation and mother 12 per cent resigned subsequently The 
survivors v>cie more* from the '(ommitted-traditional* than the others, but 
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difierences were not all that great except in the ise of the * uncommitted- 
radicals'. Furthermore, the evidence from the study by no means support s 
the notion that progressive attitudes acquired during training are 
subsequendy * washed-out' by the exigencies of classroom teaching For 
example, at different stages of their university studies students replied to a 
number of questions about the emphases which they believed that schools 
should place on pupil deference and socialising them for roles in society and 
the workforce. As may be seen in Figure 1 there was, during training, a shaup 
decline in support for encouraging pupil deference, for ability grouping and 
for socialising student^ for occupational roles. At the same time support 
strengthened for more participatory practices. After a decade of teaching 
most of these attitudes had reversed somewhat, but not to the level of support 
for traditional practices which students displayed early in their training. 
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40 ^ 



30 _ 



Per cent of iramee/ieachcrs 
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y insistence by teachers on 
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20 



10 
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Figure 1. Source: Professions in Australia longitudinal study. 
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The values of professions, or indeed of any workers, are also influenced 
by experiences outside their workplace, particularly by friendships and by 
experiences with other jobs. We have seen how mixing with non-teachers tan 
produce a different outlook in student-teachers compared with those whose 
training experiences are more closed. The restrictive life experiences of 
teachers generally has often bcca remarked upon, and was alluded to at the 
start of this paper - that they proceed directly from school to teacher training 
and from teacher training to school, with little or no other 'national activity 
The criticism has become less valid following the recent trend to greater 
recruitment of older persons who have done other things between their own 
schooling ami becoming school teachers. Indeed there is far more variation 
among the life experiences of teachers than there is in some other professions, 
doctors for example. In one respect, however, teachers tend to reproduce the 
sub-culture from which they came; this is the tendency for graduates to return 
to the same type of school - public. Catholic or other private in which they 
received their own schooling While this is understandable, and of course 
IS by no means universal, it does, to the extent that it occurs, detract from 
the diN-ersity of values and culture represented in schools 

Conclusions: Some Implications for Policy and Practice 

Research findings can illuminate and inform policy questions, but not answer 
them Decisions concerning the recruitment, training, curriculum and c areer 
structures for school teachers are made primarily as a result of influence from 
interested groups - teacher organisations, universities and coUeges, 
government Many questions arc iiliimately value preferences. For example, 
derisions about the organisation of training are influenced by whether the 
decision-makers have a traditional or radical orientation in teat her ec^ucation. 
tonser\ativc or progressive social preferences or tend to a general or 
vcuational emphasis m curriculum. Use of research findings will, 
nevertheless, improve the quality of det ision-making by illuminating, for 
evmiple, i he ( onnec turns of particular outcomes with soci;il background, with 
methods o. recruitment, and with forms lA traming 

This rc\ lew has pointed to a central dilemma lor all professional eclu< ation, 
but espr( lally for teacher eciucatuin It is this, the more trainees are c onflned 
'<) a total institution (to use Gt)!fman\ term) the greater will be their 
i (mimitment to the prolessitm ipd to its iraditumal practices, the more hey 
are trained in a niulti-purpo^- Cvhuationa! envininnient the more (atholii 
anci ( rilK al will he their \ lews Tn illustrate the Australian Department of 
Detent e and the aimed ser\ k es las ( onstrut tetl a total mst Jtutitiii c ailed the 
Australian Delente Yonc Atacleiiiv in order to prtnuie university level 
education lor ofllt er trainees* The dedsion in ha\e a separate niiliiarv 
a( adeniy was taken tiespife the t)lfer ol lac ihties in a nc arby universitv , the 
Acadeiiiv even has lis own nuilti-niillion dollar hospital. despite readih 
a\a'lal)Ie [)eds m ((jriiinumtx hospitals The reason lor this decision is. ol 
(oursc. that a uni\erMl\ en\ironnienf is not conducue to the uiuritKal 
a{<eptan(e c)l ldeol(.^rv. partKularlv .1 inili(.ir\ ideolotrx 





Something of the same thing occurs in professional trainmg when it is 
conducted in a single purpose institution. Under these conditions 
commitment becomes stronger, students are less likely to drop out, and they 
are more likely to embrace traditional values and practices. The evidence 
from single-purpose teachers' colleges bears this out. And on balance students 
seem to prefer their courses to be more practically oriented than is common; 
they also favour training located in a single-purpose institute rather than in 
a multi-purpose university 

The challenge for teacher education is to foster commitment to school 
leaching and to prepare trainees for the '•eality of classroom practice, but at 
the same time to provide them with a b. oad general education including the 
capacity be critical and self- critical, and a familiarity with diverse 
viewpoints and experiences. 

Providing for teacher education in single or multi-purf)ose institutions is 
but one aspect of the dilemma. Another closely related one is end-on versus 
concurrent education. End-on courses are more likely to produce graduates 
who are in general better educated, but the price seems to be weaker 
professional orientation. Most students enter higher education with a strong 
vocational perspective in their studies, most would prefer even more practical 
*hands-on' experience than they get. This applies in all fields, not just teacher 
education Indeed, despite the strictures of Willard Waller, teachers are 
generally better educated than their more pi cstigious counterparts in other 
professions. Ortega's observation is as valid today as it was when he wrote: 

The new barbarian is above all the professional man. more learned than ever 

before, but at the same time more uncultured - the eni,nneer, the physician, u.c 

lrw\er. the scientist (1930) 
The university, which should Ix* the institution abo\e all others which tea( hfs 
the ordinary student to be a cultured person and a membi r of the profession 
still produces barbarians, perhaps even more so than in Ortega's day Orteqa 
would make the Faculty ofCulture the nu( le us of the university and indeed, 
of the whole of higher education The students are apprentK es to culture and 
apprentices to a profession They are therefore taut^ht bv the best a\ailable 
pedat^ogy to be a good dodor, a good engineer, a good teacher or a good 
law\er. and ihcy are also educated in the great cultural disciplines 

I3espite the lac t that iea( he i s are, on average, better edu( atexl than do( tors. 
law\vp» or engineers, there is ne\erthel("ss a ( ominunitN ( oncern that teac hers 
should l)e e\cn better educated than the\ are In the United States the 
influential report of the Task Force on teaching as a profession. A Nation 
Prrparrd has re( omDiended that re( nuts to the professional studv of tea( hing 
should first of all ha\e a Ba( helor degree in the arts and scien( es (Carnegie 
Corporation, 1986) It is proposed that there should ht a new professional 
currKuliini in graduate schools of education which leads to a Master in 
7ea( hmg degree, and that this would f)e f)ased on s\sternati( know ledge of 
leaching and in( lude internship and residences in the schools The same 
report tackles the cjiiestion of iin{>if)\e(l tecnntinent into teaching h\ 




addressing itself to the professional status of teachers This leads it to 
recommend that teachers' salaries and career opportunities be made 
competitive with those in othe»" professions. Furthermore, it is proposed that 
there be more difTerentiation within the teaching profession in the United 
States and that schools be restructured so as to provide a professional 
environment for teaching, freeing them to decide how best to meet the 
community's goals for children while at the same time holding them 
accountable for student progress. The Task Force would restructure the 
teaching profession and introduce a new category of what they call Mead 
teachers* who would have a proven ability to provide active leadership in the 
redesign of schools and in helping their colleagues to uphold hi^h standards 
of learning and teaching. 

These questions are not irrele\'ant in Australia although the standards of 
general pre-service training and of iri-i.ervice education are probably better 
than in the generality of provision in the United States. The question of 
commitment to teaching remains however: allegations are still made that too 
many Australian teachers, especially females, see their job purely as a means 
of gaining the extra family income r.eeded for the education of their own 
children. We do not know if this is true because there is no systematic 
evidence. A related but deeper question is the c*?reer structure of teaching. 
The idea of master teachers whose high talent is ^-ecognised already exists 
in some of our systems. But should teaching be seer as a lifetime career for 
all of those who enter it? Is there a case for a categor)- of teachers who may 
spend only a portion of their whole life in teaching; or for provi^^ion for 'work 
sabbaticals* in which teacl- spend a considerable period seconded to other 
occupations? 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS OF TEACHERS 
ON A CAREER CONTINUUM 



Edward Scott 



Introduction 

A career ii. ^-aching may be short or long Whatever, it usually spans thiee 
phases - student teacher, neophyte, mature teacher The latter phase, which 
normally covers the longest part of a teacher's career may be dynamic or 
relatively static - both in terms of professional growth and range of 
experiences and professional opportunities Throughout each phase a teacher 
experiences, or has attributed to him/her, both personal and professional 
needs, the satisfaction of which plays a significant part in ihe quality of his/her 
performance in the variety of teacher roles Accordingly, a major purpose 
of this paper is to attempt to identify the current needs of teachers in the 
various phases of the > careers and to discuss their implications for teacher 
development m the interest of quality performance 

The climate teaching is not static being sensitive to changes in the 
attitudes, values, social conditions and expectations of society and to 
developments m technology and the knowledge state. Such changes require 
teachers to acquire new skills and adopt new roles Thus, this paper also aims 
to address this problem 

Needs and Concerns of Student Teachers 

There is no universal pattern of pre-servicc teacher education in the current 
Australian context Preschool teachers are usually prepared in either a three- 
year diploma or four-year professional degree program Primary and 
secondary school teachers may be prepared in any one of a three-year 
diploma program, a four-year concurrent degree plus diploma program, a 
four-year professional degree program, a degree (three or four years) plus 
an end-on one-year diploma program, and a degree (three or four years) plus 
an end-on two-year professional degree program De< Mte the variations in 
nature and length of programs, all would claim to prepare the student 
adequately for the role of neophyte in the pmfession with what Schuttenberg 
(1983) refers to as developmental understanding (the 'why' of teac'.ing), 
academic understanding (the 'what' of teaching) and instructional under- 
standing (the 'how' of teaching), and with a healthy attitude towards students 
and with the basic competencies for teaching There is a significant measure 
of consensus that the comoetencies which student teachers nceo are skills 
in communication, in curriculum planning ^ id instruction, in student 
evaluation, in diagnosis of learning difTicultics, and m classroom 
management (Auchinuty, 1980, Bceson, 1982, Turmy et a! , 1982) 
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It is interesting to note that although all progranis have in-built 
requirements for practical school experience, the quantum of such experience 
has been shown (Auchmuty, 1980) to vary from six to forty weeks Currently 
there is no minimum school experience requirement for national 
accreditation of teacher education awards In only one state, V ictoria (with 
45 days for technical and secondary teachers) is there a minimum 
requirement for teacher registration 

1. The Student Teacher Mix 

The time has long passed wher the student teacher was almost exclusively 
a late adolescent and recent school leaver While such students are still in 
the majority, approximately 25% of students presently entering pre-ser\'ice 
teacher education programs are mature age students who had deferred entry 
or are planning to re-enter the workforce and are commencing tertiary study 
for the first time or who are embarking upon preparation for a change in 
career pathways Recognitionof the new *mix' of the student teacher group 
IS im ortant, for the range of individual differences in personal maturity and 
life experiences give rise to differing personal and professional needs and 
concerns that must be recognised in pre-service teacher education 

School leavers not only face the task of coping with the formal elements 
of their teacher education program but, in varying degrees, are currently 
grappling with their newfound personal and social autonomy, their growing 
awareness of their own sexuality and, in many instances, with the experience 
of living away from the family home for the first time Many mature age 
students have already come to grips with their personal autonomy and have 
experi( ced sonx: of its pleasures, its responsibi.ities and its anxieties. Most 
h /e come to grips with their sexuality, and some have experienced the world 
of work. Many have experienced parenthood and have a practical knowledge 
and understandint^ of child development, and in the role of parent have 
experienced teaching the young As a result of their differing experiential 
backgrounds, mature age students tend to function at a different level of 
conceptual awareness f'om that of their school-leaver counterparts 

Van Cleal (1982) argdes that the design and implementation of teacher 
education pn>-i,iais - including school experience - need to become more 
rr ponsive to the differences in experiential })ackground and maturity of 
students entering the puigranjs Th:s view is supported by Coulter (1980) 
whose study suggests that 

t<-<i( her educators may not fx ^ivini^ Appropriate recognition to the fact that 
stude nt teachrrs brin^ to the training situation widclv diiU nni^ personalities, 
professional aspinitions and U\u liirii< sivU '- whu h tin v striv< to express and test 
in the pro( ess of bee ommf^ a tc ac her (p'^'^) 

2. Needs and Concerns 

In the absence of a significant Australian resean h literatuie on the concerns 
of student teachers, some insights can be gleaned from a study by 'laylor 
(197^)) of i^raduate teacher education students in tfic U iited Kingdom Taylor 
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studied the professional concerns of the students in a six category paradigm, 
vt2 practice of teaching, which related to mastery of a range of teaching 
techniques, theory of teaching, which related to understanding the theory 
of effective teaching; school and staff, which related to getting to know the 
authority structure of the school; discipline and class control vhich related 
to getting the class to accept one's authority; pupils, which related to having 
a knowledge of how pupils learn and make judgements; and curriculum, 
which related to understanding how to plan lessons. 

The results of the study showed that the students' concerns at the start of 
the course {early concerns) were in the areas of 'practice of teaching' and 
'discipline'. Although these concerns remained, by the end of their course 
their concerns {later concerns) had broadened to include the areas of 'theory 
of teaching^ and 'curriculum'. WhUe the study did not address the question, 
one can anticipate that uncertainty as to ability to teach /vr j<r and as to one's 
ability to 'control the class' may well have been reservations of some students 
before commencing school experience exacerbated by their initial teaching 
experience. 

Tne study suggests that the students seemed to show some concern for self- 
evaluation in both the early and late phases of the program. In the early phase 
such concern had a more personal than professional orientation. 

The most striking thu.;, about Taylor's findings is that diey were consistent 
with those of a study by Fuller (1969), which, in turn, werr consistent with 
ten other studies over a thirty-six year period Of his own study Taylor says 
There is evidence froir it that the general level of concerns rises so that the once- 
peripheral concerns with the theory of teaching, with pupils and curriculum take 
their place alongside concerns with practical teachinjr capabihties and class 
control It IS as if the levels of early concerns is as much as the graduate can bear 
in the first pan of his training and most ot this is taken up in developing a coping 
strategy which leads to survival in the classroom and sustains an acceptable level 
of self-adequacy (Taylor, 1975, 157-8) 
In generalising from Taylor's study to the Australian scene, two major 
observations .;hould be kept in mind. First the sample of student teachers 
studied embraced only students in an end-on diploma-type program - 
presumably preparing for secondary teaching. Would students in programs 
of differing structure express the same concerns? Would students orrented 
to other levels of teaching express the same concerns? Second, if the student 
group were differ-.iitiated on the basis of direct entry from school and mature 
age, would the concerns differ between the categories of studenrs? Obviously 
m the absence of iefinitive answers, these remain as, and ought to be, 
researchable questions 

Another way of approaching the needs and concerns of student teachers 
IS to studv their reactions to their school expcnepre. One such study, of 240 
primary and 203 secondary students, recentlv r^^ported by the Queensland 
Board of Teacher Education (1934) shows that both primary and secondary 
oriented students sought more opportunity for the following experiences: 
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• working with small groups of pupils, 

• studying individual pupils; 

• joint lesson planning with supemsing teachers, 

• interaction with specialist teachers; 

• working with teacher aides; 

• involvement in school extra-curricular activities, 

• attending school stafT meetings; 

• meetings with parents; 

• observing lessons by lecturing staff of their tertiary institution. 
The results of the study also indicated .hat the student teachers wanted 

• to be treated as a colleague by their supervising teachers; 

• constructive feedback on their 'teaching'; 

• freedom to experiment with as many methods of teaching as possible; 

• opportunities to observe a range of exemplars of teaching; 

• support and reassurance from experienced teachers; 

• opportunities to engage in professional discussion. 

3. Implications for the Professional Development of Student Teachers 
What does all of this mean for the improvenient of the professioniil 
development of student teachers? There is considerable activity in reconcep- 
tualising the mature of school experience in pre -service . acher education 
programs. Whatever the models generated, the evidence above suggests that 
programs most likely to accommodate the individual differences of student 
teachers in terms of experiential background, needs and ccncems will be 
those which are designed in accordance with three basic principles, viz 

• the program should be professional in that it highlights its objective as 
contributing to the development of thinking, profession 2il teachers. It should 
involve the teaching profession itself in the planning and implementation of 
the program, 

• the program should be developmenttil in nature, recognising a sequence 
of student teacher growth which will occur in students at different rates with 
different manifestations of quality, 

• the approach should be programmatic in that experiences should be 
planned and related very closely to the course work of the student's 
preparation. An example of such a program has been outlined elsewhere in 
some detail by Scott (1978). 

A critical element in the quality ot student teacher development continues 
to be the nature of school experience supervision Much has been written 
on this problem and sophisticated supervisor training programs have been 
developed or are being developed (see for example Turney et al (1982) anc 
the current work of the Deakin University group). 
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Though one can anticipate some significant impact from these sources, 
remembering that supervising teachers are the exemplars to whom student 
teachers are exposed, until there is a significant change in attitude to student 
teaching by the profession at large, one may search in \ain for the quality 
supervision so urgently required. 

There is an urgent need for a change in the manifested attitude of teachers* 
unions/associations toward genuine commitment to the principle that, as 
professionals, teachers have a responsibility to the maintenance of the quality 
of their profession It is a fact that not all leachers are good' teachers and 
not all teachers either ur.Jerstand the responsibilities of good super\ ision or 
are good supervisors. Teachers' professional bodies must recognise that 
student supervision is a sophisticated activity and must be exercised only by 
those who manifest excellence in teaching and who are trained for the student 
superx'ision role. 

Finally, consider 'what might lye or a 'vision sp'endid' - a school, function- 
ing as a student teacher development centre, attached to the training 
institution - with a stafTof highly qualified, specially selected Master Teachers 
seconded for three year periods to a joint appointment between the centre 
and the training institution. 

All initial and advanced teaching experience for students would be 
undertaken in the centre, where students could concentrate upon developing 
basic institutional competencies under ideal conditions of class size, facilities 
and quality of modelling and supervision - unencumbered by the problems 
of inadequate materia' and behaviour management Then, when they have 
gained adequate instructional skills and self-confidence in their execution, 
students would undertake the broadening phase of their development 
program in the normal school ( ir( uit Here, of ronrsr, the sturlent would face 
the reality of limited resourres, larger classes and often management 
problems But these f ould now be given his/hor attention without the dual 
problem of how to teach. However, evrn in the normal school cinuit this 
vision reqvires students to be placed with specially seletted and recognised 
Master leachers who would have a dose relationship with the training 
institution - aware of its objectives and expectations. 

Of course, the whole nature of the experience m the development ( entre 
would change. Thv relationship between Master leather a id studjnt teacher 
would parallel that of dinical professor and intern Ind.vidual pupn-> and 
groups of pupils would he observed, their needs, irceresls and abilities 
monitored and instructional experiences planned, t.iughl and evaluated 
Indeed, the whole program of ( urru ulum and related p/dagogic al studies 
would be located within the centre 

If we want professional teachers we must prepare them pn)fession<illy 
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Needs and Concerns of Beginning Teachers 

At the point of entry to the profession the neophyte teacher, as with all 
teachers, is required to function in three major roles, viz institutional (school 
and community), instructional and scholar It is expected that he/she will 
be in possession of Schuttenberg's (1983) ci^ velopmeniaL academic and 
instructional understandings and the essential competencies listed earlier, 
vtz skills in communication, in curriculum planning and instruction, in 
student evaluation, in diagnosis of learning difficulties, and in classroom 
management, 

1. Needs and Concerns 

Some idea of the satisfaction beginning teachers seek from entering the 
teaching profession (what might be termed the personal needs they hope to 
fill) may be gleaned from a national study of 1624 beginning Australian 
primary and secondary school teachers by Tishe*" et at ( 1979) Subjects were 
asked to indicate how personally satisfied they were with certain p^cts of 
their work - whether their satisfaction was up to expectation Cy ess than 
expectations The appropriate data are shown in Table 1. 

Tabic 1. 

Satisfaction of Beginning Teachers with Aspects of Teaching 





Actuality 


Actuality 




• Aspect ofjob 


equal to 


less than 


Undec ided 




expectation 


expectation 




j A feeling o{ security 


')8 


18 


2'^ 


i Opportunity to help children 






H) 


i Opportunity to develop fri( ndships 


fn 


17 


18 


' A feeling of esteem 


W 


1<^ 


M 


Prestige in fhe eyes of 








colleagues wtthin the school 


Vi 


1 \ 


48 


; Prestige in the eyes of people 








\ outside the school 


4J 


n. 


47 


; A feeling of authority 




17 




} Opportunity to act indeptnfleniK 


h') 


17 


18 


j Opportunity to influence the 








. philosophy f^f the schof/ 


4f) 


2\^ 


28 


1 Opportunity to partuipate m 








i curri(ulum and program plannini^ 


f>l 


21 


18 


1 Opportunity to share in the 








i running of the st hool 


)) 


2\ 


21 


' Opportunity for personal t^roudi 


U2 


18 


20 


1 Opportunity for intelh ( tiial 








..iimuiation 


^7 


n 


22 


\ Opportunity to dfj the thintjs I Im Ik \< 








i I < an do well 


')H 






■ A Oelini^ of worthwhile 








a( ( omplishment 


y2 


2h 


21 



('Iish<r/-/«/ 107^^. V)) 
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The critical indicator is the second column of the table for it indicates the 
minimum percentage of beginning teachers who actually had an expectation 
(or need) for the particular phenomenon. It also shows the proportion who 
felt the particular expectation (or need) was not adequately met. It will be 
noted that the least satisfied needs were those for 'professional' involvement 
and a feeling of achievement. The first column in Table 1 is cryptic in that 
it gives no indication of whether the expectation (or need) was high or low. 
The proportion experiencing poor satisfaction (middle column) are minimal 
proportions as there is no indication of the likely distnbution of the 
*undecideds' in the third column. 

The conclusion which may be drawn from the study, and of which 
employei-s of teachers should take note, is that the first year of teaching is 
not a very personally rewarding experience for many neophyte teachers. The 
consequences of this require serious attention for data exist (Coulter, 1971) 
to show that a significant number of graduates of teacher education do not 
survive in the profession beyond the first year. Of course, .here may be those 
who say 'Good! We've culled them'. But, may it not be that in the process 
the nation has lost some of its potentially best teachers? 

What of the professional needs and concerns of beginning teachers? 
Reynolds and Clark (1983) in a Western Australian study, referenced in some 
detail later in this paper, examined ^he felt needs for professional assistance 
of a sample of 243 primary and secondary school systems with two or less 
years teaching experience The results of the study showed some 26 areas 
in which beginning teachers needed some help. Those areas in which 20% 
or more of beginning teachers needed considerable assistance are shown in 
Table 2. 

Table 2. 



Area in which assistance felt to be needed 


PropK)rti m (%)• needing 




considerable a&sistance 


Teaching mixed abilities 


49 


Teaching mixed grades 


32 


Record keeping 


30 


Awareness of resource materials available 


29 


Coping as a beginning teacher 

Coping with stress m teachmg/administration 


26 


25 ; 


Promoting student's self-concept 


24 


Parental/community involvement 




in the education process 


24 


integration across subject areas 


24 


Approaches to control and discipline 


23 


Coping with inotvidual differences 




in intellectual ability 


23 


Knowledge of recent developments 




in theones of teaching/leannng 


23 


Different classroom organisations 


27 


Coping with new syllabus material 


21 



•Rounded (Reynolds and Clark, 1983. 59) 
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A Queensland study of the problems faced by 109 secondary, 236 primary 
and 80 infants teachers, Otto et al (1979), showed that the major problems 
faced by beginning teachers fell into three major areas, viz, classroom control, 
teaching methods, student evaluation. An average of 50% of the beginning 
secondary teachers, 86% of the beginning prinfxary teachers and 45% of the 
beginning infants teachers experie.iced control problems. The figures for 
those experiencing method problems were 45% secondary, 84% primary and 
41% infants. None of the secondary o: infants teachers leported problems 
with student evaluation whereas 82% of the primary teachers did report 
problems in that area. Otto et al reported that most of the problems reported 
by beginning infants teachers were in the teaching metho<] area. 

The national Australian study by Tisher et al (1979) found somewhat 
similar concerns among beginning teachers. The concerns, each 
acknowledged by 20% or more of the sampled teachers, were: 

• teaching groups with wide range of abilities; 

• teaching slow learners; 

• discovering level at which to teach, 

• motivating pupils; 

• controlling classes, 

• devising of schemes of work, 

• teaching specific skilh; 

• assessing pupils' .irtjrk, 

• evaluating own teaching. 

Following a review of Australian and New Zealand, and overseas studies of 
beginning teachers, Battersby (1981) reported that there was a consistency 
among the problems reported. Th^ most frequently reported problems 
included (p26)- 

• handling discipline problems, 

• learning administrative routines and procedures. 

• acquiring and understanding the school philosophy. 

• establishing relationships with colleagues, 

• adjusting to the physical and emotional demands of tt a^hmg. 

• planning and evaluation; 

• difllculties with parents, 

• teaching s« me eurriculum subjects 

In the light of thett^ findings it is interesting to note the results of a 
Queensland Board of Teacher Education (1981) study which compared 
importance attached by school inspectors, principals, teacher educators, 
experienced teachers and beginning teachers themselves to a number of 
dimensions of beginning teacher qualities The mean .ile S( ores for each 
group are shown in Table 3 
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Tabic 3. Beginning Teacher Qualities: Mean Scale Scores 



3 92 


•3 75 
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4 11 


3 69 


4 09 
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4 22 


4 10 


4 22 
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3 21 
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i*^^*^"*" Lecturers Inspectors Principals Hxpcriem ed Be^I^nln^ 

j . ; ^ tt.uhers teachers 

I Techniques of 
I teaching 

I Pr jftysional qualities 
I Personal 
j characteristics 
j Knowledge base tor 
, teaching 

(Queensland Board r^t Teacher Education. 1981, 27) 

While ail groups judged personal characteristics to be the most important 
qualitirs of beginning teachers, beginning teachers rated techniques of 
teaching very highly also and more highly than did the other groups The 
relatively low importance attached to a knowledge base for teaching niu«=t 
surely be of some concern 

Ahhough there are ob\ lous problems in generalising from and between 
the studies reported, one is tempted, when relating the above studies, to 
suggest that there may be more than a grain of truth in the obserxation of 
Nixon and Bumbarger (1984) that teachers in training ha\e serious 
reser\'ations in the abilities of teacher educators to provide them with 
programs which will enhance their teaching abilities 

2, The Way Ahead 

Taken ovrrall, the research data presented suggest the need for two significant 
courses of action. First, one ( annot help but conclude that there are serious 
deficiencies in traditional teacher educ ation programs - including the sch(K)l 
experience ( omponent There would appear to i>e a need for major program 
revision done on a cooperative l.asis being planned in concert b\ ternary 
mstitution staff fror.. all sec tors involved, bv teachers, b\ administrators and 
by new graduates The emerging program^, to be assured of effectiveness, 
would need to fx- taught as a )c)int venture b-tween the institution and the 
profession and monitored by a committee of similar composition to the 
planning group Second, as the National Inquirv into 1i-acher Educ ation, 
Auchmutv (1980), noted 'The initiation of the U>ginning teac her into the 
school teaching situation must be considered an integ.al part of the 
professir)nal developmc-nt process' ip^H) 

Schools, in increasing numbers, are accepting n-sponsibilitv for the 
induction of neophvies to the sc hool and the teac hmg profession It is not 
intended here to review eiihcT the lature or success of the wide lange of 
mchiction arrangements Suffice it to • Tst all sc hools receiv ing nc-ophvte 
teac hers should be c-nc ouragecl to prov ide .r their sv stematic indue tion, and 
to raiv v)me fundamc-ntal prim iples lor c onsideration bv sc hcK)ls m so doing 
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An induction program should* 

1 be seen as the first stage in a teachers in-service professional 
development (Auchmuty, 1980). 

2 be idiosyncratic (Ramsay, 1979), 

3 begin with a debriefing session ((overing the beginning teacher's 
background school experience, lelt strengths, uncertainties, expecta- 
tions and aspirations) and a briefing session as to the general 'ethos' 
of the school The session should be conducted by a delegated, 
experienced 'support' teacher (f g a Master Teacher or a senio*- 
teacher), 

4 be mutually planned by the beginning teacher and the 'support' 
teacher, 

5 be non-threatening and non-evaluative; 

6 be needs-based and forward looking rather than remedial, 

7 incorporate target dates for periodic reviews of progress by the 
beginning teacher and support teacher dyad, 

8 be flexible to accommcxiate the beginning teacher's rale of development 
and should not be unnecessarily prolonged, 

9> provide freedom for the beginning teacher to develop an idiosyncratic 
'teacher style'. 

10 be basted on the assumption that the support teacher will be respon>. jle 
for socialising the beginning teacher into the school community - 
teaching and support staff, students, parents - and to appropriate 
professional association, 

11 provide for reduced teaching responsibilities foi the Ix-ginning teacher 
in J he first year ol .caching i:nd for pla( cment in ( ^ .ssroom situations 
oi a size and lone amenable to I he development ol sril-confidence, 

12 make pn)\ ision lor breakdowns in ( ompalibility belw( .n the beginning 
teacher and suppon teacher to be aired and appropriate remedial 
a( tion taken 

The elie( Is ol reviews ol teacher education |)rograiTis will be longer in th- u** 
niaturilv Pursuing a prolessional approach to induction, on r shorter 
lnn< scale, has real possibilities lor development ol a nv>rc- professional 
satisfied, commuted and capable boci\ ol tc-achc-rs 

Career- Long Needs of Teachers 

In an average c<irc er in teac hing. spanning ten or moie \ears, a teac her is 
like ly to work in «i numlx-r ol difiering c ontexts - r ^ in dillcTc nt geographical 
regions, m chfierent sc hiK)l systems. possi!)l\ <it dillerc nt <ige lc-\els. in sc h(K)ls 
ol chlh-ient si/e. in single* grade and niultigr.ide c lassnK>nis. in single teac he r 
and i ooperati\e tc ac hing ( lassrooms. in a spec lal purpos*- sc liool and so on 
In thcil c areei a le.u her ma\ also fill a variety ol positions sue h as ( lassroom 
teacher (in its generic sense), acK isorv teacher, eurrienluin e o-ordinator, 
rc*souree teacher, itinerant teacher, le-ae her-e o^insellor. subject master/ 





mistress, senior master/mistress, deputy principal, principal. Throughout 
such a career the teacher will have a number of personal and professional 
needs the satisfaction of which will be a significant determinant in his/her 
overall adjustment and professional competency 

1. Personal Needs 

The personal needs of teachers do not differ from those of other people. 
Among the human needs identified by Maslow (1970), four (freedom from 
anxiety or threat, affiliation, self-esteem, and self-actualisation) are 
particularly relevant and constant throughout a teacher's career - varying 
in strength only according to die degree of satisfaaion they receive from time 
to time. The generalised satisfaaion or frustration of these needs results from 
the interaction of their fulfilment or denial (by way of their exacerbation, 
amelioration or compensation) in whatever contexts the teacher moves (and 
the professional context is only one) as a human being. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that these needs are in hierarchical order of importance, as 
listed, from freedom from anxiety or threat to self-aciualisation. Needs at 
the lower level dominate th*^ higher and unless they are adequately satisfied 
they will command the teacher's attention and the higher needs will not be 
satisfied. 

(a) The rued for freedom from anxiety or threat 

Situations which have the potential to create anxiety and threat in the 
professional lives of teachers include. 

• being asked to teach beyond one's level of competence; 

• being asked to accept responsibilities for which one is not prepared; 

• the introduction of new curricula with which one is not familiar; 

• being asked to teach in a cooperative teaching situation when one is 
essentially a loner*; 

• constant monitoring by one's superiors; 

• moving from a system of external cxaminatioiis to .school-based 
assessment; 

• exposure, in term.s of accountability, to parents, 

• uncertainty as to system/school policies, rules and/or procedures. 
This need can often be ameliorated m the professional context by such 
activitie.s as unobtrusive peer support; school designed induction programs 
for new staff; the use of advance organisers to prepare teachers, and the 
maintenance of support for them, when the introduction of curriculum and 
procedural innovations are planned, the joint planning and implementation 
of individualised profe.ssional development programs 

(b) The need for affiliation 

In their profes.sional lives teachers need to establish good relaiK)n.ships with 
their peers and students Thvy need to b- accepted l>\ them and to experience 
the feeling of belongingnes.s They want to have (onfidcncc in a 'd respect 
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for their peers and want such confidence and respect reciprocated. They want 
to like and be liked by those around them - including theii students. As with 
the other psychological needs, the strength of the need for affiliation varies 
from teacher to teacher - as does what constitutes adequate satisfaction of 
it. A study by Cruickshank (1981) found that teachers who are bothered by 
affiliation tend to be self-critical, angry, dependent, shy, inconsiderate and 
dissatisfied with teaching. 

School administrators should realise that they can counsel but they cannot 
make peers respect, like or accept one another, and they can't make their 
students respect or like their teachers and vice versa But what they can do, 
and should aspire to do, is to create a strong sense of identiiy of students and 
staff with the school, a collegial environment for teachers through shared and 
consultative decision-making and responsibility They should 'set the scene' 
by an attitude of personal acceptance of, and respect for, all members of the 
school community, 

(c) The need Jot self-esteem 

In the professional context teachers gain positive self-esteem Trom freedom 
from anxiety or threat: from knowledge that they are masters of their 
professional roles; from confidence in, and awareness of, their abilities and 
capacities to cojje with the range of situations in which they operate - in 
interaction with p>eers, students, parents, the community, from knowledge 
of their acceptance by significant others and of the approval by others of their 
performance. Thus it becomes important that teachers are provided with 
performance expectations that will serve as criteria for them in assessing their 
own performance level. Similarly, it is important that they receive feedback 
about their performance from significant others Feedback should be positive 
ar^d, where performance is not up to expectation, should provide advice and 
opportunities through which improved performance might be achieved 

(d) The need Jot selj-actualisation 

In the teacher's professional life this need refers to such phenomena as the 
need to exercise one's creative talents, to self-expression, to have a mea.sure 
of independence in decision-making, to have the opportunity for involvement 
in policy-making. School admnistrators can contnbute to salisfving this need 
through strategies such as involving teachers in curriculum development 
processes, through the delegation of administrative respoiisibility, through 
making opportunities for teachers to experience leadership among their 
peers, and through encouraging and supporting classroom action research. 

By inference, these nf"i.ds and their fulfilment have implications for system 
and school management. Si^ificant frustration of any one of them may well 
lead to teacher burnout oi stress - manifested in such symptoms as poor 
performance, absenteeism, hypochondriasis, carelessness, constant bickering, 
and so on - symptoms wh«ch place in jeopardy not only the learning 
experiences of the students but also the sianding, tone and efficiency of the 



school. 
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2. Professional Needs 

There is reasonable consensus among teacher educators (both pre-service 
and in-service) that the professional life of a teacher passes through a number 
of development stages The first is a period m which the primary concern 
of the teacher is survival - a stage usually associated with begin nmg teatheis 
striving to 1eam the system', to be accepted ana recognised as a teacher. The 
second is a \>tnod o{ consolidation in which the teacher is primarily concerned 
with developing confidence in the task at hand. Tixe third is a period of 
extension in which the teacher experiences the need to extend his/her 
pr(»fessional skills and understandings, to keep abreast of new developments 
and to acquire (through further formal study or in-ser\qce education) the 
competency to respond to changing responsibilities, changing emphases m 
curriculum, pedagogy, classroom technology, classroom organisation, and 
changing societal attitudes which impinge up^n the school. The fourth period 
is OT o{ refreshment in which teachers need the opportunity to ^recharge the 
batteries', to regain their enthusiasm, to question their understandi s and 
practices. It is the period of the well-documented phenomenon of teacher 
burnout. 

The development of the knowledge and skills for the periods of sur\ i\al 
and consolidation are n( nally essential components of pre-service teacher 
education programs. However, they require complementing by carefully 
articulated school mduction programs Past the surv ival stage, development 
categorisation takes little cognisance of the fluidity of change in the teaching 
situation. While some teacher needs may be specifically identified with the 
stage of a teacher's professional development (or experience), contemporary 
research suggests that after consolidation there is a high degree of 
generalisation of teachers' professional needs regardless of the length of 
teaching exper ence leacher burnout, for example is not simply a matter 
of fatigue, but also a function of inability to cope with a rapiuiy changing 
scene 

As mentioned varlier in this paper, a major, systematic study ol the 
pn)iessif)nal needs of tc-c^chers was undertaken by Reynolds and Clark (19C t) 
in Western Australia In that study, 1336 (or approximately ^}%) of the 
population of teachers in the state's publn, catholic and independent pR- 
s( hools, primary and secondarv' schools were surveyed by questionnaire. Of 
the teachers sampled, 243 (approximately 18%) had two years or less teat hing 
experieme, 271 (approximately 2()7r ) from three to five years, 218 
(approximately 167^) had from eleven to fiiteen years, and 287 
(approximately 21%) had had more than fifteen vears' experience Approxi- 
mately 43% of the teachers sampled were male and appn)Ximately 57% were 
lemale (comparable to the proportions in the Western Australian wm hing 
profession as a whole) ApproximatcK 4% of the (eat hers were in pn-v h(K)ls, 
approximately 5()7r were primary tea(hers. 40%. w-re secondary teachers 
and af)oii: 6% were both primarv and setondary teachers or in sj^etialist 
j^ositions Appn)Ximately 48% of the sample were in adniinistrative positions 
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such as senior master/mistress, deputv principal jr pnnc ipal 1 he majority 
of the tCtichers (approximately 61%) classified thcmi>eKcs as working in the 
metropolitan ^rca while approximatelv yj7c saw themselves as teaching in 
country areas 

All teachers sampled were asktd to identify the cuinculum areas or 
subjects m which they felt a need for professional development ami to indicate 
those aspects in which they felt a need for assistance, viz m content, teaching 
strategies, progrimming skills, classroom organisation, student evaluation: 
and dealing with atypical students In addition, they were asked to identifv 
the speciiic aspects with wliich they felt they needed help, if any, in a number 
of general areas of professional development, viz in developing their role as 
a professional; in understanding education as a process, m developing their 
skills and knowledge of leaching group>, of teaching individuals, of 
curriculum orgai.isatic i and implementatir n m interaction with 
professional colleagues and interacting with parents and the community at 
large: in ..kill in lilling the role of administrator in a school commuiiitv 

Although there were some differences related to the age level taught, length 
of experience and whether teachip ' ^ countrv or metropolitan areas, taken 
overall, the curriculum/sub)eLt r, of primarv and secondary teachers, 
ranked m term" '^' proportion ol lers indicating that tney needed help, 
wer? as shown . lablc 4 

The relatively low proportion of teachers seeking assistance in tea( hing 
atypical students appeared directly related Xo the teacher's experience with 
such students 

The sampled t: . ^rs* needs in the respective aspec ts of the broad areas 
of general professional development are described fullv in Reynolds and 
Clark (1984, 34-62) Suffice 't to report here some significant findings. 
Approximately 56% of teachers reported the need for help m copmg with 
stress in tea( hmg/adinmistratron - the imj tanc e of this need is highlighted 
by a Queensland Teachers* Union (198!3) study which reported that 43 9r of 
the teachers sampled found the teaching situation extremely stressful and 
32% found It inilcllv stressful Some 53% of the sample reported the need 
f or a greater knowledge of departmental ^^oIk les regula ions and procedures, 
32%i I. ceded help m developing and rlarifvmg a pers{)nal philosophy of 
education. 61% needed he p in coping with new dire( lions and changes in 
the teaching role, .59% iieeded more knowledge of recent developnu nts in 
theories of teachmg/learnmg. 52% wanted help in developing and managing 
parent aland community involvement in the educatK)raI process, and 49% 
needed assistanc in tianslati.ig theories ol education into dassioom prac tue 
In addition. 12%- needed help with classroom control and discipline. 51% 
wanted help with classroom tec hnologv . 44% needed help with promoting 
a positive classroom c hniafe t ) o|>tini!^e le,irning 




Table 4. Curriculum/Subject Needs of Teachers 



Area | Pnmarv |^ Secondar\ I 



_ — „ . 


/c 


Rank 


; % 


Kank 


Knowledge of s\llabus/subjeci conicnl 


61 


2 


\ 


1 


Help with leaching striicgies 


64 


1 


1 60 


2 


Help with programmi.ig skills 


53 


4 5 


48 


6 5 


Help with classroom and 










resource organisation 


53 


4 5 


i 47 


8 


Help with diagnosis/icsling/assessing 






1 




student performance 


60 




j2 


5 


Teaching atypical students 






I 




• the gifted learner 


36 


8 


48 


6 5 


• the slow learner 


44 


6 


i 57 


4 


• the unmotivated learner 


42 


/ 


58 


3 


• the migrant 


20 


10 


1 


10 


• the Aboriginal 


23 


9 


I 30 


9 



Summarised across all icache/s sampled, and a\eraged for the category, 
the development needs in the broad general categories referenced above 
are shown in Table 5 



Table 5, General Areas in Which Teachers Express Needs 





% 




Category 


Indicatmg 






Need 


Rank 


Developing the teacher's proless.onal role 


31 


6 5 


Understanding education as a process 


54 


1 


Skills and knowledge ol teaching groups 


43 


2 


Skills and knowledge of teaching individuals 


32 


5 


Skills and knowledge of (urnculuin ori^.inisation 






and implementation 


31 


6 5 


Interaction v.ith pi olessional colleagues 


30 


8 


Interaction with parents and with & 






(omiTujnity at large 


37 


3 


Sk'Il in filling the role ot sdiool adnnni^tratoi 


34 


4 



Another useiul, but less extensive, study of teachers' percept lon.s of their own 
prolessional development needs Vv^as undertaken by Mcnire (1983) tn a 
questionnaire study ol 493 prirridry and 382 secondary teac hers in lona. 
The ♦ ulls of this sludv iilso sh(jw that various sorts of teachers have diHering 
felt iKc s whic h also vary according to location and lime However, some 
generalisations are po.^sible Both primary and secondary teacheis appear 
to express the need for assistance m curriculum planning, development and 
evaluation, m student assessment, in management v't classroom behaMour, 
and m leaching in mullic ullural situations As a group, primaiy teachers felt 
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the need for assistance in most subject areas in the primary school 
curnculum Secondary :eachers, on the other hand, appeared, as a group, 
to express priorities for assistance in identifying, generating and using 
learning resources in developing parent ari community involvement, in 
catering for individual differences and »n remedial educpiion techniques; in 
administrative skills; in interschool cooperation, in human relations, and in 
cooperative teaching techniques. 

How is the help that teachers seek to be given? The very nature of 
individual differences among teachers in their felt professional needs, together 
with *be wide range in the etiology of such needs, preclude aspiration of a 
panacea. There are, however, a number of principles which, if observed, 
should enhance the probability of designed teacher support activities 
achieving their purpose. Such activities should. 

1. as far as possible, be preventive rather than remedial For example, 
planned curriculum or organisational innovations or conversion 
programs should incorporate envisaged additional teacher responsibili- 
ties, knowledge and skills required, and the appropriate strategies lor 
assisting teachers to meet them, as part of the implementation strategy; 
2 be needs focused designed to meet the anticipated or expressed needs 
of teachers (Goodlad, 1975); 

3. be determined and planned in consultation with the teachers thev are 
intended to assist (Moore, 1983); 

4. be planned and designed to maximise ease of teacher access to the 
knowledge, skills, insights and so on that they seek; 

5 encompass multiple strategies for delivery of the activities, 

6 be development oriented aimed at enhancing the competence of 
teachers over time 

7. take cognisance of how teachen (as adults) learn (Tough, 1971) and be 

oriented accordingly, 
8 be non-threatening to those for vhom the support is intended, 
9. provide for evaluation of the efficai y of the support (Warner and Lipke, 

1981); 

10 provide for follow-up mamtcnancc of the support (Warner and Lipke, 
1981). 

Currently a large array of possible avenues for teacher support may be 
'dentified in practice Such avenues include. 

• in -service pror ams or difTenng duration (system sponsored/school 
sponsored, in school/out of school, whole school/specific LTOups), 

• advisory teacher services (school provided/system provided, on 
request/regular program), 

• lighthouse st hoois (system sponsored) s jpporting st rnmnding schools 
and teachers, 

• specific project teams (school develops d/systcm provided), 

• professional semini^rs (st h(X)l sjK^nsored/svstcm sponsored/pnifessumal 
teacher asstx lation sponsored/teachers' union sponsored), 
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• professional consultant les (school runded/systeni funded), 

• within school case-study sessions (based on the principle oi mutual 
support), 

• wirhin school individualised teacher development programs - in which 
senior staiT(^^ Master Teachers) discuss teachers' needs with them 
and together arrange and nnonitoi appropriate support activities: 

• tcdche. exchange programs (school sponsored/system sponsored, oi 
varying duration, for varying purposes, involving staff erxhanges 
within the system/external to the system); 

• visiting teacher program to tertiary institutions (schooVsystcm 
sponsored) - usually of a ser^-ster duration in which the visiting 
teacher pursues a non-examinable development program mutually 
agreed among the teacher, sponsor and tertiary institut'.on; 

• courses, of varying length, at tertiary institutions (av.-ird/non-award). 

The array is somewhat bewildering and most elements of it are expensive, 
which tends to emphasise the importance of the piinciples enunciated 

A potentially useful support strategy, particularly for teachers seeking help 
in classroom control and teaching strategies, used in some initial teacher 
educ'Uion programs but seldom in schools, is ^Guided Self-Analysis' - a self- 
development program for teachers sponsored over a decade ago by Parsons 
(1974). It IS not so much Parsons' specific program that has potential as it 
IS the fundamental principles on which it is based In summary; the program 
involves the teacher in establishing lesson objectives, planning teacher- 
learning activities to achieve the objectives, recoiding the subsequent teaching 
session(s), replaying the lesson in whole or part, as often as required, and 
addressing a list of critical questions to analyse the interaction to determine 
whether objectives were realised and under what circumstances, to seek, 
through such analysis, explanation for success or failure in achieving the 
object 'es Where necessary, idternative teacher behaviours (both structuring 
and reacting) are hypothesised and the lesson taught again (with another 
group) and the same analytic procedures applied While the first analysis 
IS usually done in private, reanalysing in the company of, ar 1 in discussion 
with, an experienced collea.gue (^ ^ a Master Teac her) has proved helpful 
Finally, .ii^-rc are two potentially iruitful but negle' avenues for teacher 
suppon - erne of which is underutilised and the other not utilised in Australia 
First teleconfereru ing, either on a dyadic or network basis with an advisor 
or consultant (for example with a teacher in a lighthouse school) as a means 
of tcMchcr support, is underutilised It is a technique (often used with home 
tutors in correspondence teaching situations) whu h is particularly applicable 
to teac hers in remote areas The sec one! is the uh of the national and regional 
commercial television networks for teac her-dc-velopment in non-prime 
viewing time Perhaps overan nmg polic y-makers must Ix' ( onvinc ed that the 
real cost to societv is not in presiding the service but rather in failing to 
provicfe It' 
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Differential Needs of Teachers in Various Cctexts 

A career in teaching will not end in the educational context in which it began 
As society changes, a concurrent necessity is adjustment to educational policv 
and practice As such ch.^nges have impacted upon education systems, 
systems have found it necessary to broaden the range of educational activities 
in which they engage This has resulted in the development of a widening 
of the range of specialist appointments - a broadening of career outlets for 
teachers zi all levels But as almost all tearhers have been prepared for life 
in stereotype classroon»s, new knowledge, new understandings and new skills 
must be developed by those who seek to fill management or specialist 
positions. 

Table 6 lists many of the specialist appointments to be found in Australia's 
school systems. It also lists several (marked with an asterisk) which are 
presently largely speculative but which will be subject to special mention 
In an attempt tv, bring some order into the list, the respective positions have 
been grouped according to the.r area of responsibility It is proposed, in the 
mam, to discuss here the categories per se 

L Administrative Positions 

Each position in this category' with the exception of Coordinator o*" Student 
Teacher Practicum, is a promotions position v. .th senior policy making ard 
administrative decision-making responsibility Each, where it is located, is 
an important link in the school adninistration chain. The incumbent of each 
position needs appropriate managerial skills strong in human relations, 
supervision and communication - skills which, even if they appear to be a 
natural characteristic of the incumbent, may be sharpened through specialist 
training in broadly based programs of school administration In many 
instances (and certainly usually excluding Practicum Coordinators and 
Boardinj^ Masters/Mistresses) such skills c»i"C acquired via courses taken at 
tertiary institutions prior to appointment to the position But all t(X) often 
such training is after appointment and often through specifi(a]ly oriented 
in-service activities 

The role of C(K>rdinat()r o*^ Practicum is betomini( mcrc;?singly im[)ortanl 
and should only be filled by those displaying excellente in teaching and a 
commitment to their profession and appropriately qualifitu in the student- 
supervision and staff-supervision roles 

The posit H^ns of Boarding Master/Mistress are. by their vrry nature, 
relatively few m number Persons filling these roles mjst ha\e pride in and 
commitment to the s( hool and its philosophy, sound human relations skills, 
warmth, a deep and empathetic understanding of human nature and a high 
degree of both initiative and self-control 
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Table 6. Current and Project Specialisations 



Appointment 



Principal 

Deputy Principal 

Senior Mistress 

Senior Master/Mistress 

Subject Master/Mistress 

Coordinator of Student-teacher Practicum 

Housemaster/mistress 

Boarding master/mistresj 

Curriculum Coordinator 

Subject Advisory Teacher 

Health Educator 

Personal Development Educator 

Transition Educator 

Outdoor Education Teacher 

Careers Educator 

Work Expcnencc Coordinator 

Resource Teacher 

Remedial Educator 

Special Education Teacher of 

• profoundly deaf 

• blind 

• physically handicapped 
» mentally retarded 

• intellectually gified and talented 
Advisory Teacher 

Teacher Librarian 

Computer Aided Instruction Specialist 

Audio-Visual Teacher/Ad\ i ,cr 

Master Teach i.-r* 

Welfare Teachers 

Rehabilitation Teachers 

Teacher-Counsellor* 

Teachcr-Social Worker* 

Teacher-Communicatiors Sprr lalisf* 

Rural Teacher 

Itinerant Tea( her 

S(.h(K)l of the Air rcd( her 

Distance Education Teacher 

Museum Education Officer 

Zoo Education Officer 

A.t Gallery Education Offircr 

Bounical Gardens Educitirjn Offuvr 

Abc^nginal School Tcafh/-/ 



Area of responsibility 
Administration 



Curnc ul"m 
(Design and Delivery) 



Special Edi'cation Services 



Teacher Support Services 



Welfare Teachers 
Student Welfare Support 



Sp« ( lal C^fjniext Tvii( hrrs 
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2. Curriculum Positions 

Teachers in these positions are, of necessity, ste<,ped in the knowledge and 
competencies required in their positions. They require appointees who are 
essentially academic leaders, facilitators (not dogmatists) and coordinators 
of others The incumbents should be enthusiasts (but not bores); ihey sliould 
listen as well as being heard; they should be visionaries in their domains and 
active in action research They, too, because of the nature of their roles, should 
be above average practitioners of human relations and communication skills 
Se\'eral of the positions, vu those of Transition Educator, Careers 
Educator, Outdoor Educator and Work Experience Coordinator interface 
with the community- Accordingly, the attributes of good public relations 
facilitators should be among the appointees' strengths. 

3. Special Education Positions 

Each of the positions in this category requi.?s a high degree of professional 
competence and integrity. No-one should be appointed to such a position 
without i.ppropriate prior training. Appointees to positions relating to 
children with learning difficulties should also be selected because of those 
essential personal traits of understanding and patience They should relate 
well to fellow professionals, b^ able to work well in a team and to 
communicate easily with classroom teachers. Their class load or case load 
should be low to permit the patience and thoroughness their responsibilities 
command. 

Teachers of intellectually gifted and talented children should themselves 
be scholars and appreciative of the arts They should function as facilitators 
working with their students to design and pursue programs that challenge 
and enhance the student's excellence. 

It should oe noted that there is a widespread trend to mainstrcaming of 
atypical children. Such a policy will require regular accessible advisory 
support and professional development assistance for those classroom teachers 
involved 

4. Teacher Support Positions 

The effectiveness of teacher support ^T\ ices is dependent, in large part, upon 
t\.(> phenomena, viz the professional competence of the specialist and 
reciprocity of cooperative attitude and support Letween the specialist and 
the teacher in mutual respect and tn -t. Essentially support personnel vih 
work in a dyadic relationship in response to a felt need and request for 
assistance from the classroom teacher Although such specialists, other than 
Master Teachers, sh( Id be action-research oriented, they must avoid the 
mersell and excessive demands on the school's limited Hnancial resources 
The concept of Master Teachers has been alluded to several times already 
in this paper There is an urgent need in scho')ls to retain excellence in 
tc?'-hing in the ciassr(K)m That is, there is need for outstandmg teachers to 
serve in .^hools as exeniplars of tcachinii at its best, to be available 
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auviMjr5,iotxrsuppon teachers for beemnineteachfrN t,.K*.t 

tk-»^^^r. L r» 1 ^ to De Visionaries in 

Lrrr:' ^ 

5. Welfare Teachers 

They mus, be teachers .ho manifest unders.and.ng, pat.ence lo>a u ind 
6. Student Wdfa. ^ Support 

parents or guardiars are inrrra^inrrK..^ j r . ^ ^^"ucms ana their 
7. SjKTiai Context 'Iea( hers 

..ro cssK.n.. ,KH.,p.„, n, p^,^ra„., and ,h,-v sh.,„l 1 h.n,- n adv" 
lor niraJ s. hcH,Js and f',r af,(,n^InaI s( h(H,Js 



H( ( CSS to 

>n. 



leathers for rural schooh 

It IS not the rcsponsibait) of this paper to address the whole question of ru *al 
education. But the obser\ation must be made that one of the continuing 
problems in rural education is the high mobilu\ rate amontj teachers and 
of retaining suffKient teachers of excellence Tomlinson rt ai (1983) in their 
review of the Commonwealth Countrv* Areas Program were k .o 
recommend 

That the Schools CommisMon sponsor a national task lr)rce to investigate the 
major problems of the recruitment and retention of teachers for count r\ schools, 
and the causal factors of teacher mobihtv in countr\ areas, and to propose 
measures to ensure more stability in staffing in isolated s(hcK)ls (p35) 
leachers employed by state systems in Australia are required to give an 
understanding to teach anywhere in the state but few are trained for that 
context- Disaffected country teachers complain of such things as professional 
isolation, their failure to gain community acceptance, iheir unr .paredness 
for multigradc teaching and so on 

Perhaps the first need for countn education is to scrap the emulation of 
the urban model Other steps which might follow include: (i) mcorp>orating 
into all teacher education programs (as is presently done in some programs) 
modules of study c^n rural culture, studies of rural communities, management 
of multigrade classes, rural resource people as visiting spKrakers or 
participants in rural modules, and optional school experience in country 
settings, (ii) short pencxis of staH exchange between rural and urban sch(X)ls, 
(iii) induction programs for new country appointees geared to the culture 
of the context. In the case of appointments to one-teacher sch<K>ls as a 
beginning appointmer.t. identification of an accessible schcx)l as a 'lighthfiuse' 
school to give support - including staff visitations, \ \\) liberal conditions of 
suppor* for attendance at professional development seminars. 

leachers for Aboriginal Schools 

It is Aust.alian Government pf)lKy to support the training of Aboriginal and 
Islander teachers in the hope ihat they will, in the main, want to teach in 
their cultural sf h(X>ls This program is having wme bite. Hut for many years 
to (ome AlxTigmal a ui Islander s(h(K)ls will (leprnd up<,n white teachers 
Such teachers often experiente c f)nsiderabl( difficulty in wc)rking in 
indigenous s(hcx)ls There are a number of prc)fessK)nal nc'-ds which they 
mil fh.. VIZ 

• they must lu quire a philosophic a) and historic al basis for Cf)nsiclering 
AlK)rigmai and Islander ecfucatuin which iinriKes uriderst«inding 
bic ultural de\elf)priirnt. ethni) entrism. crrijxiwenTirrit and community 
development. 

• they must Understancl current issu'*s n\ Alxjriginal and IshindcT 
eclucation in urban and rural sectors of Australia. 

• they rnusi ac quire the- skills of c urric uluin cie\e|opiiic nt and resourc c- 
impro\ isation. 
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• they must have pnor experience of hving and working with Abongmals 
and Islanders in their communities, 

• they must understand the historv' of Aboriginal and Islander and 
European relations since European colonisation; 

• they must acquire the skill of language communication in Aboriginal 
and Islander contexts, 

• they must be aware of, and understand the issues involved in Australian 
race relations 

Finally, here, Australian education has developed many of its specialist 
appointments from a reactive stance, often to external initiatives or stimulus, 
rather than from a proactive stance. The consequence is that adequate 
preparation of staffoften follows the event rather than precedes it. There are 
many specialist opportunities for teachers who seek a challenge outside the 
mainstream of classroom teaching. Unfortunately, many of them remain 
vinattractive as they fail to provide for meeting teachers' needs for 
achievement - they offer no career pathways; surely an issue, which in the 
interest of quality education, merits urgent attention 

Changing and Prospective Roles of Teachers 

1- The Changing Social and Cultural Context of Teaching 
Although it is not possible to predict with accuracy the nature of Australian 
society at the end of the twentieth century, a number of writers and reports 
in recent times f^.^. Auchmuty, 1980, Schools Commission, 1981; Jones, 1982; 
Queensland Board of Icacher Education, 1985) have outlined the changing 
and current complex nature of it. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
observations is that, as with other nations, Australia is in one of the most 
critical penods of its history as it faces a complex set of interacting phenomena 
destined to result in marked changes in the structure of society - in its value 
system, and in the quality and style of life it offers. 

In summary, contrmporary Australian society faces the problems of 
adjusting to such phenomi n'^ as: 

• the rapid expansion of knciwledge and its early obsolescence; 

• the emergence of new te hnologies requiring less labour and the 
acquisition of new skills, apd, in the realm of industry, concomitant 
(A^-rproduction and the result a it increased unemployment and poverty 
- with growing '!ependence on the welfare state and a shift in 
employment from the industry i to the service and leisure sectors; 

• ihe impact of scientific achievennents such as cloning, human organ 
transplants, the silicon microchip ; nd the harnessing of nuclear energy 
(to name but a lew) - achievements with potential for both highly 
beneficial and horrendous social consequences, 

• the med»a revolution, 

• an ag* ^ and in( reasingly multicultural and multilingual population, 

• the rise and tolerance of pluralistic value systems, 
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• growing support for human rights and emancipation of minority 
groups - reflected in anti-discrimination and equal employment 
opportunity legislation; 

• the breakdown of marriage and the family - increasing numbers of 
single parents, a decrease in the average size of families, and an 
increasing number of mothers either in, or seeking, paid employment 

• escalating problems of drug addiction, alcoholism, hedonism and 
epicurean attitudes, 

• a decrease in Australia's historical dependence on Europe and a 
strengthening of political and economic links with Asia and the Pacific 
region 

These phenomena, and many more, exist in a context of conflicting political 
ideologies, both in Australia and elsewhere, national and international 
economic uncertainty and international turbulence. 

The mediate and longer-term social and cultural consequences of the 
interaction of these phenomena are speculative Suffice it to recognise that 
major social changes are occurring, that the rate of these changes will 
inevitably increase and that the complexity and implications of them will 
demand unprecedented many-sided adjustments to them. The presentation 
and enhancement of the quality of life in the emerging society v/ill require 
citizens who possess the intellectual skills of enquirv; problem solving ind 
decision-making, citizens w.io ha\e a breadth of knowledge and creative 
capacity, the skills of personal autonomy and social competence, ethical 
discretion, and cultural awareness; citizens who have career proficiency, 
citizens who are capable of evaluating the personal and social efficacy of their 
decisions T he development of such qualities must then become the goals 
of the school system and the qualities teachers must be competent to foster. 

2. The Changing Professional Context of leaching 
The social and cultural phenomena referenced above have indirectly 
impacted upon the objet tives. nature, and pn)vision of sch(K)ling in Australia 
to produce (hani^ing professional environments in whuh teacher^ must 
operate A summary of ihe areas in whu h such changes may be seen has been 
provided [)y the Queensland Board of Teacher Education (198.5) in its 
pamphlrt Pro)fri 21 Vachers for the liventy- First Century The contemporary 
scene may be niap[)cd under the rubru of changes m (a) content ancJ 
pedagogy (curriculum). (!)) s(h(M)l organisation and settings (< ) lotus of 
decision-making, and ((<) c quaiit\ and o[)[)ortunit\ 

(a) Curriculum Chan(ff 

Until the c\'irl\ seventies, s(hools were mamK orgamseti on the basis of 
Relatively pR'scribed programs of si uc!\ usmgcentralK (ktermineti s\lla.)usc»s 
of instruction The skills R-(|Uired oi teachers were < loseK related to the 
implementation of these programs Su( h is no longer the situation C'ontem- 
|X)rary sch(K)l programs reflec ! mark< cl < hanges in c urru uiurri orgams<ition, 
eContent, pedagogv. and assessment 
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• acknowlcdm' th^- pluidl. niuldt ultural naujK ot ou! so(ici\ and seek a lorm 
ol ( ultural-social integration vshith \alucs iiilcrac tion and tree 
( oniinunuatiun anionj^st dixersc groups and suh-tulturcs. le ihi iommon 
multicultiire 

• out line those aieas of knowledge. understanCi.ii^ «ird e\|H rience whith all 
students are to stud\, le the lommon Uarntn^s 

• hrint^out in the bub)<xts and themes studied, fheir beai ing on contemporar\ 
social life, and their rele\an<.e to all human beini^s, / r th( contemprrary relevant 
aspects of education 

• spet liv minimum desirable kinds of Icarnini^s tor all students, instead ot 
attemptmg tc co\er specialised, optional and additional learnings lo meet 
panuular student and social interests and needs i e the basic, essential learnings 

• define long-term, v\cll- 'qucnted and s\sterr.'<nc learnint^s trom the 
beginnini;s ol primar\ to the end ot school vears. i e the structure of Icarninff 

• pro\ ide opporti'iutv tor students ol ditterent le\els ot abihtv background and 
interest to stud\ together, le the common learning 'ituotions 

• spe< it\ t\ pical learning tasks and methods and \Na\s ot appKing learning to 
lite situations. / e the common applied learning tasks (pH) 

The- paper goes on lo slate iliat 'One major challenge to Australian schools 
. Will be to define core curriculum in such <x wav as to provide all students 
with learning tasks that are well structured, flexible, socialK rclexani, future 
oriented and stimulatmg' (pi 5) If this challenge is to be met and if school- 
based turruul;. are to be the 'order of the day' then there are significant 
implications tor teacher development 

The first of these is that teachers will need to be a\\t»re ol contemporary 
Australian culture, ol its universal and idiosyncratic elements, and of 
emerging c hanges in our c ultuial traditions 7 hey will need an apprec lation 
ol the diversity ol ( ulturJ traditions in the many ethnu groups that nov\ lorm 
a significant part ol Australian ^-oc iet\'. They will need to be •^killed in 
curriculum and svILibus devc-lopment and their c-valuation lliey vmII also 
need an understanding ol the struc ture ol knowledge, and oi the hierarchical 
nature ot cognituc* and attecti\e processes It these needs a»e viewed as 
itn}K rati\es there will nec-d to he c onsiderable rethinking c)l the structure and 
ccuilentol manv [)rescMA ic e leac her t due ation programs Meanwhile*, sc hcK)ls 
will need to address these* issues lor existing s*all through their teacher 
cicAclopnu nt programs 

(u) dharii^ts in content 

Then* an c onsulc lahlc elements ol c oinmonrditN j !/.■ lound m the* c urr<*nt 
siat(*mc*nt ol amu ol schooling in the \anous Aus'ialian states lypical ol 
sue li statements, and illusiratue ol c onte H>,)orar\ emphases, in that ol the 
South Australian rdiieritie)n I)ep,ntinent, nz 
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to help students develop: 

• lively inquiring minds, a love ol learning, and a willingness to appl> effort 
to worthwhile tasks 

• the ability to think rationallv 

• the use ol the imagination 

• powers ol creative self-expression 

• powers of judgement 

• physical and mental health 

• self-confidente, a sense of worth, and rcspat .md ron^'deration for others 

• a coherent set of personal and social \alucs and a (omm-tmcnt to them 

• decision-making and problem-sol* ing skills 

• an understanding of themselves and their world 

• competence in intellectual, social and physical skills 

• knowledge of skills relevant to adult life and cmplovment 

(Steinie. I98I, 19) 

Within the spirit of seeking to fulfil these aims two trends are discernible 
First is the em ' . on integration of subjects to form areas of study. The 
second, mainly .ne secondary school level, is the emphasis on core and 
elective studies Changes in content are less marked in the primary sector, 
though there is a growing emp isis on an awareness and use of technology' 
sensitivity to the environment and personal development, including values 
and sexuality (^jg see Beazley, 1984) 

The .«iajor pressures for change in content have come in the secondary 
sector. The bases of the pressure appeal to stem from the devolution of 
curriculum development to schools and their communities (albe't within 
prescribed policy guidelines); decreasing job opportunities for school leavers 
and a consequential increase in students remaining at school beyond the 
upper limit for compulsory attendance (see Hughes, 1983); arguments for 
greater relevance to the post -school needs of adolescents (see Hughes, 1983, 
Queensland Board of Teacher "Education. 1982), arguments that the 
seco» dary school turnculum is dominated by *hv tertiary institutions, 
mi lority pressure groups pleading special sub)ects. and the impact of Special 
Purpose Programs (describe elsewhere in this paper) as prrt of the 
Australian Government'*^ Equality and Kquity in Education Policy 

Th(* rcspt)nse by schools t'^> these pressures is mainly being made through 
the elective studies component of the ( urnculum "'his component incr 'ases 
in pioportion in the post-compulsory school years In some states ele* tive 
studies are divided into those which mc^'t prescribed ( riteria for strijcture 
md rigour and an ac( epted by the appropr ite accrediting authority towards 
a tertiary entranc ' score, and those which ar^* developed by schools for the 
development of students but not eligible for tertiary entn'nc e Examples of 
ele( live subjects developed by s( hools. vvhi' h iij^^y or may no( be eligible for 
tertiarv er»ran( e - depending upon the staH\ its ( i iN-na and practu es - are 
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theatre, motor mechanics, career education, transition education (school to 
work), hostessing, business law, consumer education, media studies, 
aeronautics, sex education, Australian "tudies, environmental studies, 
tourism, and psychology. 

Of course, while the elective curriculum has been expanding, the 'Back 
to the Basics' argument has not abated. Hughes (1983) rebuts this view, 
counter- arguing that 

While the importance of the basic skills is unquestioned, what students need is 
not a narrower set of skills, but a much broader and more effective one The 
demands of our current and future society are for higher order skills in 
communication, in mathematics, in acquiring information, in assessing 
information and in analysing arguments. (pl2) 
Even the elective currioilum may be a mechanism throu^ which such hi^er 
order skills are developed. 

The real danger in the elective curriculum is in the integrity base of the 
knowledge taught. Teachers are not specialist in many of the areas of study 
they offer and while using 'professionals' on a part*time basis may be a part- 
solution, it is not the norm for schools. 

(iii) Changes in Pedagogy 

Changes in pedagogy are required to meet changing aims and objectives and 
the context in which teaching and learning take place. It is not possible to 
list all such changes here. Stveral examples must suffice. 

ITie emphasis upon cognitive skill and attitude development, in addition 
to acquisition of knowledge and skills, in contemporary statements of aims 
for schooling requires a major change from the current pedagogical strategies 
of many teachers (who tend to focus almost exclusively on teaching content 
and skills). Such a requirement places teachers under stress and if the 
emphasis is to b*; given, specialist support services for teachers will be 
required. For example, the introduction of ROSBA (see Queensland Board 
of Secondary School Studies, 1978) required teachers to design work 
programs for accreditation which state the process (or cognitive skill) 
objectives, content objectives, skill objectives and affective (attitudinal and 
value) objectives of the program. Further, they were required (except in the 
case of affective objectives) to specify the criteria ^or determining how well 
the objectives were met. The requirements met with widespread criticism 
and resistance from teachers and the Queensland Board of Secondary School 
Studies developed a task force of trained teachers to visit schools in the role 
of consultants. If the legitimacy of a srt of stated aims of schooling is accepted, 
cooperation must be gained from preservice teacher education institutions 
to incorporate in their pmjTams the rationale for them and appropriate skills 
to foster their achievement. There is no evidence at the moment that this is 
happening to any significant degree 
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Implementation of a curriculum which emphasises an integrated 
orientation rather than subject/discipline focus also requires a shift from 
traditional pedagogy. Again teachers may well require support to generate 
and test appropriate strategies. Likewise, team teaching requires a break from 
the popular didactic approach to teaching. Tliis mode of teaching requires 
a high degree of cooperation in planning, implementation and evaluation 
At the primary level it is well addressed in preservice teacher education but 
virtually ignored at tiie secondary level. 

The advent of the microcomputer is already having a maHced impact upon 
classrooms. If this aid to teaching is to have a profound and long-lasting effect 
on student learning, then as Ri ff (1985) has argued, misconception, mis- 
management and misuse by teachers must be avoided. As Ruff warns *no 
computer can actually replace a teacher, nor can it be expected to'. (pl98) 
The biggest task ahead is to train teachers in the use of microcomputers as 
an adjunct to their teaching. This will require them to know the capabilities 
and limitations of microcomputers and to plan the integration of the micro- 
computer's appropriate use into their teaching plans. 

In the field of distance education, the future uses of Aussat will call upon 
the design of appropriate instructional stra -gies which will differ from 
* normal' pedagogical practice in correspondence and School of the Air 
teaching. 

The moral emerging from the examples, as mentioned earlier in the paper, 
is the need to view changes in pedagogy as an integral component of the 
planning for introducing any curriculum innovation or for the adoption of 
any new aid to teaching, 

(iv) Changes in Assessment, 

At both primary and secondary levels there is wide recognition of the roles 
of both formative and summative assessment This is paralleled by a growing 
de-emphasis of regular formal examinations in favour of less formal, 
diagnostic 'on-course' assessment The movement is more marked in the 
primary sector. Secondary schools, committed to a form of creaentialling 
have tended to cling on to external examinations as the ultimate form of 
assessment. Neither Queensland nor the Australian Capital Territory has 
external examinations. In Queensland such e..aminations have be'^n totally 
abolished in favour of school-based assessment since 1970 at year 10 and 1972 
at year 12. Other states either have moved or are moving to a combination 
of school-based assessment and external examinations (see McGaw and 
Hannan, 1985) 

School-based assessment (which may be moderated by one's peers) 
requires new sets of skills and acceptance of new responsibilities on the part 
of teachers (particularly if one adapts a form of criterion-referenced 
assessment as is the current situation in Queensland) and may well place 
them urder stress if they feel inadequate for the charge (sec Campbell et al 
1978) The skills of designing assessment instruments to test stated syllabus 
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objectives, of explicitly stating performance criteria to be applied in 
assessment, of combining measures of disparate performances to arrive at 
an overall assessment, of scaling if norm-based criteria are be used, of 
working cooperatively with peers to establish 'standards* may be fostered in 
the short-term through inservice teacher development activities and in the 
long-term through incor|X)rating their development in pre-service teacher 
education programs. 

(b) Change in School Organisations and Settings 

There is a degree of fluidity in school organisations and settings which have 
significant implications for teacher development and initial teacher 
education. Among these changes is a movement towards mainstream ing 
(mentioned earlier in this paper) of all children with oth^r than extreme 
learning disabilities. Such a movement places an onus up>on all teachers to 
master the skills of learning diagnosis and program and learning materials 
design, to work with advisors and consultants to become familiar with 
appropriate referral agencies, and to develop the qualities of understanding 
and patience. 

Another change is extension of open-space and team teaching, well tried 
at the primary level, to the junior secondary school Next, in Queensland, 
at the pilot level, ^here is a resurgence of the senior college concept developed 
in Tasmania many years ago. This concept which interfaces the senior 
secondary school and TAFE program is a challenge to teachers of two 
disparate traditions to bridge the gap and ensure the continjity of 
curriculum, pedagogy and assessment. The concept of resource centre 
learning, or schools without walls, is not dead while non-traditional schools 
appear to be thrivirjg. 

Currently there is a question of meeting the needs of adolescents in their 
earlier years - the middle school (see Bella, 1984, and Power, 1984). In her 
paper, Bella argues that neither the typical primary school nor the secondary 
school provides for the unique needs and characteristics of early adolescents. 
Indeed, the present system of secondary schooling is seen by her as exaggerat- 
ing the separateness of adolescents. Bella (ppll-12) states that her review of 
the literature supports the middle school concept with aims 

• to service the educational needs of the in-bctwcrn ages in a school bridging 
the primary/secondary gap, 

• to provide optimum individuahsation of turruulurn and instru( tion for a 
population characterised by great \ariability, 

• to promote (ontinuing progress through phases And lc\cls of the total 
educational program, and 

• to facilitate the optimum use of personnel and fadlities a\ailabl(* for 
( ontinuing improvrnient of schoohng (Bella, 1984. 7) 
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While there is a high degree of acceptance of the middle school concept in 
the United Kingdom and the USA, there is no unanimity in Australia. 
Indeed, a most provocative and revolutionary proposal has emergtd in 
Queensland (Queensland Department of Education, 1985), vtz. to reorganise 
the entire school system in three levels, viz. Junior School (prescribed to 
year 3), Intermediate School (years 4 to 10), Senior College, as mentioned 
above (iinmediate post-compulsory years). Indeed, pilot projects for such 
organisation are under-way. The nature of teacher education proposed for 
the above three levels is outlined (p29) in the above paper. In a subsequent 
report of a committee to review 987 reactions to the above and other 
proposals (Queensland Department of Education, 1986, 53-58) it was argued 
that the Junior School concept be explored further, the Intermediate School 
concept be rejected and the Senior College be seen as but one form of offering 
p)ost-compulsory education. Obviously, if all three of the levels as originally 
proposed were adopted, there would be considerable consequences for 
teachers. 

(c) Changes in the Locus of Decision-Making 

The most significant contemporary changes in the locus of decision-making 
are attempts tc be seen to leaven the former highly bureaucratic, centralised 
decision-making processes in two major directions, viz in curriculum 
development and in community involvement in the school. It is now common 
for education systems to devolve responsibility for curriculum making (within 
state and system guidelines) to individual schools and their communities. 
In the case of schools not large enough to undertake the exercise, system or 
regional exemplars are available from which to choose. It should be noted, 
however, that because of the emphasis on core, the real choice for schools 
is in the elective domain - where they are restricted to the resources available 
to them. In some instances pilot studies are being run to form clusters of 
schools to share their specialisations and thus broaden the curriculum 
offerings within each school in the cluster which, may, of course, include both 
state and independent schools A further constraint on the apparent freedom 
for secondary schools is in the necessity to meet accreditation requirements 
if elements of the curriculum are to contribute to tertiary selection. 

The most fully developed set of policies relating to community involvement 
have been implemented in the Victorian state education system (see 
Ministerial Papers 1-4, Education Department, Victoria, 1983). The 
Ministerial Papers have seen the development of representative school 
councils responsible for school policv-making in curriculum objectives, 
resource utilisation and broad organisational policies. The papers have 
planned for the establishmentof centralised support services for the schools 
and for periodic monitonng of the school's improvement plan drawn up and 
updated by each school council as the broad canvas for i* jol's develop- 
ment. There may be some difficulty in some states or some areas of some 
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sutcs, because of sparsity of population and talent, in establishing in<iividual 
school boaids in accord with the Victorian model. Under such circumstanres 
larger areas or regional councils, covering all schools in the grouping, might 
be developed. 

Generating and accepting community involvement in school policy- 
making is destined to become an imperative of the teacher and school 
administrator's role. Appropriate studies relating to teacher-parent inter- 
action, and to teacher and parent roles in school policy-making must become 
part of initial teacher education - extended through subsequent teacher 
development activities. 

(d) Equality and Opportuntty 

Perhaps the most significant development in the professional context of 
teaching in the western world m recent times has been government funding 
of specific projects aimed at promoting equality and equity in education. An 
example of this in Australia is the introduction of special purpose programs 
from Commonwealdi funding to the states and territories by way of the 
Schools Commission. Such programs are based upon the following set of 
assumptions: 

• aU students and youth have the capacity to ieam irrespective of culture, class, 
race, gender or disability, and should through schooling have access to the 
knowledge, skills and understanding necessary to shape their lives and to 
participate in shaping the society of which they arc a part; 

• schooling should 'upport students progressively and consciously to assume 
responsibility for their lives, 

• all citizens have a right to participate in the national democracy, whatever 
their backgrourd or circumstances. This confers on the Commonwealth the 
obligation to ensure that all students in Australian schools receive a quality 
education; 

• Australia's international commitment to combat discrimination and disad- 
vantage ansmgfrom socio-economic circumstances, race, gcnHcr or ditability, 
and to protect natural resources, place a particular responsibility on the 
Commonwcaltn to ensure that all stud T.ts have equal access to education 
and its benefits; 

• the nation as a whole should mobilise its educational resources to meet agrccu 
national prioniies or needs and to work toward improvements in schooling, 

• adequate general resources for schools ar* a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for the improvement of educational conditions, 

• inequalities within the society and the disadvantages experienced by students 
require the differential distnbution of resources to schools and within schools; 

• parents and students should participate in the de^ rlopment of learning 
programs, in decisions within schools, and in decisions which affect their 
schools; 

• teacher* should participate m processes for the development of better schools 
and improved ie«^cher practices 

(Commonwealth Schools Commissio.i, 1985, 58-59) 
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The programs arc aimed 

to assist system and school authorities* 

• in making equitable educational provision for all groups of students. 

• in fostering related forms of school improvement ?nd teacher de /elopmtnt, 
and 

• in responding to issues of national significance, fuch as the implications of 
new technologies or expanded participation in secondary education 

{op at, 59) 

The precise details of the specific purpose programs funded and proposed 
for future funding, through the Schools Commission Equity Programs, 
School Development Programs and National Priority Programs) are outlined 
in its publication Quality and Equality (1985). A tabulation of the programs 
is provided in Table 7. 

The conditions of funding the Specific Purpore Program include 
adherence to the principle that programs be developed by the states and 
lerritori'^s tlfrough consultation with representatives of the school systems, 
parent and teacher organisations and, where appropriate, students. 

Table 7, SpcciAc Purpose Programs 



Equity Programs 



Aboriginal education 
Disadvantaged 

schools 
Participation and 

equity 
Rural schooling 

development 
Special education 



School Development Programs 



Australian community 
languages and culture 
Basic learning in j^rimary 

schools 
Computer education 
Paren' participation in 

schooling 
Professional development 



National Priority Programs 



Education centres 
Education prionnes 



(Commonwealth Schools Commission, 1985, 76) 

The intrxluction of the equi(y and school development programs in 
particular necessitate competencies not currently characteristic of many 
teachers and whose undeistanding and acquisition are generally not currendy 
part of either contemporary pre-service teacher education or in-service 
education programs. The range of such competencies includes program 
needs assessment, program design and development, program evaluation, 
submission writing and defence, and cooperative thinking and decision- 
making. It may be argued by some that such competencies are not essential 
for all teachers - that maybe these are special skills to be demonstrated by 
teachers selected and specially trained as either regional conniltants or school 
leaders' in the process of program design and evaluation. In the short term 
this may well be the most expeditious and efficient way in which to move if 
the full potential of the special purpose programs is to be achieved. 
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3. The Teacher's Role in a Changing Scene 

The emerging social and cultural context of teaching and the consequent 
changing professional context have implications for the roles teachers must 
play and for the qualities essential to fulfil them effectively. Perhaps the most 
significant change in role for teachers is that from a purveyor of knowledge 
to a facilitator of learning concerned with providing equal opportunity for 
all students to learn. The over-arching role implies functioning as a learning 
diagnostician, a curriculum planner, a stimulator of learning, a learning 
resource consultant, an cvaluator of learning materials, h implies acting as 
an ideas sounding board, an evaluator-critic, an upholder of standards, a 
remedial educator, a friend confidante and counsellor. (Here it is worthy of 
note th^t Andrich ft al. (1979) quoted four studies which sec the teacher' role 
as embracing more of the parent's role and tending toward that of a 
community worker.) In addition, the changing scene will require teachers 
to become translators of the culture who objectively expose conflicts facing 
society, and mediators between parents and students and between th school 
and community. 

Nixon and Bumbarger (1984) argue thai student teachers are . . . future 
teachers but their preparation is now. All that can reasonably be expected 
is that we provide the students with skills and knowledge to meet presently 
identifiable changes in the roles of teachers'. (p236) The qualities essential 
for filling the roles specified above have been considered at length by 
Auchmuty (1980) and many are incorporated in contemporary teacher 
education programs, but some are becoming increasingly more important, 
foremost among these are commitment to a personal philosophy of 
education; a deep understanding of human development and of the nature 
and structure of knowledge in general and in appropriate specific domains 
of the curriculum in particular, an awareness of the nature, values and culture 
of contemporary society - its rate and directions of change and its 
continuities; a sensitivity to, and respect for, the cultur<: and traditions oi 
ethnic communities forming part of Australian society. To these may be be 
added the human relations skills of effective decision -making and people 
management It is also increasingly imperative that teachers recognise the 
validity, and acquire the skills, of parent and community involvement in the 
decisions affecting schooling. What :s being suggested here is that, in addition 
to being knowledgeable (a given) teachers must become more socially aware, 
more socially responsible and mere socially competent - they must become 
more 'people oriented'. 

Knowledge of, and skills in, a number of technical areas are also essential 
to fill the role of facilitator of learning and to ensure equality of opportunity 
to learn. These include a knowledge of, and skills in, curriculum design, 
implementation and evaluation; competence in a wide range of formative 
and summative assessment procedures and strategies for cntenon-rcfercnced 
performance and evaluation, skill in establishing interpersonal relationships; 
knowledge o(, and skill in, applying strategies of guidance, knowledge of, and 
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skill in efiective collaboration with, appropriate referral agencies. To these 
should be added competence in teaching in multicultural classrooms; skills 
in classroom action research and submission preparation; an understanding 
of, and competence in the use of, contemporary technological aids to teaching 
and learning. Finally, it is essential that the contemporary teacher and die 
teacher of the future remain alert to events and issues in the world at large, 
that they have an awareness of, and skill in using, appropriate interpersonal 
and community communication strategics, and diat their professional 
behaviour be in accordance with an acceptable code of ethics. 

So much for die future professional needs of teachers, if one acknowledges 
the recent Carnegie Report (Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession, 1986) die extent to which teachers will be able to enhance die 
quality of life in die emerging society will depend not only oii their 
professional development but upon fundamental changes in the school itstlf. 
In essence the required changes may be summarised in the words of Tjcker 
and Mandel (1986, 25), *We must invest teachers widi a much greater degree 
of tn^st and responsibility to render professional judgements about the most 
appropriate educational treatments'. 
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NEW PATTERNS AND DIRECTIONS IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF THE TEACHER 



Geoffrey W. Beeson 



In this chapter, recent tjmds in the professional development of teachers in the United 
States arfd the United Kingdom are outlined with reference to the relevant research 
and development literature Hits is followed by a summary of recent developments 
in Australian teacher education Attention is drawn to several similar trends in 
the three countries including a greater recognition of the relationship between the 
quality of education in schools and the quality of teaching, the importance of 
regarding teacher professional development as a continuum, an increased emphasis 
on service education, and tighter constraints on resources Some future possible 
directions are discussed in the light of these trends and current and emerging needs 

The last two decades have seen Tint, increased attention given to the 
development of effective pre-service teacher education programs, followed 
by a growing recognition of the importance of arranging opportunities for 
the continuing professional development of the teacher This trend has deen 
evident in the United States and the United Kingdom as well as in Australia. 
While masters relating to initial teacher education still occupy the majority 
of space in the teacher education literature a growing emphasis is being 
placed on induction and in-service education. 

Recent Trends in the United States 

In the United States, there is an impressive amount of literature reporting 
research in teacher education. In a recent review of pre-service teacher 
education, Koehler (1985) examined '•esearch in six categories: studies of the 
skills and attitudes of teacher education students; studies of the skills and 
attitudes of practising teachers that reflect on their pre-service education; 
studies of teacher educators, studies of institutions; evaluations of teacher 
education programs and methods; studies of institutions; evaluations of 
teacher education programs and methods; research reviews, analyses, and 
syntheses. Amongst the particular issues Koehler identified for future 
research and development were investigations of the processes of teacher 
de'.'elopment, and the investigation of ways of providing student teachers with 
frameworks in which to place the various techniques and strategies of 
teaching to facilitate recall and use in later teaching situations. The latter 
suggestion arose out of the problems facing teacher educators of how to teach 
skills, attitudes, and thought processes for which the students do not yet 
perceive a need. Looked at another way, this problem may be addressed by 
a ^ging a better articulation between pre-service programs and the full 
time teaching in school:*, ind by developing more effective provision for the 
continuing professional development of teachers. 
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The Research and Development Agenda in Teacher Education (Hall, 
Hord and Brown 1980) was a national project designed to identify and 
develop priorities for crucial, researchable issues in teacher education. It 
resulted from an increased national awareness of, and concern about issues 
in teacher education, combined with the impetus for all constituent role 
groups to collaborate in addressing the issues. It was organised around two 
dimensions: the teacher education continuum which represented the 
consen.us of the planning committee that teacher education should be viewed 
as a continuing process of developing knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
behaviours throughout the course of professional life, and seven topic areas: 
content, process, context, professionals as learners, collaboration, change/ 
dissemination, and research methodology. However, the papers which 
contributed to the development of the research and development agenda were 
organised only around the seven topic areas. 

Some six years later another national project in the form of a special 
conference with a similar purpose was planned to develop recommendations 
for future directions in research, practice and policy development in teacher 
education (Hall rt oL 1985). In this latter project, the concept of a continuum 
of teacher edvcation was much more strongly evident. Papers were pre&jnted 
in thj three major areas of pre-service, induction, and m-service teacher 
education. In each of these areas practice recommendations, research 
recommendations, policy recommendations, and critical warnings were 
formulated. Furthermore, in contrast to the previous conference, p£uticipants 
in this conference included chief state school officers, legislators, school 
superintendents, as well as staff from the teacher education institutions. 
Finally, three major areas of unanimous agreement were identified as a result 
of the conference: (a) that teacher education should be viewed as occurring 
across the professional continuum; (b) that improvement in teacher education 
is directly tied to improvement in the conditions and status of teaching; and 
(c) that improving teacher education requires the collaboration of policy 
makers, teacher educators, teachers and researchers to develop a shared 
language and understanding. 

This shift in conference participation, in level of agreement, and in 
emphasis between the two conferences is indicative of the recent more general 
shift of focus from pre-service education to the continuing professional 
development of the teacher It should be noted that the main component of 
this shift is a greater emphasis on the importance of the induction and in- 
service phases rather than a decrease in attention to initial preparation. 

Howey and Vaughan (1983) recendy described the state of professional 
development in the United States as being in a state of flux. They argued 
that pressure was growing to adopt in-service practices that were more school- 
focused, classroom-relevant, and collaboratively planned and implemented. 
I>espite the declining resources a mailable for education, they expressed some 
optimism, one factor being the increased knowledge about teaching that 
recent research and development had piovided. 
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On the other hand, debate concerning preparation of teachers continues, 
fuelled by considerable community dissatisfaction with standards of learning 
outcome in schools (sec, for example, National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, 1983). Some recent proposals have revived debate on the 
desirability of extended programs of teachei preparation, along with other 
structural and curricular reforms (Smith 1980; Joyce and Clift 1984). A small 
number of five-year pre-^ rvice programs are in operation at present, 
including those at the University of Kansas and the University A New 
Hampshii^e, evidendy with promisi^ v \xsults (Egbert 1^84). At the other end 
of the spectrum, one state has - ' ai. alternative route of entry to the 

professioi., through which co. .aates who meet certain requirements 

may be hired as provisional teac^-^rs. L^urir.g their first year of teaching the 
new recruits are required to take 200 hours of teacher education studies, work 
under the supervision of a teacher for 20 days, and pass several evaluations 
(Jaschik 1986). Further, tar-reaching structural changes, including the 
abolition of major studies in education in undergraduate degrees, are 
proposed in the recent Report of the Carnegie Forum's Task Force on 
Teaching as a Profession (1986). In its report, the Forum makes very clear 
the connection between quality in teacher education and quality in schooling, 
a matter which is taken up again later in this paper. 

Developments in the United Kingdom 

A number of new developments concerning in-service education in Britain 
occurred in the early 197us. Perhaps the most significant of these was the 
spread of teachers' centres, for v hich the f ndamental rationale was local 
curriculum development wor'c in which eachers were involved. Other 
developments included the usi of television as a medium, the offering of 
special extended courses, and a greater emphasis on school-based activities 
(Henderson 1978). More recertly, the term 'school focused' has been used 
tc describe activities that focus on the interests, needs, and problems of a 
particular school, and hence not only focus on the needs of individual 
teachers, but on matters which need the co-ordinated effort of a group of staff. 
School-focused in-service education is seen as a more effective means of 
promoting lasting change in schools (Bolam 1982). 

A wide variety of in-service activities has been in evidence, including those 
initiated anc^ conducted within schools, those conducted by local education 
authorities, and others conducted under collaborative arrangements with 
consultants outside the schools, including staff from higher education 
institutions (Donoghue 1981). An area of concern at present is that of making 
a collaborative model of staff development work. The concern reflects the 
view that unless teachers feel they are contributing to their own professional 
development, they are unlikely to be committed to take part Furthermore, 
there is general agreement amongst practitioners that in-sejvice education 
needs can be more effectively and validly identified if the teachers involved 
participate collaboratively in the process (Hartley 1985). 
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A Review conducted by a group of member countries of the C -ganisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (Bolam 1978) found agree- 
ment on three main reasons for the growth in the commitment of national 
governments to in-service education and training, namely, it is inherently 
important that teachers should continue their f>ersonal and professional 
education; the speed and nature of technological, economic, cultural, social, 
and political change dictate that teachers need to review and modify teaching 
methods and curricula; and, in the content of a reduced need for new 
teachers, the in-service education needs of a stable teaching force are 
especially important. The Review also reported broad agreement that in- 
service education and training could and should make an important 
contribution to the resolution of problems associated with several areas of 
activity in education, including the needs of special school populations such 
as multiethnic communities and disadvantaged rural communities, the needs 
associated with particular subjects, notably science and mathematics, and 
the new demands on teachers caused by the radically changing nature of 
school -community relationships. 

Recent initiatives by the national government iii the United Kingdom have 
been influenced by the national concern over quality of schooling and 
standards of achievement. A recent government White Paper (Department 
of Education and Science, 1985) states government aims to Vaise standards 
at all levels of ability* and to 'secure the best possible return from the resources 
which are invested in education*. A number of actions to be taken by the 
government in relation to these aims are set out in the White Papei; including 
reform of public examinations 'in the interests of the curriculum and 
standards*, making the in-service training of teachers more effective 'through 
new finan( ial arrangements*, and encouraging schools to do more to 'fulfil 
the vital function of preparing all young people for work'. These and other 
action^, have resulted in greater central control over all stages of teacher 
education. For in-service education they have led to greater centralisation 
of funding, greater demands including increased administrative complexity 
at the local level, and requirements to adhere to national priorities (Graham 
1986). For pre-service education, the establishment of the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education has meant that institutions offering 
courses of initial teacher preparation will be accredited to do so only if the 
courses meet certain criteria, as assessed by Her Majesty's Inspectors. These 
criteria are based on the government White Piper Teaching Quality 
(Department of Education and Science, 1983) and include length and nature 
of studies, selection and admission to courses, training and experience of staff. 

Recent AustraHan Trends 

The growth of teacher education in Australia in the early 1970s, coupled with 
the injection of Commonwealth Government funds during this period, 
produced a burst of innovatory activity in teacher education programs. A 
survey by Turney and his colleagues in 1975 (Turney 1977) revealed the 
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astonishing total of 703 innovations. These covered a wide range from minor 
changes to completely new programs and included school -based programs, 
innovations* in methodology, evaluations, teaching skill development, support 
for teachers in the early years of teaching, a variety of collaborative 
arrangements with schools, and nnany others. The vast majority of these 
innovations were involved with pre-service programs. This reflects the 
situation in Australia in general, where studies relating to initial preparation 
predominate, even when the context of the research could as easily relate to 
continuing professional development, as in the case of the development of 
practical teaching skills (Hewitson 1979). 

Greater attention was given to the in-service component of professional 
development following implementation of recommendations of the Interim 
Committee for the Australian Schools Commission (Karniel 1973). A great 
variety of innovations in in-service education resulted, including programs 
of widely varying content, length, and degree of formality initiated by 
employers, teachers, and other relevant groups (Skilbeck, Evans and Harvey 
1977). In addition, in-service activities were further facilitated through 
Commonwealth funded education centres. This period was one of marked 
increase in opportunities for professional development for teachers. Prior to 
the 1970s, provision of in-service education was minimal, despite the need 
of teachers to cope with the flood of new curricula which entered the schools 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s (Batten 1979). 

Attention was given to evaluating the professional development programs 
of that time (Batten 1979). Other research has examined teachers' perceptions 
of in-service education (Campbell 1975), materials development in pzuticular 
curriculum areas (Fensham etal 1974), and needs of teachers in their early 
years of teaching (Tisher, Fyfield and Taylor 1978; McArthur 1981). These 
last -mentioned studies are of particular interest in that they focus attention 
on the relationship between the pre- and in-service stages of a teacher s 
professional development, as well as on the needs of the teacher at a p£uticular 
stage. McArthur's longitudinal study of a group of secondary school teachers 
from the final year of initial preparation to the fifth year of teaching high- 
lighted the 'reality shock' which occurs as a result of the transition from 
student to teacher in the first year of teaching. A« ^ result of the study, 
McArthur made a number of suggestions for bridging the gap betv^ n pre- 
service training and initial teaching experience and for improving the 
practical aspects of initial teaching appoin ^nents. These included: more 
practical teaching in the final training year, preferably on an extended basis 
in the one school, a greater vanety of work experience throughout the whole 
of pre-service teacher education, and a continuing relationship between the 
training institution and first appointment He also suggested that beginning 
teachers should be given reduced teaching loads, should not be given the 
difficult and unwanted classes, and should be assigned to experienced 
teachers for support and guidance during the first year. 
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A National Inquiry into Teacher Education (1980) was established by the 
Commonwealth Minister for Educaticr in 1978. Its terms of reference 
required it to make recommendations *. . . on any changes \/hich might assist 
in achieving improved teaching and learning in Australian schools and pre- 
schools . . (p.xxi), taking into account a runr.ber of social and educational 
factors, and to state its assumptions atx)ut the objectives of education in 
Australia for the following twenty-five ye£:i*s. The Inquiry addressed a wide 
range of issues concerning selection, pre-service preparation, induction, and 
in-service education. 

The Inquiry considered teacher educai or t > be a process of continuing 
professional development, commencing w'wh pre-service education, 
proceeding through induction in the first years of teaching, and then 
continuing into a period of on-going professional development. Consistent 
with this view, and with the increasing content demands of pre-service 
courses, the Inquiry recognised the need to limit knowledge and skills which 
pre-service education should attempt to encompass and proposed a core of 
studies and learning experiences which should be required of all students. 
Eight areas of study 'Arere identified, but the determination of specific content, 
approaches and experiences and the balancing and sequencing of studies was 
to be left to the institutions involved and the profession itself The Inquiry 
also recommended that courses should include training in methods of 
adapting education provisions to a wide range of individual differences 
among students, provide information on the support and other specialist 
services available and should give attention to the development of appropriate 
skills and attitudes for teachers in a multicultural society 

Further, the Inquiry recommended a four-year minimum period of 
preparation for <J1 teachers, and that graduate diploma in education courses 
should be extended in length to a minimum of forty weeks. It paid particular 
attention to the nature and organisation of practical experience and made 
recommendations and suggestions designed to improve the effectiveness of 
this crucial part of teacher education. These included the need for clarity of 
objectives and of roles of participants, a planned program of gradually 
increasing responsibility appropriately distributed over time, and training 
of, and time allowance for supervising teachers in the schools. 

The Inquiry took the view that over the next twenty-five years the major 
mea ns of improving the quality of teach ing will be the continuing professional 
development of teachers. This was argued on the basis of much reduced 
intake:; of new teachers into the profession, continuing technological, 
econor.iic, cultural, social and political change, the rapid expansion of 
knowledge, and the changing nature of the teacher's role. It was considered 
that in-service professional development could best be achieved within a 
framework planned and organised at the school level, that the ultimate 
responsibility for continuing professional development rests with the teacher 
but that the obligation to participate in in-service education could be 
supported by various incentives, and that employers have complementary 
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responsibility to assist the teacher with professional developmtnt. Several 
recommendations were made aimed at facilitating and increasing profsi,- 
sional development, including paid release for one term after every seven 
years of service, participation in a minimum of five days of in-service 
education outside school hours each year, and increased funding. 

The Inquiry considered teacher education, research and development in 
Australia to be deficient in most areas. It formulated a list of priorities which 
included contextual research {f.g. investi^tion of community expectations 
of education; documentation and analysis oi the changing roles of teachers) 
and program research {e.g. longitudinal studies of the socialisation of teachers; 
evaluation of the relative effectiveness of various forms of in-service 
education), and recommended an annual budget to enable a co-ordinated 
program of research and development in teacher education to be mounted. 

During the period 1977-80 the governments of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, Western Australia and South Australia conmiissioned inquiries 
into teacher education at state level. Although there was some variation in 
the terms of reference for the inquiries, significandy there was general 
agreement amongst the national and state inquiries on several key matters, 
including the continuing nature of teacher development, the need to take 
account of the effects of technological change and the changing nature of 
society, the need to give more attention to the development of literacy and 
numeracy in schools, and the need for the teaching of community languages 
and intercultural perspectives. In particular, there was agreement that the 
quality of education was inescapably related to effective programs of 
continuing teacher development. Moreover, a recurring theme was that 
professional dcvclopmeiit should be closely related to the development, 
implemer* cion, and evaluation of the school curriculum (Coulter and 
Ingvarson 1985). 

Coulter and Ingvarson (1985) conducted a study of in-service education 
as part of a review of teacher education requested by the Commonwealth 
Government and to be carried out jointly by the Commonwealth Schools 
Commission and the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Conmiission. They 
identified a recent decline in in-service education provision, despite an 
increased need arising from changes in the career patterns of teachers, 
changing and increasing expectations of the teacher's role, and changes in 
education priorities and the emergence of new curricula associated with these 
priorities. Factors responsible for this decline included a reduction in the 
overall funding available and a lack of co-ordination at the national and state 
levels. Coulter and Ingvarson also reviewed the outcomes of the recent state 
and national inquiries. They found that little action had been taken as a direct 
result of the National Inquiry, apart from in the area of Aboriginal education. 
With respect to the state inquiries, they found that few major changes in 
teacher education policy or practice had occurred as a direct result of the 
various inquiries, and that, in general terms, much more had been 
accomplished at the pre-service level than at the in-service level. 
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The Report of the Joint Review of Teacher Education (Commonwealth 
Tertiary Education Commission and Commonwealth Schools Commission 
1986) mcluded an examination of developments in teacher education 
programs relevant to the Commonwealth priorities in education, including 
such areas as community languages, mathematics and science, education 
of girls, and integration of handicapped children into regular schools, and 
reported considerable activity in these areas. The Review recommended the 
establishment of two major pilot programs of intensive in-service training, 
one aimed at improving the quality of teaching in schools with a high 
proportion of students from socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds, 
and one for primary and junior secondary mathematics and science teachers 
aimed at improving girls' opportunities in these subjects. It also 
recommended the development and provision of programs for the 
preparation of Aboriginal teachers to teach in traditionally oriented 
Abonginal and Torres Strait Islander communities. The Review argued that 
there was a need to develop more effective practices of in-service education. 
It endorsed the principle of school-based in-service urograms and set out a 
number of guidelines on which such programs should be based. 

Emerging Patterns in the Professional Development of Teachers 

As the above discussion indicates, clear trends in belief about teacher 
education in Australia have become evident in recent years, the major 
directions being parallel to developments in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. These trends may be i ummarised as follows: 

• teacher education should be viewed as a continuum of on-going 
professional development; 

• there is a strong link between the quality of educat ion and the quality 
of teaching. A sub-set of this relationship is the link between curriculum 
development and teacher development, 

• the professional development of teachers is a joint responsibility of 
governments, employing authorities, the profession and the individual 
teacher; 

• changes in school and society, and the reduced influx of new teachers 
into the profession mean that particular attention must be paid to the 
provision of effective in-service education if the quality of teaching is 
to be improved; 

• school- focused in-service education is potentially a powerful method 
for improving the quality of teaching; 

• collaboration and co-ordination between providers of professional 
development programs, employing authorities, and teachers 
themselves are essential if professional development programs are to 
achieve the desired aims In particular, effective liaison between higher 
education institutions, as providers of pre-service education, and 
schools is crucial; 
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• within pre-service education, the provision of effective periods for 
practical experience is fundamental to the preparation of the new 
teacher; 

• there is a need for teacher education activities at the pre-service and 
in-service stages which focus on special areas of need; 

• continuing research and development in teacher education are 
essential. 

These trends in belief will continue to influence the shape of teachers' 
professional development in the coming years However, the extent of that 
influence, and, the level of progress in improving professional development 
opportunities for teachers, will depend on whether the very considerable 
existing obstacles can be overcome. These obstacles include limitations on 
available resources, difficulties 'i realising a satisfactory level of co-ordination 
between the parties involved, including governments and state departments 
of education, and difficulties inherent in some of the desirable approaches 
to teacher development, for example, effective collaboration between 
providers and teachers. Achieving effective collaboration is doubly difficult 
in a climate of restricted resources and applies both to pre-service and to in- 
service phases. 

With respect to pre-service education, a particular problem is the need 
to collaborate on the provision of practical teaching experiences. School- 
based programs (Tumey 1977) offer one way of improving practical 
experience and the perceived relevance of pre-service programs as a whole, 
but such programs have the difficulty of tending to require high staffing levels. 
As a consequence school-based pre-service programs are far less numerous 
at the present time than they were during the J 9 70s. What is needed now 
is a sustained creative effort to develop new arrangements between schools 
and hi^er education institutions which meet the professional development 
objectives and are consistent with the resources currently available. The 
extension of initial professional training to encompass a p>eriod of continuous 
teaching may hold some promise in this respert. An extension of the graduate 
diploma in education course from one year to two in order to allow an 
extended period as a probationary teacher is, perhaps, the most obvious 
suggestion in this direction. This suggestion is not new and its adoption could 
result in ^sandwich* courses (Russell and Hughes 1974) or two-year part-time 
arrangements Implementation of such a suggestion could help overcome 
some current deficiencies in pre-service programs and ease the new teacher's 
induction into the full professional role. 

A number of important advantages would be gained from the development 
of pre-service programs containing significant commonality in teacher 
preparation across the school age range. Such a move assumes undergraduate 
courses of the same length (four years) for all teachers. However, the 
advantages would be that it would allow students to postpone decisions 
concerning their area of professional specialisation (primary, middle school, 
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uppei secondary, and, in some cases, TAPE) until part way through the 
course, it would reduce the retrain'jig effort needed in cases where teachers 
are reqr ircd to teach at year levels different from those for which they were 
specifically prepared, and it would have an integrating effect on the profession 
as a whole Although there are obstacles in the way of conunon course length 
at present, this suggestion is worth pursuing, perhaps initially in the form 
of pilot programs. 

Because of rapid social, technological and educational changes and 
advances in the development of knowledge, there is also a continuing need 
for activities, including award and non-award courses, to enable teachers to 
up-date knowledge in their own subject areas, and to develop familiarity with 
and competence in new methodologies and new curricula. In keeping with 
community expectations and government priorities, a continuing feature of 
professional development in uhe future is likely to be activities focusing in 
areas of social concern, including community languages, education for giris, 
integration of the handicapped in regular schools, and community 
participation. 

Coulter and Ingvarson (1985, 143), argue that a basic principle of in-service 
education is that it is *. . . a vehicle for enhancing the autonomy and 
professional self-esteem of teachers as well as a means of improving the level 
of teaching skill and competence*. Consistent with this view is the application 
of techniques of self-evaluation and clinical supervision to school-based 
professional development. Self-evaluation is primarily a feedback 
mechanism, to be used as a means of improving the quality of learning and 
teaching with the most important audience being the teacher himself or 
herself. Strategies of self-evaluation involve teachers applying techniques to 
*. . . examine systematically their own progress, to monitor its effectiveness, 
and to provide information which will help them change direction when 
necessary' (Groundwater- Smith and Nicoll 1980, 89). The emphasis is on 
formative evaluation through a planned systematic collection of data about 
the teaching learning environment and events within it. Clinical supervision, 
despite its title, \s a constructive process whereby teachers critically examine 
their own or another's teaching. It involves the teacher using a collaborating 
colleague as 'another pair of eyes* systematically to collect data on one or 
more aspects of what occurs in the classroom (Smyth, Dickie and Tinning 
1986). Hibburt (1983) has experimented with the adaptation of clinical 
supervision to the 'self-supervision' of beginning trade teachers through the 
use of audio-tape recordings. Both self-evaluation techniques and clinical 
supervision have been available for some years but have received relatively 
litde attention They are worthy of further exploration as vehicles for 
continued professional development. Both approaches have the advantages 
of being non-coercive, classroom based, non-judgemental of teachers or 
students as to what is 'good' or 'bad', and they both allow teachers to monitor 
usefully their own practice at the level of individual classrooms and students. 
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Another promising approach aimed at improving the quality of school 
leammg and teaching was developed during a two year project following 
earlier pilot studies (Baird and Mitchell 1986). The project involved a group 
of teachers and classes of students in a single high school and was based on 
recent local research on how people go about learning. It was concerned with 
having students become more willing to accept responsibility for their own 
learning. There were three aspects: increasing students' knowledge of what 
learning is and how it occurs, increasing students' awareness of learning 
progress, and improving their contrr' of learning. The project involved 
coUaboration between teachers, academics and students, and, in spite of the 
time and energy needed on the part of those involved, the outcomes have been 
encouraging. 

Finally, continuing research and development in teacher education are 
needed to assist our understanding of the variables involved, to identify areas 
of need, and to evaluate progress. Good research illuminates good teaching, 
and this is an area we cannot afford to neglect under pressure of financial 
constraints. It is also true that the mere identification of needs, deficiencies, 
and alternative approaches is not sufficient to ensure improvement. 
Especially at a time of very real limitations on resources, considerable 
ingenuity and a determination to achieve progress are required on the part 
of all involved - governments, employing authorities, the profession, and 
individual teachers. 
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INTRODUCTION: THEME 2 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
THE SCHOOL 



Christine E. Deer 



All the papers in this theme include an historical perspective in their 
discussion showing how imfX)rtant the school has become as a focus for 
professional development. Since about the mid-seventies, with a reduction 
in the demand for new teachers there has been a shift in emphasis from 
prcscrvice to inscrvice education of teachers in the literature of teacher 
education. There has also been increased emphasis on the school as the focus 
for this inservicc education rather than on agents and planned activities 
external to the school. As Chapman writes, there are now calls: 

for a more integrated approach to professional development which estahUshes 
the learning community of the school as the major context for professional 
development and the collegial relationships of all members of a staff as the 
principal medium for professional growth. 
The papers show various ways in which this more integrated approach to 
professional development is taking place with concern for the individual 
teacher, for groups of teachers within a school or in a network of schools and 
for the school as a whole. In her p^r on Trofessional Development 
Through Supervision', Dawn Thew reports on Power's (1983) work of four 
types of differing developmental needs in a teacher's career These are the 
induction needs in the first years of teaching or immediately following 
appointment to a new position; th^ extension needs early in a career or in 
mid-career when serving in a promotions position; refreshment needs as a 
result of teaching a new class or age range or repetitious professional 
experience and finally conversion needs related to prospective internal or 
external redeployment, anticipated promotion or a period of ante-rctiremrnt. 
Each of these types of needs can be filled by school-focused professional 
development. 

The papers point to the need for teachers to participate in the planning 
of their professional growth opportunities whether they exist for the 
individual teacher, a group of teachers in the one school such as all Year 7 
teachers or all the geography teachers, for a whole school group or for a 
network of schools. The process of planning for professional development, 
as well as the implementation of such prog^^ams, is all part of school-focused 
professional development that allows it to o»Ter so much. Bill Mulford's paper 
on organisation development strongly emphasises these aspects. Reflective 
analysis of the process of development, implementation and evaluation of 
professional development programs is vital to their continued success in 
achieving desired goals. Wherever possible these programs would involve 
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students, parents and other people related to the well-being of the school 
community. Marelle Harisun documents clearly tht South Australian 
experience in school-focused professional development whiJe David Pettit and 
Eve WiJlich provide a valuable Victorian case study of professional 
development based on a partnership between teachers and parents The latter 
recognise the value of joint development of such programs, that is, the 
ownership of the program belonging to all participants, and the necessity for 
the participants to be regarded as equals. 

School-focused curriculum evaluation is being practised more often as a 
result of the grants ihat have been made available to schools by both Federal 
and State governments. The Schools Commissions Innovations and Disad- 
vantaged Schools Programs have been invaluable in supporting this form of 
professional development as evaluation becomes part of the program. Neil 
Russell reviews the changes that have influenced the nature of teacher 
evaluation roles in the school. He goes on to develop a clearly explained list 
of evaluation processes for teachers to use as they further this form of 
professional development. 

Colin Marsh discusses the use of materials development and imple- 
mentation as a means of professional development drawing on Hoyle's (1982) 
analogy of the restricted professional or highly competent technician and the 
extended professional or teacher. In contrast, is Mick Dunkin's paper which 
discusses ways of identifying the skills of pedagogy and of using teacher-pupil 
interaction schemes as a means of improving the skills of pedagogy. This 
paper addresses issues of professional development at the micro or classroom 
level. 

Finally, David Tripp looks at professional development through enquiry, 
moving to the realms of action research. The current issues in action research 
as a means of teacher development are concerned to link theory and praaice, 
to facilitate enquiry and to raise critical consciousness 

Throughout all these papers there is great stress on talking over the issues 
involved in school- focused professional development. Talking with fellow 
teachers, with the school executive, with students and parents where 
appropriate and with odier members of the school community such as clerical 
and ground stall who may have a part to play School-focused professional 
development is seen as a cooperative exercise that needs time for planning 
and discussion. These processes are themselves part of professional 
development serving to break down the isolation of the single teacher alone 
in his or her classroom with a group of students. Planning what is needed 
for the individual, the group or for the whole school calls for more sharing 
of ideas than has happened in the past This sharing has enormous potential 
as so much expertise can be pooled and reviewed. The papers in this theme 
provide many ideas for realising this potential. 
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BEGINNING SCHOOL FOCUSED 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



Ken J. Eltis 



Having noted a change tn emphasis in professional development programs from 
a concentration on teacher needs to a focus on school needs, the author examines 
reasons why teachers and schools have been slow to move into school-focused 
development programs The major part of this article examines approaches which 
will enhance the prospects of conducting successful school-focused development 
programs The recommendations presented are based on the findings of a major 
research study conducted in secondary schools in Sydney 

Why Get Involved in School-Focused Development Programs? 

From Teacher to School 

Since the mid-1970s the focus of attention in teacher education has shifted 
from an earlier preoccupation with the development of effective pre- service 
programs for teachers to the importance of continuing education as a way 
of sustaining teachers' professional growth. Recent repoits have emphasised 
the vital role in-s'^rvice programs can play in meeting not Just teachers' 
individual professional needs, but also in catering for school or system needs. 
There is international agreement on the urgent need for in-service activities 
to be more relevant to teachers' jobs and to the pressing needs of schools as 
organisations It is now acknowledged that the traditional practice of having 
individual teachers attend courses provided by outside agencies away from 
the school, while valuable, is not likely to promote lasting change in schools 
(Bolam 1982a). It would seem that increasingly it can be expected that, as 
attention focuses more and more on the school as the key unit for educational 
improvement or change, staff development activities will to a large extent 
concentrate on and be pursued in the workplace (Goodlad 1974). In various 
states of Australia we iire now seeing the introduction of Total School 
Development Programs to turn into reality such phrases as *the autonomous 
school' (Dutch School Council 1979), *the problem-solving school' (Bolam 
1981), *the school of the future' (Joyce et al 1983), and 'school renewal' 
(Massey 1981). 

Noting that no single aspect of the Scnools Commissions' Professional 
Development Program has been received with such acclaim as the move 
toward school-based and school-focused activities, Power (1983) has suggested 
a number of major reasons why this shift in emphasis in teacher development 
should have taken place: 
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* collaboration by teachers and systematic planning of activities aimed 
at identifying and tackling problems and needs of the schools can 
contribute to their professional develo; lent as wdl as to organisational 
growth; 

• the professional development of teachers is generally more effective if 
it occurs in work group; 

* teacher development activ^ities in a school-based, problem-solving 
format capitalise on the collective experience and clinical insights of 
teachers, and is in harmony with what is knowi. about adult learning 
and development; 

• school-focused development represents a workable, low-cost option for 
teacher development in a period of economic constraint. 

To these reasons at least one othv.r can be added which is particularly 
important at the present time. Schools have reached a point where teachers 
sre only very limited opportunities for promotion or a change in 
responsibilities (France 1981). Involvement in *across-the-schoor development 
programs can present teachers with a rich source of experiences which should 
contribute to their own professional development, if such experiences 
encourage them to use their talents £uid have ]X)sitive, tauigible outcomes in 
the form of school improvement. 

Has the Shift in Focus From Teacher to School Been Realised? 
It has to be said that, despite the compelling good reasons for the support 
of school-focused development programs, action on a large scale has not 
resulted. Unfortunately, the complexity of the tasks involved when school 
staffs as a whole and/or groups of teachers within schools critically appraise 
the situation with a view to setting up action programs to met identified 
needs or clearly established goals has been severely underestimated 
(Bolam 1982b; Batten 1979). 

The underlying causes of possible teacher resistance to the introduction 
of school-focused development programs need to be understood. A major 
concern for teachers has been that they might see a curtailing of traditional 
in-service they have knjwn and appreciated as meeting more personal goals 
(Bolain 1982a). A further problem has been that the pursuit of school-based 
activities has implied for many teachers that in-service might be expected 
to happen only in schools. For this reason, the term school-focused is now 
preferred. Howey (1980) has offered the following definition: 

School-foc- cd in-service can be defined as those continuing education activities 
which focus upon the interests, needs and problems directly related to one's role 
an<i lesponsibilities in a specific school site. These forms of in-service focus not 
only on individual teachers' concerns and needs, but on matters which demand 
the coordinated efforts of several, if not all, persons in a specific school setting. 
These forms of in-service commonly call for changes in the organisational 
structure and programmatic nature of a school. (pl7) 
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While this definition gives considerable clarification concerning the nature 
and goals of school-focused development programF it also highlights the 
complex nature of school-focused activities. It raises the cuestion of whether 
busy teachers in schools are abl to cope with such demands unless they have 
support available to them and are given adequate time for productive 
involvement (Baker and Sikora 1981). 

It should also be said that perhaps teachers are not used to working 
collaboratively to establish a successful agenda of activities considered 
appropriate for a particular school. They are more used to working in 
isolation, concentrating almost exclusively on their classroom teaching and 
fostering the learning of pupils for whom they are directly responsible (Dillon- 
Peterson 1981). The day-to-day pressures associated with being an innovative 
and stimulating classroom teacher may represent for many the dominant 
priority, leaving no time for involvement in more broadly-based school 
development programs. 

Finally, some schools, or rather their principals, may be apprehensive 
about any kind of program based on the premise that present practices could 
be less than perfect. The term 'school improvement* can carry with it the 
connotation that *all is not well'. Principals and their staffs need to feel 
reassured that school improvement docs 

... not imply a deficiency model but rather an 'orderly tuning' process required 
of all schools and their stafTs on a continuing basis. While school impi^xment 
implies 'change' [and that word also arouses nervousness in some - my addition] 
it should become part of the responsible on-going operation of schools. 

(Linden Courter & Ward 1983, pl86) 

Refining the Process of ^Improving' Schools 

Clearly, teachers need help to build up their expertise in working with other 
staff member to analyse the context iri which they work, establish priorities 
fo»- attention, and devise action programs which are carefully monitored for 
their impact. Without such support, we caiinot assume that school-focused 
development programs will automatically lead to school improvement or 
change. As Power (1983) has put it: *If teachers take part in programs 
specifically puroorting to meet their teaching needs which were inadequately 
planned and clumsily executed by their immediate coDeagues then it is 
unlikely that the quality of their teaching will be enhanced*. (p3) The 
relevance of this comment can be extended to apply to the total school 
context. 

In devising school-focused programs note should be taken of the 
accumulating body of research pointing to successful practices. For example, 
it has now been established that teachers become more convinced of the value 
of in-service programs, including school -focused programs if: 

• they can participate in identifying the objectives, and in planning and 
choosing the activities; 

• the program is practical and class-oom/school specific; 
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• ff *Iow teachers and local consultants are used as resource people; 

• adequate time is made available; and 

• there is some direct follow-up and support for facilitating the applica- 
tion of what is learned (FuUan 1980). 

All of the above may foster enhanced teacher commitment, seen as essential 
for school improvement (Crandall 1983). To these we should add the 
importance of complete support for the school's efforts from the school 
principal and tangible support at district (regional) levels (Loucks 1983; Cox 
1983), plus access to external providers able to assist with aspects of the 
program set up to meet identified needs (Baker & Sikora 1981). 

In short, it is not enough for a school to decide to embeirk on a needs 
analysis in order to set up an aaioi program. Other conditions must also 
prevail if the program is to have the desired outcomes. 

Identifying Targets for Action: Conducting a 'Needs Analysis' 
Fundamental to any school-focused development program is the 
identification of priority targets for action. Before discussing the mechanics 
of conducting efficiendy a *needs analysis' there arc several important matters 
which should be raised. 

The process of conducting the needs analysis is every bit as important as 
the designation of the actual need areas to be pursued. Reference has already 
been made to how essential it is that all staff be involved in identifying 
objectives and tl.en planning and choosing activities. Schools must establish 
effective procedures designed to facilitate staff participation before the needs 
analysis is undertaken. 

The Prerequisites for Success 

After conducting a study in three secondary schools in which staff from a 
tertiary institution linked up with teachers to mount school-focused develop- 
ment programs, Eltis and his colleagues (1984) put forward a series of 
guidelines designed to enhance the prospects of school improvement 
programs. The establishment of a coordinating committee in this school was 
seen as essential. A key task for such a committee is to motivate the staff to 
focus on whole-school issues and, in the case of secondary schools, assist in 
breaking down the barriers caused by subject department organisation 
structures. If the committee is to be successful at getting the staff to focus 
on across-the-school matters, membership should contain experienced and 
less experienced staff, should have some of the school's executives amongst 
its number and be drawn from across a range of teaching areas. It should 
also have as part of its membership external consultants who are willing to 
work with the school and who can provide access to resources which will 
contribute to the quality of programs set up in response to the needs analysis. 
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The kt / person in the development of school- focused in-service programs 
will be the school coordinator or committee convenor. The INSET 
coordinator's task is not an easy one. The person must demonstrate 
considerable ability in organising and conducting meetings, communicating 
with staff, liaising with external providers, and be able to command the 
support and respect of the school executive. From their study, Eltis et al. (1981) 
sug^stcd that the position of committee convenor should be occupied by a 
mature, confident, articulate person not lacking in interpersonal skills. 

If a school has established a committee with terms of reference known to 
all staff and acknowledged power to act, then the convenor can initiate action 
with committee members to see how a 'needs analysis' might be carried out. 
For the planning to be effective, the committee should be given adequate time 
in which to carry out its aeliberations. The provision by the principal of relief 
from teaching can be a very potent way of showing support for the work of 
the committee. 

The imix)rtance of kinds of measures just described for enhancing the 
prospects of school-focused development programs has been highlighted by 
other writers. Wood and Johnson (1982), for example, have described a five- 
stage school improvement model in which the first stage is establishing 
readiness, an im]X>rtant dimension of which is the setting up of a planning 
committee which, they argue, should have very broad membership, including 
representatives of teachers, students, parents and the community. Goodlad 
(1983) says that schools should not embark upon school improvement 
programs unless they ha'^e assessed their own readiness for the exercise, 
including whether appropriate expertise exists on the staff. 

Conducting a 'Needs' Analysis 

After clarifying its own purpose and establishing guidelines as to how it might 
operate, the initial task of the committee under the leadership of its convenor 
will be to determine how to involve staff in an action program, llie committee 
should consider how it might go about a 'needs' survey and then hold an 
initial meeting with all staff to present the possibilities. While at such a 
meeting the principal will be able to demonstrate support for the committee, 
it will be essential that committee membei-s play a strong leadership role and 
win the confidence of the staff in the ability to produce action. 

It should not be overlooked that for many staff this may weU be a time when 
they are seeing a very different style of decision-making operating in the 
school. Eltis and his colleagues (1981) found, for example, that staff in their 
three secondary schools were used to decisions being made about matters 
affecting the school either by the principal, or the principal in consultation 
with the deputy and subject department heads. As well teachers were used 
to being considered as belonging to a particular group of subject teachers 
and the line of communication proceeded downwards from the executive to 
die staff through the subject department heads. This style of decision-making 
will not facilitate school-focused development programs which are intended 
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to focus on matters from a *total schoo/ perspective. Thus, at an initial 
meeting to discuss a possible needs survey adequate opportunity should be 
aUowcd for all staff to ask questions and make suggestions, the aim being to 
let staff feel they *own' the program and that, if it is going to succeed, they 
must be willing to continue lending their support (Gress, Inglis and CarroD 
1983). 

The processes followed to determine the ^needs' to be tackled should allow 
staff to express their views freely and clearly so that any action program 
devised is directed at significant matters understood by all to be important. 
In die Schools and In-Service Teacher Education (SITE) Evaluation Project 
in die United Kingdom (Baker and Sikora 1981), a combination of 
questionnaire and interview was used. The team from Macquarie University 
in Sydney adopted a similar approach (Eltis et ai 1981). Bolam in the United 
Kingdom has developed his Guidelines for Review and Institutional Develop- 
ment in Schools (GRIDS; as part of a Project funded by die Schools Council 
entitled School Review and Development. The following discussion is bzised in 
large measure on the approaches adopted in these three Projects. 

Once the staffof a school have agreed to participate in a school-focused 
development program the first demand to be made of them will be 
participation in a needs survey. The committee should draw up a brief survey 
in which staff are asked to identify in-service activities required: 

• for them personally, 

• for them as members of a 'function group', and 

• for the scY j] as a whole. 

They should also be aslc^ A to indicate in their responses what activities they 
consider are urgent requirements, lb assist the committee to establish 
priorities of need, staff should also be asked to list their priorities (say, 
choosing five), across the three areas of personal, 'functional' group and 
*whole school* needs. Using this information the committee can then identify 
areas of need suggested by staff in their initial responses. It is important, 
however, that these areas be clarified through interview and also that some 
indication be obtained from staff as to how the need area might be attacked. 

Stage two of the *needs analysis' can be effectively handled by a series of 
interviews with a cross-section (say about one-third) of the staff. Not only 
do the interviews help with the needs identification, they also provide staff 
with an opportunity to present their views on what might happen in the 
school. And, most importantly they provide the committee with an 
opportunity to be seen playing a key role in the establishment of an across- 
the-school program. 

There are other models which can be followed to arrive at a set of needs 
for a particular school. For example, Edelfelt (1982) has described the Six- 
Stage SDSI Program, Staff Development for School Improvement, developed 
by Eastern Michigan University and designed to foster collaboration between 
schools and the University. In this model the 'interactive needs assessment', 
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Stage II, involves the active participation of staff with an outside consultant 
having expertise in the needs assessment process. The services of such a 
consultant can be very helpful provided that person*s efforts are integrated 
from the beginning. This means that, when setting up a coordinating 
committee, a spot should be found for the consultant whose role should be 
fully discussed. 

An extension of the consultancy model can be found in the School 
Resource Network Program (SRN) described by Copeland and Kingsford 
(1981). A Teacher's Centre offers to schools a team of three members (a 
facilitator, a recorder and an observer), specially trained in facilitating stafT 
development planning meetings and these three * facilitators' help schools in 
the 'identification of staff development needs' and assist with the planning 
of subsequent activities. An imix)rtant plus in the scheme is that the Centre 
becomes aware of needs existing not just in individual schools but shared by 
a number of schools. 

More recently, writers have put the view that a needs survey should involve 
not just teachers but also parents and pupils (Wood and Johnson 1982), and 
indeed other personrel such as janitors, counsellors, community agencies 
and central administrative staff (Massey 1981). While this idea might appear 
attractive, especially as schools are being encouraged to forge closer ties with 
their communities and to establish school-cc.nmunity committees (Swan and 
McKinnon 1984), it would seem wise to suggest that, for schools making an 
initial foray into school-focused development programs, it might be best to 
restrict the number of groups to be consulted as a first move. Joyce's view 
(1983) has a lot of merit: school improvement should occur in stages, and 
a more ambitious overhaul should be overtaken only after the school has had 
experience working on more restricted asf)ects of its program. For this reason, 
too, it has not been suggested that parents and/or pupils should initially be 
members of an in-service coordinating committee. Expansion of the 
committee to include representatives of these groups might best occur after 
the staff have had some experience working collaboratively on school 
improvement. 

Feedback to StafT 

Once interviews have been completed (no matter what approach is adopted), 
the committee should prepare for a meeting at which staff members are 
informed of the results of the 'needs analysis'. It is important for the 
committee's standing that the second full staff meeting take place within a 
specified time frame, say no later than six weeks after the initial meeting. 
By adhering to such a tight schedule, the committee will show that it intends 
to get on with the action and that it has the ability to get the job done. 

In addition to providing staff with the results of the need^ survey, a second 
purpose of the meeting will be to enlist staff support for the development of 
aaivities designed to meet the identified needs now more closely defined and 
established in a priority order. There are those who argue that action should 




continue only if there is support from about three-quarters of the staff 
(Edclfclt 1982). That percentage may be too demanding. It has to be said 
that there will be some staff members who will have needs of a more personal 
kind {e.g. young teachers stil* going through induction; teachers taking a 
senior class for the first time in an area they have not taught before) and may 
simply not have the time to give a school- focused development program tiieir 
full support. The committee must decide whether or not it should continue 
when it assesses staff reaction at the second staff meeting. 

The Importance of Process 

Before turning to the setting up of action programs it is important to point 
out the procedures just described place considerable emphasis on processes 
which tan facilitate the involvement of all practitioners in school-focused 
development programs. The view being put is that in-service should not be 
something done to teachers but should rather call for their active participation 
in and contribution to program development (Emrick and Peterson 1980). 
What is devised will not be a static program but one which will need 
continuous adaptation and will call for teachers to display greater willingness 
to accept responsibility for issues beyond the classroom door. 

If the process is working and teachers are sharing ideas about problems 
in the school and how to resolve them, then the result will be a school in which 
there is a climate of greater trust and more open communication (Copeland 
and Kingsford 1981). But most important, the atmosphere created will be 
one which McLaughlin and Berman (1978), following their Rand Studies, 
see as the most effective: teachers are seen as creative problem-solvers and 
not as recipients of 'top-down' information designed to 'fix it air. 

Designing Action Programs 

It has already been suggested that the prospects of school- focused 
development p-ograms will be greatly enhanced if results of a .'aff survey 
of needs can be fed back in detail relatively quickly. The expectation will be 
established that, with the aid of its efficient committee, the staff can achieve 
the goals it sets for itcelf. As Gress and L colleagues have said: 'Staff 
developnii^iii for changing school climate is concerned with participant 
expectations . . It is the changing of expectations as well as the changing 
of the status quo which improve climate' (1983, p3). 

The task now is to decide what action should be instigated so that the staff 
can be actively involved in the pursuit of programs devised in response to 
clearly identified needs It is at this point that teacher expectations should 
not be ignored, though they may be iiard to match. Teachers used to brief 
bursts of in-service focused often on quite specific teaching problems may 
have unrealistic expectations about how quickly they might see an 'improve- 
ment'. It is not uncommon now to read that an effective staff development 
program with the school as the unit of change will take* 3-5 years (Gress, Inglis 
and Carroll 1983; Wood and Johnson 1982) 
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It is worth citing Joyce and his colleagues (1983) once again. Arguing tliat 
schools should be realistic about what can be achieved, especially in the early 
yearsof a school'focused program, they suggest that school improvement be 
undertaken in stages. During the first stage, attention might be given to the 
refinement of aspects of a school's program {e.g. a change of policy for school 
discipline; closer integration of a language across the curriculum policy). That 
is, adjustments might be made to school objectives and minor aspects of 
programs without gready disturbing the school's equilibrium. In the second 
stage, renovation of one important aspect of the school's program can be 
undertaken (e.g. a revision of the curriculum for pupils in a particular year). 
Here the aim is threefold: to improve the school's program in one area; 
establish staff development as a way of life; and, most im]X)rtant, to allow 
teachers to experience group problem -solving activities in an atmosphere 
which supports school improvement. Finally, schools might attempt a major 
overhaul of the organisation, programs and practices, in an attempt to design 
what Joyce et al. call 'the school of the future'. This aligns with the advice 
offered by Wood and Johnson (1982) who suggest that it is desirable to identify 
outcomes for the first year of a program and then to concentrate on these 
primary' aspects after preparing a detailed plan. At the end of that year 
progress can be reviewed in terms of what has been achieved on individual 
programs and how the goals achieved are linked to longer-term objectives. 

In planning programs a number of considerations might be kept in mind. 
If a major aim is to help staff acquire skill at group problem-solving on 
matters which affect the whole school community, then it is important that 
a significant issue be selected which represents a challenge for the school as 
a whole. Once a decision has been taken concerning the focus of a program 
the school's committee should coordinate activities and see where additional 
assistance might be needed and found outside the school. It may even be 
IX)ssiNe for individual staff to go to courses already on offer with the specific 
brief of returning to the school to share their newly- acquired knowledge with 
their colleagues 

When selecting programs to be pursued it should also be ]X)ssible to 
identify some areas where 'functional groups' in the school might participate 
in programs which meet their specific needs. (For example, a numt>er of staff 
might have suggested a need for further assistance with evaluating software 
for computers). As well, some individual teachers might have specific requests 
catered for Teachers should feel confident that their own needs will not be 
ignored because the school has embarked on a total school development 
program. 

Whatever activities are undertaken, the coordinating committee should 
review not just the activities themselve.s but also the effectiveness of the 
processes being followed in delivering and presenting them, and their impaa. 
Committee members need to remain alert to the need to listen to staff and 
receive their comments 
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Conclusion 

School-focused development programs are difficult to get under-way. 
Teachers need to be convinced of the need for deliberate and reflective 
analysis of what is happening overall in the day-to-day activities of the school 
with a view to introducing change. Teachers also need to be convinced that 
advice from those outside the school might help them to see matters from 
a different perspective and thus overcome the'r insularity. Considerable effort 
needs to be expended if schools are to develop a positive attitude to the 
potential of school-focused development activities and not approach such a 
venture with a cynical, negative disposition. Certainly teachers need more 
training to help them acquire the skills needed to increase collaboration and 
overcome the reluctance to face the risks associated with this kind of work 
(Emrick and Peterson 1980). 

It appears that the process of achieving collaborative efforts might be easier 
to sustain in primary than in secondary scSools. According to Firestone and 
Herriott (1982), primary schools can have m.^re of a shared sense of purpose 
and their size and structure can contribute to greater staff cohesion. TTius, 
when new progrzuns are initiated, it can be easier to obtain commitment to 
f^em in primary schools (Baker and Sikora 1981). Teachers in secondary 
schooii, on ti:e other hand, are members of a complex organisation where 
there is a high el of 'structural looseness* which may contribute to a low 
level of goal consensus, making it difficult to establish school -focused 
development programs. 

Finally school staff should not be misled about the demands to be placed 
upon them if a school embarks on a school- focused development program. 
A realistic attempt should be made to assess the likely commitment of staff 
before an expensive school improvement program is undertaken. School 
principals she uld not be too despairing if the action depends very heavily 
on the efforts of a dedicated few, as this may v^W be the norm in programs 
of this kind (Emrick and Peterson 1980). The workload demanded is, after 
all, very high if the program is to be successful. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH SUPERVISION 



Dawn M. Thcw 



This paper explores the classificatton of th^ professional development needs of 
teachers which vary considerably in relation to developmental stages of a teacher 's 
career Teachers may have induction needs, extension needs, refreshment and/or 
conversion needs It is essential to ensure that supervision by senior staff takes account 
of where the teacher is at and focuses on a collegial/sc/tool-wide program in planning 
professional development The supervisor of ^uch programs has the added 
responsibility of building upon the confidence of teachers through good interpersonal 
relations and establishing cooperative partnerships to provide a structure Jbr research- 
ing one's own teaching, using evaluation as a feedback mechanism to facilitate 
a systemcUu change in professional performance as the outcome of such collaboration 
offered for professional renewal 



The professional development of teachers is related to achieving professional 
growth and motivation for continuing renewal of knowledge skills and 
ccMpetencies of teaching and instruction. 

In its BicenfLpial Report on Education in 1976, the American Association 
of Colleges for Tea-.her Education captured the essence of the task when it 
riaiiiicu iiiat: 

Continuing professional development ^cachc:* beyond the support of beginning 
teacher efforts to apply teaching knowledge and skills to particular school and 
community situations It reaches beyond the meetingof specific school system 
needs through in-service education, hs formula is the development of professional 
teacher scholars, capable of high levels of diagnosis and prescriptions; 
coordination o<* the instructional effects of other professionals and para- 
professional associates, and exercising leadership in school community and the 
profession Continuing professional development aims at proficiency, at mastery, 
even at brilliance m the performance of instructional responsibilities. 

(Howman 1976, 103) 

These sentiments link very well with the aims of the supervision process 
operating within schools. 

Aims of the Supervision Process 

Professional development through supervision probably has three important 
aims: 

• to help teachers to become knowledgeable about available teaching 
strategies and the evidence of their strengths and weaknesses; 

• to support all teachers in a goal of lifetime professional renewal through 
constant efforts to improve their instructional understandings, skills 
and competencies; 
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• to assist teachers to become professional educators, expressing 
autonomy in decision-making, accountability for learning outcomes 
and personal satisfactions of involvement and commitment in helping 
relationships with children. 
From a situational analysis Power (1983) has indicated the differing 
developmental nec !s cf teachers at various stages in their careers for 
professional development programs. They are of four types related to specific 
circumstEinces: 
L Induction Needs 

- period of probation at start of career 

or 

- adjustment period immediately following appointment to new position 

2 Extension Needs 

- early career period; serving as subject or class teacher 

or 

- middle career period; serving as head of department or team 

or 

- later career period; serving as deputy head or head. 
3. Refreshment Nn . 

- period towards end of gap in career 

or 

- period prior to beginning to teach a subject or age range not taught 
for a long time 

or 

- period of excessively repetitious professional expenence {eg same post, 
same school, similar type of children). 

^ Conversion Needs 

- period prior to internal redeployment 

or 

- period prior to external redeployment 

or 

- period of anticipated promotion 

or 

- period of ante-retirement. 

All of these needs may be identified as applicable within the school staff at 
the same time. The selection of professional development activity and the 
supervision of teachers in the school mv^t take account cf where the 
individual teacher is at. 

Communicati{>n, management and social skills are required skills for all 
teachers, and professional development helps to maintain and renew such 
skills in helping competent teachers to become outstanding teachers and by 
helping less competent teachers to become competent. In both instances thus 
becoming committed to the systematic questioning and study of their own 
teaching and the exchange of ideas and theoretical insights (Stenhouse 1975). 
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Professional development and supervision of teachers must be a collegial 
enterprise focused on the school situation in which the participants must 
operate and i? generally more effective if it occurs in small work groups 
especially if changes in behaviour and orientation are expected ol ^omes. 
For example teachers of classes in the same grade may fonn a small work 
group to examine specific issues related to that grade, or at the secondary 
level, subject departments may address themselves as a group to a particular 
aspect of the content they are teaching. 

Problem solving techniques which capitalise on the collective experience 
and insights of teachers are relevant to the principles ot adult learning and 
development especially where a wide range of experience is evident. 
Participation and involvement at the collegial level is thus important in the 
utilisation of supervisors and consultants. 

Consultants may be internal members of the school staff who have 
specialised expertise or, more frequendy, be external advisors or experts in 
specific curriculum areas or innovations, who may be called into the school 
as a resource to the Professional Development program needs. 

If schools arc to become self-sustaining educational communities, there will need 
to be within each school or cluster of schools, at least one individual with special 
expertise in each major subject area of the curriculum and each area of pedagogy 
who is given the responsibility, the matenals and the opportunity to exercise 
leadership, share information and stimulate achate. (Power 1983, 10). 
The selection of staff to act as consultants or be superintendents in the 
professional development tasks should perhaps be based on the above 
assumption. 

Supen/isors, superintendents or cooidinators tend to be those senior 
members of staff with administrative responsibilities who are frequently 
designated as having specific leadership roles in any professional development 
project by virtue of their extensive experience, expertise or responsibilities. 
Such a leadership role in professional development activities does however 
still requiie the obligation of credibility if the superintendent is to be 
successful in this important staff role. Interpersonal relations skills are also 
essential to avoid the resentment of staff and the connotation of assessment, 
or as sometimes expressed in popular terms as 'snooping' on staff. 

Any professional development program should build upon the confidence 
of the teachers, challenge the curiosity of a need to know more and develop 
an openness to receiving constructive feedback or guidance from others. This 
last is the hardest to achieve with teachers whether at a pre-service, beginning 
or experienced phase. Those who are attracted to teaching as a profession 
often have a self-concept founded on the ability to do and to tell others how 
to do rather than on receiving and accepting advice. 

Supervision of teachers in a school setting therefore has to address this 
problem first if gains are to be made. The habit of objective self-evaluation 
and self-analysis has to be established within die school as a whole, within 
groups of staff and by individuals. This process is assisted by having clear 
aims, objectives and stated specific behavioural outcomes which each 
individual or group can apply to their unique circumstances. 
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The joint formulation of a professional development program at the 
beginning of the year is a good example of developing openness to 
supervision, especially if the aims, objectives, behavioural outcomes and 
method of moderation of the observations necessary, are agreed to at a staff 
meeting. 

Skills of analysis and attack in behavioural terms need to be both implicit 
and explicit to avoid: the anguish of compromise (likes versus what is 
possible); excessive teaching loads; duties which thwart the instructional 
process; and human relations problems which disrupt the cooperation 
between pupils, teachers and school administrators. Teaching role strain or 
the persistent conflict between a teacher's personal desires and the expecta- 
tions of others needs to be avoided. Supervision which adds to this strain 
through disillusionment or discouragement has no part in professional 
development if developing better teachers is to be achieved. 

Programs should thus have dear and defensible goals; indicate knowledge, 
skills and types of activities to be provided; and the principles and procedures 
for evaluation to be utilised. Some well known examples of such programs 
are mini-courses such as those in the Macquarie Minicourses Program, 
which may be adapted to operate even at a school level; action research, 
where some crucial concern is to be investigated and the specific actions 
trialled in the classroom; or organisation development, which is to be dealt 
with more specifically in one of the later chapters. 

Underlying Principles and Assumptions 
of the Supervision Process 

lb work closely as a team or as a partner in a school program which attacks 
an identified specific problem and objectively observes the outcomes 
achieved, is to provide a structure for supervision and for professional 
development. 

Important principles to consider include interpersonal considerations, 

prerequisite planning and implementation strategies. 

1. In the area of interpersonal c widenuions the underlying assumptions relate 
to the need for good human relations with staff. Such aspects as sensitivity 
to personal attributes, enthusiasm for the task in hand and willingness to 
examine specific personal concerns of teachers about their teaching behaviours, 
are basic to achieving both a supervisory process and encouraging 
professional development. 

A further aspect of interp>ersonal considerations refers to the ability 
of the consultant or superintendent to win the cooperation of the total school 
St if. Concepts which are operative in achieving this refer to establishing 
a genuine partnership for the professional development tasks planned, being 
able to delegale responsibilities, involving the participants direcdy in all facets 
of the program or activities planned, being to new ideas and arriving 
at decisions by a process of consensus 
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In the relationship between the supervisor and the teacher being 
supervised, the importance of an indirectness of approach in communications 
which attempts to reduce inference in evaluation is highlighted by Tumey 
(1982). In this way grtcter objectivity in providing feedback can be 
obtained. Indirectness of approach for example leads the teacher being 
supervised to consider all the observable data and explore alternative 
activities before deciding the next step, rather thcin the supervisor saymg 
'that's the wrong way to go about it, I want you to do it this way'. The 
less dogmatic a supervisor can be the more the relationship relies on a 
mutual sharing of ideas. 

2. With respect to prerequisite planning the obvious principles of relevance of 
the supervision for the school staff as a whole and for the individual 
teacher in particular, is most important '\{ cooperation is to be maintained. 
Similarly, awareness of the context in which teachers are working is of 
paramount importance. Assumptions about the context of the school and 
particular classrooms should be verified by observation and examining 
data, about such factors as the range of abilities and skills, performance 
levels achieved, ethnic composition and similar influences on teaching 
which should be fully considered. With respect to a formulated plan for 
professional development it is imperative that cooperative goal setting 
takes place either with the teacher concerned, the group responsible or 
the total school staff as appropriate to the scope of the plan. In any case 
knowledge about the project and its progress would be pzut of an essential 
school communication process, by newsletter and/or meetings. 

Plans for a concerned effort for improvement of behaviour or oudook 
should be carefully selected from a range of options or alternatives 
considered. The finpj selection should also have a highly specific focus for 
the individual teacher(s) involved. Attention cannot be given to a wide 
range of behaviour or curriculum aspects at once Selection and specific 
fc^ us together are tremendously important to reduce role strain for the 
participants. 

3. In implementing strategies for professional development programs the 
principles to consider include the variety of modes of observation, such as, 
uf of tape recording or video recording, checklists and the Hke, or 
whether an inquiry or didactic mode should be used. Variety is also 
im]X>rtant with respect to the participants For example, are individual 
teachers to implement their version of the program? Are teachers working 
in pairs? Across the grades? Within the same grade? Are groups of 
teachers to be involved as teams or as syndicate? For a school plan devised 
on the initiative of a superintendent or consultant, these factors affecting 
implementation need to be clarified. 

In some instances the timing o( the activities or casks is critical to the 
teacher's development. If too soon or too late an application disadvan- 
tages may occur. Timing within the school term or year schedule of events 
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may also need preliminary consideration. The most important principle 
relating to implementation strategies relates to feedback and how this is 
to be achieved and interpreted. In the feedback phase in particular 
Olivero (1970) advocates a supervisory system at three stages: 
(a) asking participants what changes were necessary in the activity/ 



(b) rewarding and reinforcing those things which went well; and 

(c) analysing or focusing on two or three aspects for future attention. 

Feedback is offered to bring about improvement by sustaining, developing 
or changing a behaviour, skill or strategy in the classroom. Both Ausubel 
(1968) and Gagne (1970) accept that feedback is essential for learning and 
that knowledge of progress made, positively influences what is learned. One 
particular approach to learning to teach, microteaching incorporates 
feedback, usually in the form of video replay coupled with supervision and 
peer critique, about specified teaching skills (Tumey ei al. 1973). Sharing 
interpretations is an essential comp>onent of feedback to resolve disagree- 
ments, acknowledge problems, determine priorities, plan alternatives and 
to agree to new goals and strategies for improving teaching (Tumey ^ a/ 1982). 

Developing Skills 

Substantial work has been undertaken by Tumey and his teams in identifying 
a repertoire of teaching benaviours and developing n^-iterials to assist in their 
acquisition and practice. The Sydney Micro-Skills Series No. 1 to 5 outline 
a range oi specifically focused teaching skills for teachers to be practised in 
microteaching settings with video replay of perforj^ance for analysis by self 
or others, or for minite aching exercises where a peer or partner makes 
observations on the level of effectiveness achieved in implementing such a 
s[>ecific teaching skill. 

The skills identified include Introduction and Closure of lessons, 
questioning (basic and higher order) variability; reinforcement; explaining; 
individualising; grouping; discussion; discovery learning and stimulating 
creativity. With knowledge and practice of such a repertoire of teaching 
behaviours the classroom teacher individually, or with a partner, can make 
significant gains in both analysis of the teaching act and performance levels 
of such components. 

More recently, Tumey (1982) and his team of teacher educators from a 
number of institutions have developed a series of role analyses related to the 
skilli) required for the supervision of student teachers during practice 
teaching. The advantage of this material with its emphasis on analysis of the 
six supervisor roles and their component skills is th.it <:uch material is e<^ illy 
applicable in the supervision of qualified teachers. The roles identiiied as 
being interrelated in the supervision pre ess are the roles of manager, 
counsellor, observer, provider of feedback, instructor and evaluator 
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The material presents concepts, video examples of classroom teaching and 
acquisition activities for workshops which can be used by partners or a small 
team, to address a particular role such as providing feedback or observation 
of teaching behaviour. The use of such materials in a syndicate-type exercise 
or using actual classroom data from observations made, can provide more 
perceptive insights into the process of supervision. 

These Supervisor Development materials are making a significant impact 
throughout Australia on the improvement of the supervision of beginning 
teachers. It is hoped diat this material will be used more widely for meeting 
inducting needs of beginning teachers and the renewal/refreshment needs 
of experienced teachers, as well as for those who find themselves in the 
supeiintendent/supervisor role. 

Of special attention for superintendents/consultants from the material 
woidd be the roie analysis of skills of relating, responding and helping at an 
interpersonal level within the Counsellor Role; the questioning; modelling; 
problem solving and conferencing skills in guiding individual improvements 
within the Instructor Role; and the Feedback Role skills of reinforcing, 
focused reviewing, identifying patterns, examining data, contracting and 
determining priorities for fiirther attention. 

The materials referred to provide valuable resources for examination in 
implementing any Professional Development program through the use of 
supervision. In general the materials have adopted a modified 'clinical 
supervision' model first developed by Goldhanmier (1969) as a series of 
interaction stages in the process of supervision so that 'supervision encoimters 
could be sharply focused in purpose and task, based on dose observation and 
detailed observational data and arranged in productive sequence' (Tumey 
1982, 2). Similar stages of supervision have been explored by Cogan (1973), 
Boycr and Copeland (1974), ^cheson and Gall (1980). The work of Tumey 
and his team in 1982 is the first substantial supervisor development program 
to use Australian settings and concepts. 

The goals of Clinical Supervision expressed by Acheson and Gall (1980) 
are: 

(1) to provide teachers with objective feedback on the current state of their 
interaction; 

(2) to diagnose and solve instructional problems; 

(3) to help teachers develop skill in using instructional strategies; 

(4) to evaluate teachers for promotion, tenure or other decisions; 

(5) to help teachers develop a positive attitude about continuous professional 
development (^.pl2-13). 

Major activities in any supervision cycle include: 

planning conferences, classroom observation and feedback conferences 
in relation to the goals; 

counselling related to personal issues and classroom performance; 
curriculum support related to selection of materials, objectives and 
philosophy of teaching. 
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Since teachers largely work alone or in pairs, they may necessarily become 
autonomous in diagnosing and remedying defects in their teaching (Power 
1983). Such a supervision process assists teachers to analyse the situation 
more precisely. 

A teacher needs to be aware of the need to probe classroom practice in 
both teaching skills and curriculum planning. It is very easy to work 
unsystematically. A cycle of planning, acting, observing and reflecting is 
essential before deciding to follow through on a particular improvement. The 
follow-through program needs to look for patterns in the basic ways we teach 
and to obi .rvc the differences between our intentions and the results 
obtained. The data gathered should focus on a teaching strategy which is 
of concern to the teacher. Reflections on the initial pattern of implementation 
used and a Jose monitoring of specific aspects of real significance bring about 
the selection of a specific focus for concentrated attention, modification and 
adaptation. The use of diaries, cumulative records of students' work, 
questionnaires, interviews, checklists and observation schedule, photographs, 
tape recordings, video tapes are all modes of gathering the kind of data you 
wish to identify with the real problem. Discussion of the problem with others 
often illuminates a range of strategies to b<; considered in overcoming or 
modifying the problem. This kind of systematic data gathering and analysis 
at a simple level within the classroom has been well presented by Kemmis 
(1982). 

Researching one's own teach ing is also regarded as a means of continuing 
the teachers' own education. Action research projects in teams is simple to 
apply and the approach offers consultancy support and is developmental in 
offering a process which enables teachers to further their own competence 
and autonomy over time (France and Wootton 1982). Self-evaluation should 
therefore begin by defining what the icher wants to have happening in the 
clas<;room, then by working out means by which these wanted processes are 
monitored (Groundwater and Nicoll 1980). Evaluation is crucial if the teacher 
wants to ensure that fine-tuning of the classroom activities occurring. 

Evaluation as a feedback mechanism is a vital and essential aspect of 
teaching, learning and administering (Tumey 1981). In the case of 
supervision by a superintendent some other concerns also operative are those 
of quality control and accounta^'Hty within a total school perspective. 

The conflict between the du?' facilitator and evaluator is a perennial 
one for superintendents. The evaluation car cssened by a skilful 

supervisor. Teachers are mc ened whe? ley are unaware of the 

criteria by which they ..'i!! ^ i or they i; erently do not trust the 
evaluator's ability to be fair. These concerns can oe alleviated by involving 
the teacher in the evaluative process by sharing in the evolving of the criteria 
and by basing the evaluation on objective observational data shared with the 
teacher. This process avoids cross-purposes (Acheson and Gall 1980). 
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There are also specific areas for professional development which should 
be considered for those in administrative positions as superintendents. These 
areas die: 

(1) the art of supervision as achieving cooperative partnerships; 

(2) principles of administration especially communication, responsibility, 
authority and its delegation; 

(3) personnel relations - effective relations and understanding of the group 
dynamics of teamwork and leadership; 

(4) skills of democratic discussion in both staff and group meetings; 

(5) expression of new ideas or plans with clearly stated aims and objectives. 
With the emphasis on professional development programs for all members 
of the school staff it is important to use a consultation model and a mutually 
accountable approach in evaluation (Power 1983). Both approaches try to 
involve teachers in expressing views about the nature and scope of evaluation 
and to have a legitimate interest in die quality and progress made. Collabora- 
tion ensures that the school is professionally alive and utilises a professional 
pool of resources for all to share. In this way expectations are cooperatively 
developed and accepted as the responsibilities of a professional so that 
standards do not have to be imposed from any outside authorities, bu^ -^ther 
are generated by a group of responsible and autonomous prolessional 
educators, systematically concerned with dieir own professional development. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
THE ROLE AND THE NEEDS OF 
THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 



Judith D, Chapman 



In recent ttmes, an excessive reliance upon agents and planned activities external 
to the school, has been the subject of considerable challenge. Rejiecting teacher 
preference for collegial interaction, individualised learning and school-based 
experience, calls have been made for a more integrated approach to professional 
development which establishes the learning community of the school as a major 
context for professional development and the collegial relationship of staff as the 
principal medium for professional growth This paper examines the implications 
of this approach for the principal In addition, it examines the professional 
development needs of principals and the problems inherent in ensuring that the 
principal is in a position to more effectively fulfill the role of staff developer within 
the school 

Teaching ability grows when the teacher is a deeply engrossed student 



Approaches to Professional Development 

Even a cursory examination of professional development efforts in Australia 
reveals that the dominant feature of such eflbrts in the past has been the heavy 
reliance upon agents and planned activities external to the school Vast 
amounts of money have been directed into the establishment of professional 
development centres. Staff have been withdrawn from schools to be 
*inserviced*, often in remote residential quarters. Even in schools where school 
personnel may have been in'/olved in identifying overall objectives for 
professional development programs, ^expert' consultants from universities, 
colleges or professional development centres have largely been responsible 
for program content, execution and design. A major assumption underlying 
such an approach has been the existence of some ^deficiency' among school- 
based personnel This has produced the concomitant assumption that to 
rectify deficiency, external input is required. 

In recent times however, an excessive reliance upon agents and planned 
activities external to the school, has been the subject of considerable challenge 
. . . *These efforts towards staff improvement are often seen by practitioners 
asoppressive, overly simplistic, regimented and mostly irrelevant'. (Emrick 
and Peterson 1980, 5) 

The new emphasis is on the *internar experience Rather than external 
consultants, teachers have been found to rate other teachers as the most 
reliable source of expertise (Reilly and Dembo 1975, Yarger, Howey and Joyce 
1980) and practice-based knowledge as the most useful and relevant basis 
for professional growth (Lawrence 1977, Howey 1980). Professional 



(Chall 1975, 172) 
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associations, have, of course, long recognised this. Yet, they too have not been 
able to meet the additional teacher preference for school-based experience 
(Famsworth 1981) linked to the network of interactions within the school 
(Washington and Chisholm 1979) and the changing needs of the individual 
teacher over time (Luchc 1979). 

Reflecting teacher preference for collcgial interaction, individualised 
learning and school-based experience, calls have been made for a more 
integrated "ipproach to professional development which establishes the 
learning community of the school as the major context for professional 
development and the collcgial relationships of all members of stafT as the 
principal medium for professional growth (Klopf 1974, 1979; McLaughlin 
and Marsh 1978; Emrick 1980; Macpherson 1982; Barth 1981). From this 
perspective professional development becomes much more than a 
presentation of programs. Staff growth and change becomes a school process 
*the heart of which is the enabling role of one individual with another' (Klopf 
1974. 13). 

No-one suggests the attainment of a more integrated approach within the 
traditional school climate and structure will be easy. The isolation of the 
classroom and the physically and emotionally draining nature of teaching 
has been found to frustrate interaction and growth: 

Effective teaching requires extensive giving of self Giving is possible to the extent 
that one receives. When positive reinforcement for teaching cffon is slight, as 
it often is, abilities to give become dramed. With the depletion of energy comes 
fatigue, frustration, apathy and defensive behaviour (Rogus and Martin 1979,83). 
Under existing conditions, opportunities for teachers to share ideas and 
expertise with colleagues have been found to be few (Lortie 1975; Feiman- 
Nemser 1980). Teachers, moreover, have been found to be ^pragmatic 
skeptics' assessing any change against considerations of practicality and 
compatibility with their own beliefs, values, experiences, interpersonal needs 
and position (Doyle 1977; Doyle and Ponder 1977). 

How then does one create a coUegial atmosphere in which adults want to 
develop and grow? Under what conditions will teachers be prepared to 
surface concerns, declare their positions and on occasions face the unknown? 

There is very little empirical research evidence to assist in answering these 
questions. The most valuable guidance appears to emerge from the literature 
which contains the reflections of practitioners and the observations of those 
who have worked closely with school staffs in the achievement of the 
professional development goal. 

This literature focuses upon the importance of the presence of an ^enabling' 
agent *to set general directions and create the environment or design the 
structures that enable people to discover their own talents and skills' 
(Barth 1981, 161) 

Given their control over the conditions and structures of a teacher's 
professional life, research suggests that members of the school administration 
are in the best position to assume that role (Range 1977, Weldy 1979; 
McPherson 1981; Manning 1981; Gall aiid De Bevoise 1983; Duignan and 
Johnson 1984). 
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Australian principals, in fact, have already revealed in a 1983 national 
study (Daignan 1984) that they perceive the stimulation and motivation of 
staff to maximum performance and the encouragement of staff professional 
development to be among their most important responsibilities: '(I'nncipals) 
identified their own effectiveness as principals primarily with the harmonious, 
effeaive work of all other staff members'. (Duignan 1984, 60) Furthermore 
'it would seem that principals would want to encourage their staff members 
to better themselves, both for personal satisfaction and improved competence 
in their teaching activities'. (Duignan 1984, 65) 

lb exercise more effectively these responsibilities in respect to staff, 
however, principals reported that they too, were in need of professional 
development. The provision of greater opportunities for their own 
professional development and the professional development of their staffs, 
principals argued, would overcome the major constraint to their effectiveness 
(Duignan 1984). 

The subsequent sections of this paper examine the implications that 
emerge from the principal more actively adopting the role of staff developer. 
In addition it examines the professional development needs of principals and 
the problems inherent in ensuring that the principal is in a position to more 
effectively fulfill the role of staff developer in the school. 

The Principal as Staff Developer 

The multi-faceted nature of the principal's responsibilities (Phillips and 
Thomas 1984), the already brief and fragmented nature of his/ner inter- 
actions with staff (Willis 1981), and the multiple demands on an already 
extended work time (Chapman 1984) may well discourage the principal from 
anything that may appear as a further expansion of his/her role. Far easier 
it would appear to ^release' staff to achieve the professional development goal. 

But notwithstanding the aforementioned difficulties and not denying the 
need to augment school experiences with external stimulus, the literature 
provides some guidance to those administrators who may choose to more 
strongly defme their role as staff developers within the school. 

Klopf (1974) suggests that principals who choose to use themselves as an 
^enabling' resource in staff growth must be able to work effectively with 
adults, be prepared to make themselves available to staff, encourage staff to 
express their individual problems and needs, elicit and make use of staff 
members' ideas and suggestions and provide release time and support when 
required. Such principals must see themselves as learners, but in turn they 
must be seen as ^knowledgeable' by others. Additionally, they must be able 
to 'conceptualise', relating their knowledge to *the concerns and issues of the 
educational process, seeing, connecting, diagnosing and analysing in terms 
of the whole' (Klopf 1974, 22). 

All these competencies are based on the principal having a concept of person 
and believing in the worth and potential of each adult and child in the school 
setting The school must be seen as an instrument for improving the quality of 
the life of the person as well as the whole human community (Klopf 1974 10) 
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Rogus and Martin (1979) suggest that such principals must be prepared to 
recognise the important source of knowledge and expertise that exists among 
staff. In so doing they will be able to create in their schools a climate in which 
teachers are seen as creators as well as consumers of knowledge. Rather than 
reinforcing the situation in which teachers wish to deny the existence of 
problems, such principals will encourage teachers to identify problems and 
take initiative in their solution . . . 

The greatest and most precious resource that any staff has is itself Too often 
faculty go outside the organisation for mservice assistance and then reject the 
outcome. Our 'other directedness' teiis something about the way we perceive 
ourselves. Each teacher can teach something to others. It's often simply a matter 
of matching persons with the expcnise desired (Rogus and Manin 1979, 86) 
The key to the potential effectiveness of any approach, Rogus and Martin 
argue, is *the spirit' with which it is carried out. Whether attempting to 
counter the energy drainage of teaching by praise, reinforcement or acknow- 
ledgement, or countering the aloneness of the classroom by encouraging 
teaming and developing attitudes essential to working effectively together 
*the principal's example in daily interactions witli staff constitutes a powerful 
model from which teachers might learn' (Rogus and Martin 1979, 87). 

Recounting his experiences as a principal concerned with making a school 
a context for the personal and professional ' rowth of staff, Roland Banh 
(1981) Director of the Principals' Center at Harvard University, reports on 
his success in encouraging *if only' fantasies . . . 

Staff Development for me has come to take on a quite different meaning. I now 
see It as hstenmg in a hundred different ways for a question to emanate from 
teachers. It usually takes the form 'Here's what I want to try' and staff develop- 
ment means being ready to supply m a hundred different ways assistance and 
encouragement I have found that any initiative from a teacher carries with 
it a powerful potential for professional growth (Banh 1981, 153) 
The crux of teachers' professional growth, he concludes, lies in the develop- 
ment of the capacity to observe and analyse the consequences of different 
techniques and to make the necessary modifications. This he found to occur 
as a consequence of teachers and principal pursuing 'thoughtfully and 
imaginatively' regular school issues and functions in a climate of 'reflection, 
growth and refinement of practice .' 

The way to ensure that a teacher becomt^s a deeply engrossed student is to allow 
and encourage the teacher to identify the problem which the teacher will be 
addressing (Barth 1981, 153) 

In the Australian setting, Duignan and Johnson (1984) found that the 
principal's role in fostering continuous professional growth is effected through 
the following practices: 

1. Announcing Expectations The principal should regularly state his/her 

desire for teachers to adopt a collegial and enterprising approach to 

work; 
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2. Enacting Expectations. By his/her own behaviour, the principal should 
model the desired norms of expectation; 

3. Sarctuming Behaviour. The principal should use appropnate techniques 
for appiming or disapproving teachers' practices. In particular, he/she 
needs to reward collegial and enterprising effort by teachers; 

4. Sanctioned Protecting. It is important that the principal encourage stafT 
to inform him/her of their intentions for new approaches to classroom 
teaching. Once he/she has approved those new methods, he/she should 
support and protect those activities in the face of potential criticism; 

5. Eruouraging Staff Involvement. The principal should promote generally 
high staff morale and enthusiasm at school. This he/she can do by 
encouraging teachers to participate in a range of school activities. 

6. Evidencing Availability and Approachability. The principal needs to be 
visible and accessible to staff, and should display his/her willingness 
to discuss teaching practices with teachers; 

7. Socialising. It is important for the principal to participate in formal and 
informal staff social interaction; 

8. Facilitating Enterprise. The principal should assist and encourage staff 
in their efforts to experiment with new teaching methods in their 
classrooms; and 

9. Being Aware, Finally, it is important that the principal makes 
himself/herself aware of, and generally knowledgeable about, teachers' 
classroom practices. 

The success of these practices in creating an atmosphere of trust and a 
willingness among staff to undertake continuous professional growth has 
been confirmed by principals in Australian schools. 

Joan Montgomery, principal of Presbyterian Ladies College, Melbourne, 
explains how she incorporated these practices into the everyday operation 
of her school (Montgomery 1986, 39): 

1. She announced the expectations - this might be to staff, parents or 
council, but if alternative methods or innovations were being 
considered, it was made clear that she was open to all suggestions. 

2. She showed genuine interest in new teaching and administrative 
approaches These were discussed fully with the initiators and on-going 
feedback was requested. 

3 Through familiarising herself with Teacher Plans, she encouraged 
development. Approval of a teacher's activities were shown by: 

• increasing resources available to him/her 

• adjusting his/her load 

• adjusting his/her timetable 

• releasing staff for necessary inservicc sessions 

• speaking approvingly of the (< ichers' work in other places - to 
parents, educat'onal bodies, tt( 
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4. Where necessary she would protect innovators from the teacher or 
parent who condemned something as *a waste of time' or *it will never 
work*. 

5. She arranged inservice sessions whenever the need arose. Where staff 
attitudes were positive and teachers had the expertise and experience, 
they led such sessions, otherwise a visiting expert would be invited. 

Miss Montgomery concludes: 

The principal by adopting such an approach docs not dominate, but through 
his/her physical presence, he/she will encourage and through the ways suggested 
he/she will exert a genuine influence. (Montgomery 1986, 39) 

Professional Dcvdopmcnt Needs of Principals 

Duignan and Johnson (1984) have, however, identified a number of factors 
which may constrain the Australian school principal from developing the 
nonrs and promoting the practices found to be associated with schools where 
professional development is regarded as an inherent part of everyday 
operation. These factors include: the interpersonal competence of the 
principal, the availability of time, and the demands associated with other 
aspects of his/her role. 

The need for school administrators to possess a high degree of competence 
in interpersonal relationships has already been well documeiitcd. In Victoria, 
for instance, principals, teachers, parents cuid senior officers of employmg 
authorities have identified interpersonal competencies as *the most important 
for the principal to possess' (Willis and Chapman 1984). In fact, in the new 
arrangements in Victorian government schools, where teachers and parents 
in the local school community are now involved in the selection of principals, 
interpersonal competence has emerged as one of the most significant critena 
for selection to an administrative post (Chapman 1985, Duignan 1984), 
however, found that Australian principals identified interpersonal 
competence amongst their areas of greatest need for professional gi owth. He 
concluded: 

It is assumed that a good teacher should be successful when promoted to the 
prircipalship A factor that should not be overlooked is that while teachers may 
be adept at interacting with children and often receive training in this area, they 
rarely receive traintng in the skills needed to interact face to face with adults . . , 
(Duignan 1984, 32) 

Duignan (1984) also found that principals needed training in dealing with 
the problems of time. Chapman (1984) had previously found that Australian 
school principals spent, on average, 46-50 hours per week in the performance 
of their duties. Twenty-cI^* |. ^ent spent more than 50 hours (Chapman 
1984, 38) Yet despite this extended work period Duignan found many 
principals frustrated at simply not having *time' to fulfill the roles they 
deemed important. 
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Principals generally have a guilt complex . . . because typically they would like 
more time interacting directly with teachers and students on curriculum matters 
but they invariably get *sidet racked' by having to attend to a jdethora of 
*administrivia'. (Duignan 1984, 13) 
The solution to the tensions associated with the dual demands of 
administration and educational leadership, Duignan suggests, lies in the 
adoptiori of a team management approach. This approach which, Duignan 
argues, not only alleviates the principal's *time' problem and reduces that 
source of anxiety associated with the principal believing he/she should assume 
major responsibility for all school functions, also contributes to the 
professional development of staff. 

The idea that teams of teachers arc formed to work on specific tasks eg. 
curriculum development. The shaping of leadership takes place in this 
apprenticeship mode! because staff members are given the opportunity to rotate 
through the position of team leader; team leaders then rotate for one semester 
through the position of Vice- Principal at which time he/she serves with the 
Principal and Vice-Principal in an 'Educational Cabinet'. Staff members who 
participate in this rotation also gain valuable experience with the jobs to which 
they aspire. (Duignan 1984, 24) 
Thus, from the most recent and comprehensive study of the professional 
development needs of principals there has emerged a model which not only 
could reduce certain tensions now inherent in the role of Australian school 
principal, but may well also meet the professional development needs of staff. 
Duignan concludes: 

This model would require a modification of the typical school organization, but 
the main ideas could be a^.iieved without severe readjustment or dislocation. 
Certainly the model has promise and we must be daring if we are going to break 
out of our traditional ways of thinking about on-the-job experience. (Duignan 
1984, 24). 

Undoubtedly, there will be many who h^ve senous reservations about such 
an approach. In an increasing number of Australian states and territories, 
however, the impact of decentralisation and devolution has already brought 
about significant changes in the nature of the principalship and the patterns 
of influence in schools (Chapman and Boyd 1986). In the words of the Past 
President of the Victorian Primary Principals Association, Mr Vem 
Wilhcnson *The principal now becomes relocated from the ape^ of the 
pyramid to the centre of human relationships and functions as a change agent 
and a resource'. 

Preparing school personnel for these new arrangements will be a major 
challenge for professional development in the future. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL-FOCUSED 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND 
IMPLEMENTATION: 
THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN EXPERIENCE 

MareUc Harisun 



Current practice tn South Austmltan schools in professional development links with 
curruulum and organisation developrr,ent in 'School Development' A survey 
(Ilansm J 983) showed that more than one-thtrd of SA schools were implementing 
year-long prugramsoj School Development These progiarru integraUd the needs 
of the whole school community small groups, individuals and networks within 
and beyond the school fttonties were implemented m a plan funded by the 
appropriate Professional Development Committee Curriculum development and 
implementation was seen as only one focus for professional development within 
the school 

This approach has been extended across education sectors since 1984 Most schools 
now adopt the School Development approach, funded or not. 
Key resources have been a facilitative, adult educator' principal, advisors/ 
consultants/superintendents of schools working as process consultants for whole 
school change, time and time management, and coordination of education system 
resources, '"ithin school time and e-tm negotiable staffing have facilitated the 
growth ofinis approach 

Introduction 

In an interview survey of professional development (PD) practices of staffs 
in 93 (10 percent proportionally representative stratifiea random sample of) 
South Australian (SA) schools (Harisun 1933), the usual initial response 
wh . ed 'What professional development activities doc<! your school 
comn.anity become involved [n?\ was *We don't do much Drofessicoi 
development in this school Several pages of notetaking later the comment 
was, *WeVe really done a lot, haven't we? But curriculum -development has 
been our major focus - and I can't see how you can separ.ie curriculum from 
professional development.' 

The basic assumption of this discussion is that ci rriculum processes are 
undertaken by people, people develop professional^ as they engage in 
curriculum processes, and that one purpose of PD is to Cc^rry out curriculum 
processes for improved classroom practice and learning ouiceniv-s. As people 
participate in PD activities, they are likely to become more effective in 
curriculum. Because curriculum involves people in making decisions, in 
small or large groups or individually, in the context of a particular school 
and its comn .nity, PD for curriculum needs a broadei focus than learning 
to plan, implement and evaluate a curriculum, perceived as a rational, logical 
exercise of writing words on .aper 
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The *school-focused' approach to curriculum means that the school 
community (administrators, teachers, ancillary, parents, and community 
members) are the participants and that the school context must be taken 
seriously. The school '*s a social system (the way. the school is structured, 
human and other resources are used, the complexity of interpersonal 
processes, interacting with and affecting curriculum) are also necessary 
focuses for PD. Professional development activities, therefore, should include 
opportunities to increase understandings and skills in these other aspects of 
teaching rdes, to adequately support curriculum decision-making processes. 
Where these other aspects are ignored, they may well underm ne the 
intended curriculum. When made overt, they are part of the curriculum; 
otherwise they are the *hidden curriculum*, perhaps inconsistent with the 
intended/stated curriculum. These o'' r aspects of a school facilitate or 
militate against achievement of our curriculum and goal of better learning 
for students in classrooms. 

Trends in Research 

The last decade has brou^jt increasing evidence that teachers make changes 
in classroom practice, but cannot do so effectively in the long term without 
support from the school con^munity (Harisun 1983). Individuals proceed 
through several stages of concern and levels of use when engaged in 
implementing classroom change (Hall and Loucks, 1978). Since the i<AND 
study (McLaughlin and Berman 1977), there is increasing recognition that 
people (individually and collectively) need preparation for change, 
understanding of the relationship between curriculum and organisational 
change, and awareness of the interaction between these two aspects and PD 
(Mann 1978; McLaughlin and Marsh 1978; Schiffer 1978; Lieberman and 
Miller 1981; Little 1981; Miller 1981; Bank 1982; Harisun 1984). Thus, there 
has been growing emphasis on *school development', bringing together 
professional, organisational, and curriculum development for more effective 
ed^^cational outcomes. 

This paper assumes that school-focused PD and School Development are 
synonymous, being activities 

conducted by the school community itself at the school or away from the school 

at conference centres, regional education centres, motels, other school or 

community locations. (Harisun 1934, 1) 
In the above mentioned survey of PD pi actices in SA schools, reported 
activities were conducted for 

the whole school community; 

groups within the school community, 

individuals; and 

*netwoiks* of individuals or schools with the same professional/curriculum 
interests 
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In approximately one-third of sample schools, PD was organised in a one 
year plan, catering for most or all of these participants, in a deliberate, 
systematic, long-term, school-initiated and school-controlled approach called 
School Development. 

In SA schools, the most frequent focus of PD activities was ilic school's 
curriculum and associated processes. Interpersonal processes (relating, 
communicating, making decisions, self assertiveness) were the second most 
frequent focus. School structure (policies, responsibilities, rules, student 
welfare schemes) and use of human and material resources (parents, time, 
curriculum materials, library, School Council, and parents undertaking a 
Learning Assistance Program) were less frequent focuses. Least frequent was 
surveying community needs as a basis for curriculum development. 

More than 50 per cent of schools reported their most frequent strategies 
for the whole staff. Activities for individuals were more frequent than those 
for staff/odier groups (faculty, year level, curriculum/interest area) and least 
frequent were those for networks of schools or individuals. In all, 77 different 
strategies were being useu for PD in these schools. The examples of PD 
approaches that follow are largely taken from current SA practice, and 
discussed according to order of frequency in the SA survey (Harisun 1983). 

The Education Department of SA, with cooperation from the South 
Australian Institute of Teachers, makes particular provisions s tpporting 
school-focused PD. The principal has ultimate responsibility for many 
decisions. School staffs return to duty two days before students commence 
the academic year Schools are also allowed one pupil free day per year for 
PD, witi* the approval oftheirSc'iool Council, provided adequate provision 
is made for those students whose parents cannot supervise them at home. 
Other pupil free days -an be granted by the area education authority 
Teachers are entided to one observation day per term. Primary school 
teachers have two hours per week non-contact time, built into staffing, and 
all schools can apply for additional negotiable staffing to release staff for PD 
or for other specific curriculum initial ves. The Area Director is responsible 
for allocating negotiable staffing to schools in the area, acconJing to school, 
area and system priorities. Additionally some secondary schools have 
instituted ^flexitime' for staff and students, for greater curriculum flexibility 
Some schools shorten lunch hours or periods, and close slightly earlier on 
some days or for periods of time, with parental permission, for induction and 
other PD programs. The following information on SA current practice 
should be seen in this specific context of support for school-based initiatives. 

Some Examples of Professional Development in Schools 

Where a school is engaged in developing curriculum plans or policy for 
classroom implementation, it is advisable to involve the whole school 
community perhaps including students, in the decision-making process 
about both curriculum and PD Johnson and Yeakey 1977; Schiffer 1970; 
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Maii'i 1978; Emrick and Peterson 1980; Little 1981; Massey 1981; McPherson 
1981; MUler 1981; Cohen and Harrison 1982; De Bevoise 1982; Edd 1982; 
Edelfelt 1982; Gress 1983; Purington 1983; Harisun 1983). 

Approaches Suitable for the Whole School Community 

Where a school or network takes a long-term view of its curriculum, other 

activities can be organised as support. 

One approach is for the school to set out a 'curriculum map*, defming a 
three-to-five year plan Tor curriculum, identifying annual focuses for planning 
(P) or raising awareness (A), implementing (I), and monitoring/evaluating 
(M), the acronym AIM. This approach enables priority setting for a 
manageable curriculum task, in contrast to covering the whole curriculum 
in one year, with resulting 'bum-out*. A series of whole staff, small group 
and individual PD activities can then be planned using the AIM plan. 

A network on South East Eyre Peninsula (SEEP) brought together 
teachers, ancillary, and interested parents from five schools for a residential 
conference the week before school resumed, 1984. Participants* families were 
invited to have a holiday, and join the group for meals and social activities. 
The community spent two days identifying needs and priorities for the whole 
network, groups of fewer schools, interest groups across schools, and 
individual schools. Processes used were adapted from Resources for Australian 
Inservice Educators (RAISE 1983). SEEP schools then had a year program for 
interpersonal skill development for the total network, curriculum planning 
activities for groups of schools or individual schools, and had identified 
regional curriculum adviser support needed for workshops and other school- 
focused activities, a School Development Plan (SDP). 

An isolated Area School mobilised a team of regional advisers, principal 
education officer and SD adviser to work with them during 1984, to assist 
in curriculum and related processes. A mid-year week was set aside for a team 
vbit to work out plans for implementing priorities lelated to the perceived 
achievement of stated school objectives. The 'outside* team worked with staff 
groups in classrooms, observed practice and interviewed staff about 
individual priorities. 

Advisers and staff met in the normally timetabled PD time of two-hour 
blocks. Advisers taught beside teachers as possibilities were explored Finally, 
a pupil-free day was used for a staff conference, with School Council approval. 
Needs were confirmed, priorities set, and across-the-school groups planned 
action for two major priorities (curriculum relevance and interpersonal 
communication/decision-making skills) An implementation timeline, 
res]X>nsibilities, contracts for specifir purpose visits by advisers were 
negotiated. Task groups later designed a new approach to Senior Secondary 
curriculum, conducted a survey of parental and employer attitudes to new 
approaches, evaluated the schooFs community languages program, and 
negotiated a system of participatory decision-making 
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Some schools identify concerns and set priorities each term, with a series 
of events planned accordingly. A variety of activities are built into such a 
program. 

In a secondary school, staff interviewed senior students about their likes 
and dislikes about, and desired additions to the school curriculum. Senior 
students then interviewed groups from other year levels, taping responses. 
Sections of these tapes were played to begin the whole staff, one day 
conference. Major student ideas were listed. Across- faculty staff groups listed 
their 'dreams' for the curriculum - what they would do if they had all needed 
resources. Immediate and longer term possibilities for action were identified 
from collated suggestions. Volunteer groups carried out action planning or 
developed proposals, while a PD committee coordinated the whole operation. 

A Special Education Suoport Team (teachers and ancillary) held a two- 
day residential conference for long-term planning. Their role with schools, 
teachers and students was clarified, implied fimctions/actions identified, 
needed skills and knowledge listed, and a series of PD activities planned. 
Resource persons and activity coordinatoi^s were identified for the focus of 
'skills for social living', a SA curriculum priority Staff felt that acquisition 
of these skills would better equip them to model and assist others to 
implement them in classrooms. 

A Junior Primary school in SA held a one-day conference (pupil- free) to 
develop their school creative writing policy. They began by describing and 
checking agreement about the desirability of current practice, listed their 
beliefs about the writing process, reached consensus about eight major belief 
st« tements, and planned the policy documenting process. In their reflection, 
th^y realised they had been using the same processes implemented in 
classroom writing activities. 

Activities suitable for inclusion in similar programs are 

• professional development staff meetings, 

• curriculum staff meetings; 

• workshops during or after school hours; 

• commissioning an individual to attend an external inservice activity, 
with commitment to follow-up workshop(s) to pass on new insights and 
plan school-based action; 

• workshops outside the school, to give uninterrupted time and a fresh 
environment; 

• visits by all staff to observe practice in another school; 

• an associated professional reading program about issues under review 
Such events need resources of people, time and some funding. These may 
be available from the Education authority concerned (negotiable staffing, 
teacher release days/time, pupil-free days) or from the school budget or 
relevant project. 
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Some benefits and problems 

Benefits of school community involvement Include ownership of the decisions 
made aiid commitment to implementmg actions Time can be used in the 
most effective way, and school support services coordinated to suit ongoing 
school needs. 

Major problems can be making time available for planning, knowing 
appropriate processes, and being tempted to take on too many tasks for the 
time available. 

Some Approaches for Individual Professional Development 
Individual school community members tan participate in curriculum 
processes for improved professional practice. The Concerns Based Adoption 
Model (CBAM) (Hall et ai 1978) suggests seven stages of teacher concern 
when implementing new classroom practice. Appropriate strategies be^ng 
praaised in SA schools are related to these stages. 

Raising awareness 

Teachers' initial concern about a curriculum change is *I don't really know 
much about this'. In this stage, the school community can provide supporting 
activities such as: 

• appointing a key teacher skilled in the area, to inform and demonstrate 
the approach in practice; 

• calling in a subject or methodology adviser to conduct an awareness- 
raising workshop; 

• setting aside time for the pnncipal-teacher discussion of the approach; 

• encouraging the person to attend a related inservice activity; 

• releasing the person to observe in another classroom within or beyond 
the school, 

• arranging a short-term exchange between schools, to broaden 
experience; 

• encouraging the person to undertake a postgraduate study course in 
the curriculum area to provide relevant reading on the topic. 

Developing understandmg 

Once teachers have some knowledge about a new practice, they usually feel 
i know a little about it, but I'd like to know more'. At this stage the school 
community can ofTer 

• skills workshops by experienced teachers/advisers; 

• demonstrations by key teachers/advisers, 

• observation days to gather information from another school, teachers' 
centre or tertiary institution, 

• a program of professional reading, with staff meeting discussion. 
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• tutoring by another teacher, or teamwork with a more experienced 
person; 

• working with a group to develop an inn.plementation proposal; 

• appointment as a key teacher, with time provided to acquire knowledge 
and skills; 

• assistance in developing a 'personal growth plan', settingout objectives, 
activities to undertake, resources needed, and criteria for jud^ng 
achievement of objectives. 

PmoTiol concerns 

The next concern is 'How will this affect me personally?' Most of the above 
strategies Ci.!i assist. The person may also need: 

• a regular time of consultation/counselling with the principal, senior 
staff member or key teacher, to work through their concerns and affirm 
their ability to try this new venture; 

• attendance at support network gatherings, to see that others have 
*made it'; 

• positive feedback based on objective observation of their classroom 
successes, to boost self-esteem 

Management concerns 

Once a person has begun a new approach, tiic next concern is 'Can I ma\age 
the materials, time, and classroom organisation to make this work?' The 
school community can support by 

• enabling the person to work with a peer, to obtain feedback, perhaps 
in a clinical or developmental supervision approach; 

• assisting in a deliberate evaluation of practice and outcomes, 

• providing support for the individual's own action research; 

• encouraging the keepingof ajoumalordiary of signiHcant events, and 
successes to facilitate reflection on experience, 

• timetabling observation visits for comparison and assurance 

Consequences 

Consequence concernf: are How tan I do this so that learners benefit more*' 
In addition to many of the alx)ve strategies, the indiv idual can be encouraged 
to- 

• write an evaluat ion or case study rcpon for disc ussion ana feedback, 

• conduct discussions with peers in support network to improve 
practice, 

• identify 'critical friends' or 'mentors' as sounding boards about new 
action possibilities 
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Collaboration 

The individual is now concerned about 'ways I can collaborate with others 
so students will benefit even more'. People can be encouraged to work 
together in: 

• unit teams; 

• task groups; 

• curriculum planning teams; 

• peer supervision approaches; 

• support networks within /beyond the school, 

and any other approaches that will bring people out from 'behind the 
classroom door', 

Refocustng 

The person now feels, 'I know a better way of doing this' The school 
community can- 

• appoint the person as key teacher; 

• provide time for discussion of new ideas, 

• facilitate visits of resource people to the school, or of the person to talk 
with more experienced people about plans; 

• identify appropriate inservice/postgradute courses that could further 
develop the ideas; 

• encourage the person to apply for assessment for promotion 

In one Reception -Year 7 country school, staff involved the School 
Development adviser as consultant for PD. Each teacher identified «5ome 
aspect of their classroom practice about which they wanted objective feedback 
or desired discussion. A contract was negotiated with each person, 
appropriate observation techniques developed, observations made, 
information analysed, and a conference held with each teacher to present 
and discuss results where this was appropriate. Some foci were: 

• amount of attention paid to girls compared to boys; 

• the conferencing process in writing; 

• attention paid to groups in a changed classroom arrangement, 

• amount of independent work by students; 

• direction of teacher-pupil intei actions, 

• educational philosophy underlying practice, 

• teacher librarian support for classroom curriculum, 

• peer group teaching implementation 

Most of the SD adviser s work used the di meal super\'isioii approach, with 
no judgements made about the meaning of the results by the adviser 
Teachers then were encouraged to identify their stage of concern about their 
innovation, and given ideas on PD pf)S Nihilities for mov ing into further stages. 
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The school's SD program thus began with individual PD activities, later 
moving on to identifying common, whole school community PD concerns 
for the rest of the yean 

Benefits and problems for the individual 

Systematic PD in a personal growth plan, as above, can give individuzils 
greater professional satisfaction, and revitalise the daily teaching task. 
However, there is evidence that individuals do not continue to innovate, or 
that they try new ideas using familiar methodology, unless ^hey receive 
support from their work community. The school community needs to 'own' 
the individual's action, even if others are not doing the same, and provide 
public recognition and positive feedback. Individuals do not change in 
isolation from or without the support of the school community. 

Some Approaches for Group Professional Development 

In this context, 'group' is taken to mean a faculty, year level, curriculum 

emphasis, interest area or support network of people. Many of the above 

strategies can be used by groups, focusing on curriculum/professional 

development. 

Faculty 

In H secondary or Reception -Year 12 school, the faculty group can: 

• use faculty meetings for PD, 

• visit another school as a group, to see ideas in practice; 

• attend an inservice activity together, so consequent decisions are based 
on common experience; 

• spend a block of time outside the school location preparing joint plans 
or submissions; 

• review each other's curriculum/other proposals in peer review 
Year level 

In any type of school, persons who work with the same year level can 
participate in. 

• year level planning meetmgs and ideas exchanges, 

• team teaching or tutoring; 

• group visits to classrcw<ris (inter and intra-school), 

• after-school workshops, perhaps extended to include an evening meal; 

• action research about a common concern, 

• postgraduate study m the same course/unit, meeimg for seminar 
discussion and group assignments (common practice on Yorke 
Peninsula and the Port Pine district schools) 
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Curriculum groups 

Groups sharing the same curriculum responsibilities, perhaps broader than 
subject areas (for example, problem solving, communication, social living 
skills) can engage in: 

• committee meetings to prepare plans; 

• support groups with a key teacher, or for each other; 

• group inservice attendance; 

• group action research, evaluation or situation analysis 
Interest groups 

Interest gioups may be broadened to include parents and ancillary staff, 
participating in: 

• network meetings, during or after school time, with or without a meal; 

• parent skill development courses to equip them to assist m classrooms; 

• a short-term, specific task group; 

• an induction program for newly appointed staff and/or new parents. 
Benefits and problems 

Benefits from working in groups include mutual support and encouragement 
(a key element in maintaining change), shared responsibility, a wider range 
of ideas, and higher commitment to ac:ion outcomes Problems may arise 
where groups cannot have common release time or meet for short time 
blocks, or where there are inadequf^c group/curriculum process skills. 

Networks 

A common practice in SA, especially in small ^r\<\ p:.al schools, is of schools 
forming a network for: 

• shanng the task of curriculum documentation, 

• p>ooling/sharing curriculum material; 

• planning and implementing professional development activities, often 
with shared negotiable staffing to release people from each school at 
the same time; 

• engaging in action research on a common issue, 

• undertaking postgraduate study as in the Eight Schools Project 
(a network of eight small, rural schools), 

• peer supervision and feedback about new practices 

These networks are of similar schools, differing types of school? geographi- 
cally close, or schools with similar concerns (Ten Schools Project - primary 
schools focused on multicultural education) This form of resouRe pooling 
supports long-term implementation 
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Some Emerging Principles 

The above approaches to PD demonstrate the importance of: 

• the principal and/or senior staff being able to facilitate processes; 

• commencing with staff concerns, for ownership of the program; 

• identifying who, how, when, timing resources needed and ev2i]uation 
in relation to each decision about what will be done; 

• involving parents and students whenever possible; 

• being aware of available resources and coordinating them for school 
needs; 

• sharing responsibility for implementation with a key teacher or 
Professional Development Committee or appropriate task group; 

• coordination of system and school-based resources and priorities; 

• availability and effective use of time (SA schools generally agreed this 
is the major resource). 

Overview 

In the SA survey, regularly cited school-focused PD resources were using a 
curriculum timeline, a facilitative principal, skilled staff members, negotiable 
staffing, releasing staff, a time management scheme, regional adviser or 
principal education officer involvement, and having a PD grant, all signifi- 
candy related to planned PD activities. Most used resources were school- 
based Where the PD focus was teaching methods, the most highly associated 
resources were long-term involvement of a regional adviser and having an 
annual School Development grant. It seems that coordination of regional 
education and PD committee resources is needed if PD is to aJect classroom 
practice, a long-term task. 

Resources and approaches considered necessary for more successful 
professional development were considei^d by more than half the schools to 
be (in order of frequency): 

• increased PD teacher release time, 

• having a school-focused PD approach; 

• 'process consultant' advisers wf)rking in a long-term ( onirac i to assist 
the school to achieve its goals and priorities, 

• school set PD priorities, 

• beginning with a needs assessment, 

• obtaining an annual PD grant, 
ability to release groups for blocks ol time, 
PD negotiable staffing, able to be used flexihK, 
receiving positive feedback within the school, 



• an adult educator principal, 

• insen/ice attendance based on needs, 



• 'process consultant' principal education officers, 
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• funding for meals for extended after-school workshops; 

• holding residential conferences for the whole school community; 

• a *good' school climate, 

• practical inservice related to school needs; 

• pupil- free days for conference 

A *facilitative' principal proved highly statistically correlated with holding 
a staff residential conference, and interpersonal processes as the focus of PD. 
Long-term planned activities were highly related to a School Development 
grant 

The SA picture is of a variety of strategies and focuses for school -foe used 
PD, of immense investment of time and energy (in one region 60 per cent 
being in teachers' own time), and of increasing incidence of School Develop- 
ment programs. However, schools generally need to give greater anention 
to involving parents and ancillary staff in school community PD activities, 
so that school and home may work in concert for better teaching in better 
schools. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SCHOOL LEVEL EVALUATION 



Neil Russell 



Evaluation in Austrcdum schools is something of a growth industry The removal 
of school inspectors from some government and non-government systems, the 
increased responsibility of teachers for cumadum design and assessment of students 
and the wave of new undergraduate atui graduate teacher education courses in 
evaluation in tertiary institutions his created pressure for new roles for classroom 
teachers. 

This paper brufly reviews changes to curruulum evaluation poluy and practice 
for Australian teachers arul presents pioctual procedures for school level evaluation 
based on Australian research findings 

Key chamcteristics of evaluation procedures of use to classroom teachers are described 
in terms of evaluation planning (roles arul management), implementing the 
evaluation plan and handling evaluation outcomes The evaluation charactenstus 
enable teachers to form a framework for planning and implementing evaluation 
processes at the school level 

Evaluation Concepts Used in Australia 
Introduction 

In the first section a discussion of the term evaluation is provided in an 
attempt to reduce some of the semantic confusion associated with it. 

This is followed by a brief discussion of conditions influencing the 
development of a broad role for Australian teachers in evaluation. Finally, 
on the basis of teachers* experience in schools, some practical examples of 
defining, devising and evaluating programs e provided. 

Evaluation 

The Oxford Dictionary defines evaluation as 'the act of evaluating* and to 
evaluaU is 'to work out the value of. This definition links evaluation to the 
idea of values and the act of valuing. Used as a noun it implies goodness, 
rightness, virtue and worthwhileness in terms of what people think is good, 
or believe is nght. Used as a 'erb it implies that something is judged to have 
value or that it is valued because it is desired. However, definitions of the 
term 'evaluation' in an education context are contentious and have varied 
considerably in the last twenty years 

Some Changes Influencing Teachers' Evaluation Roles in Schools 
The late 1960s and early 1970s in Australia was a period of reappraisal of 
education in general, and the promotion of achieving equality of opportunity 
in particular. To these ends, the federal government made available funds 
for a variety of educational initiatives; administrative structures were 
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changed, with greater power and responsibility for the curriculum being 
given in schools. Although not initially recognised by all state and federal 
education authorities during the early seventies, this responsibility induced 
school level curriculum evaluation. 

The nature of the schools' responsibility in school level evaluation was not 
clear from the outset As overt and traditional structures such as inspectors' 
visits, standardised curriculum and external examinations disappeared, 
concern about the purposes and effectiveness of schooling wa*^ "vident in 
newspaper articles and press releases by both state and federal politicians. 
Hughes (1980, 1) identified this as a paradox and contrasted optimism for 
the future with pessimism about the direction in which education was 
heading. 

Moves Towards the Teacher as Evaluator in Australia 
(19^0s to Mid-1970s) 

Loosening external controls on schooling and the concomitant shift in 
responsibility foi curnculum decision-making away from central authorities 
and towards schools was a major step in preparing the ground for giving 
teachers i eater responsibilities in e\aluation. However, the degree of 
movement varied greatly from one education system to another. 

Before these events the majority of schools were monitored by state 
education authorities via standardised curncula, the inspectorate and the 
external examination. 

As acceptance of the importance of local circumstances grew, and 
Australian teachers were required to take a more active role in evaluation, 
the exienial control methods were found to be limiting if progress was to be 
made in developing the professional skills of teachers in the curriculum 
development and evaluation areas (Power 1983, 1) In this area oolicy changes 
and initiatives to increase responsibility for school level curnr m decision- 
making were in advance of the skills and knowledge of teach , implement 
them. 

Thus there existed a need in Australia ♦o help teachers with their new- 
found power to influence and improve education and to help them make 
decisions about the curriculum. This was acknowledged by the Curriculum 
Development Centre in the following terms: 

Ongoing cvaluar jon, parnt ularly at the slHooI level, would seem to provide the 
best basis for improvement of curricula This vvoulH appear to be true no matter 
at which level curnculum is determined or whatevci the curriculum ideas and 
materials being generated (CDC Study Group Report 1977, 3) 
At the same time there was a growing realisation that if teachers are given 
greater freedom to make decisions about curnculum matters, then they also 
had to take ^eater responsibility for their decisions. In other words, teachers 
must be able to ate ount <or and, if necessary defend the curriculum decisions 
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they were making (Fensham 1980). To this end, school level curnculum 
evaluation was identified as one means of answering calls for accountability 
(Shears 1974). 

In this way a move towards increased school-level evaluation in Australia 
in the mid-1970s was pre ated on two pragmatic purposes: 

(a) to assist teachers to collect and use information for decision -making 
to improve educational offerings, and 

(b) to assist teachers publicly account for their educational decisions 
and practices. 

Summary 

Priorto the 1950s the payment by results system, secondary school external 
examinations and the role of the inspectors combined to inhibit a wider role 
in evaluation by classroom teachers. However with social and political 
changes in the community and administrative and organisational changes 
in schools from the early 1960s came demands for teachers to accept new 
roles and responsibilities in the evaluation area. With these demands came 
the need for teachers to develop skills in the area of evaluating programs at 
the school level and the necessity to support them in this sk'll acquisition. 

Developing a List of Evaluation Processes for 
Australian Teachers as Evaluators 

In this section, a list of evaluation processes that teachers need in order to 
operate as teachers as evaluators will be discussed. The n.:cd for such a list 
has emerged from the bewilderi..g array of policy statements and other 
system level evaluation documents presendy available across Australia 
(Hughes, Russell and McConachy 1981), and the limited provision made for 
evaluation courses in some teacher education programs. The list of processes 
was developed in three stages: 

• first, by preparing a list of evaluation processes fot teachers as 
evaluators from education depanment policy statements and r. search 
information available, 

• second, by asking teachers and school principals to review the initial 
list to use It in their schools, and suggest modifications; 

• third, by examining the school level curriculum evaluation reports 
prepared by 50 final year teacher education students enrolled in an 
evaluation course which was designed to develop the processes in the 
list. 

Processes that are Expected of Teachers as Evaluators 
in School-Level Evaluation Situations 

In some respects, this development of a list of processes parallels the 
development of key characteristics of evaluation suggested by Maling-Keepes 
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(1976). The essential differences are the purposjs of the exercise and the 
audience for whom it is intended. The Maling^Keepes set of characteristics 
appears to have been designed primarily for professional evaluators 
contracted to evaluate large-scale projects used in a number of education 
settings: *The purpose of the charactenstics is to enable comparisons between 
evaluations and to serve as pointers to evaluation questions that need to be 
addressed*. (Maling Keepes 1976, 25) 

The processes are designed for t<^ers rather than professional evaluators, 
and are arranged to enable guidelines or signposts to the planning and imple- 
mentation of curriculum evaluations at the individual school level and are 
presented in the form of guidelines in Table 1 with key elements identified 
for each of the four processes. The processes provide a , onvenient framework 
for the analysis of planning, implementation and outcomes of a curriculum 
evaluation program at the school level. 

The first process relates to the *why* and *wha' issues planning school 
based evaluation. Ti e second, to the 'who*, *liow* and *when* issues. The 
third, to the skills Oi carrying out the evaluation and the fourth to dealing 
with the evaluation outcomes (both anticipated and unanticipated). 

Discussion of the Individual Processes 
Prvcfss I Evaluation Planning - Purposes 

Evaluation Process I establishes the focus, relevance, and legitimacy of the 
school level curriculunri evaluation, li the elements in the process are not 
achieved the whole evaluation is likely to collapse (see later in his paper). 

Describing the issue vjt area to be evaluated assumes that the scope of the 
school-based evaj jation has been limited to a process that can be achieved 
with the resources available in the school. 

A clear description of the evaluation area also permits semantic difficulties 
and boundary problems to be identified. For example, if the area of the 
evaluation in a primary school was the *health education program* it would 
be necessary to clarify just what this meant to members of the school 
community (teachers and parents) 

The purpose of a school -level evaluation needs to be developed quite 
explicitly If the purpose of an evaluation is to improve teaching and learning 
and is of a 'collegial* type involving teachers in control of the evaluation 
process, then teachers can make reasonable assumptions about the way in 
which information collected will be u^ed and controlled. If the purpose of 
the evaluation is for accountability reasons and of the 'accreditation* type 
to provide an account of a program to a central authority, then the nature 
of teachers* involvement and the ways in which information will be used can 
be predicted. 

Obtaining the 'indorsement and support of all of those who have a stake 
in the evaluation, is vital for any evaluation exercise which depends on 
collecting valid and reliable information from program participants. House 
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Table 1. Summary of Evaluation Process 
PROCESS I EVALUATION PLANNING - PURPOSES 
Elements in the Process 

1 (A) Describe the issue or area to be evaluated 

2 (B) State the purposes of this evaluation 

3 (C) Obtain the endorsement and support from interested parties 

4^D) Identify likely opponents to the evaluation - and attempt to meet 
objections. 

5 (E) State the motives for the evaluation (why is it being undertaken now). 

6 (F) Identify the intended audicces for any e\aluation reports. 

PROCESS II EVALUATION PLANNING 
- ROLES AND MANAGEMENT 
Elements .n the Process 

7 (A) Identify the personnel of those participatmg in the evaluation 

8 (B) Identify the roies of any outsiders to the evaluation (facilitator, 

evaluator, consultant). 

9 (C) Estimate the time to be spent on the evaluation 

10 (D) Estimate the financial costs of the evaluation 

PROCESS III IMPLEMENTING . EVALUATION PLAN 
Elements in the Process 

11 (A) Collect information using appropriate school-level information 

gathering methods. 

12 (B) Use safeguards to ensure that school-level information is reliable and 

valid. 

13 (C) Analyse school-level information collected 

14 (D) State procedures governing the release of school -level information 

PROCESS IV HANDLING EVALUATION OUTCOMES 
Elements in the Process 

15 (A) Prepare reports in a form suited to the intended audience 

16 (B) Identify the decisions that the results of the evaluation may contribute, 

to 

17 (C) Identify the advantages and disadvantages of the evaluation process 

used. 

(1973) sees the involvement of stake holders as part of the politics of 
evaluation and McDonald (1977) as a democratic approach to evaluation. 

There may be difference: between the purpose of an evaluation and the 
motives for undertaking it. At a Catholic secondary school the staff decided 
^^in 1980) to conduct an evaluation of the elective modem language program 
for years 9 to 12 in order to improve teaching and learning. On the face 
of it this purpose appears dear and relatively uncomplicated r,ome probing 
as to why the evaluation was being undertaken at that tirne, reveaied lhat 
the number of students taking the elective program had dropped in two 
years from 138 to 27 and several staff positions were in jr-^oardy. 
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Information of this type would make one suspect that while the stated 
purpose of an evaluation may be improvement oriented, in some circum- 
stances the motives of the evaluation proponent ma\ be quite different. 

Process II Evaluation Planning Roles and Management 

Once the purposes of the evaluation have been determined, including an 
endorsement of interested parties who have a stake in the evaluation, it is 
necessary to identify those within the school community who will be 
participants in the evaluation process. 

The implementation of evaluation findings is gready enhanced if those 
who have to make decisions on findings have participated in the planning 
process. TThis suggests that if there were to be an evaluation of the physical 
education program in an infants' department of a primary school that 
personnel involved might include 

• the teacher coordinating physical education; 

• the teachers teaching in the program, 

• any ancillary staff assisting with the program, and parents. 
Establishing the roles of outsiders to an evaluation is crucial to the success 
of school-level initiatives. Marsh and Stafford (1984) have reported on 
evaluations that could not be completed as a result of role confusion of 
outsiders participating in evaluations at the school-level. 

The most vocal complaint of teachers participating in school-level 
evaluation work in the experience of Teachers as Evaluators personnel 
(Russell 1 983) was that the process took too much time. I n most cases this 
problem could have been overcome by reducing the scope of evaluation 
initiatives attempted, and being more focused on just what information was 
required to achieve evaluation goals The other aspect of time is a 
management concern The last few weeks of term III is such a busy time 
for most schools who are preparing reports, interviewing students and 
parents, modifying programs an^ staffing for the next year, that evaluation 
concerns are not a high priority. There is a need to budget the time made 
available for evaluation so that it does not conflict with administrative 
concerns (such as preparing staffing returns) that are immovable feats. 
Some education departments (for example the ACT Schools Authority) 
have recognised the need to release teachers for short periods of time to 
allow them to plan and implement school-level evaluations Other systems 
hive made this almost impossible If the collegial approach to evaluation 
IS endorsed by all education departments then provision of this type will 
have to be considereJ by all education authorities. 

While the financial costs of a school-level evaluation are usually not large 
(unless there are unusually voluminous reports printed or consultants to 
be paid), opportunity costs are large. For example, if a group of teachers 
decide to evaluate the social science program over a period of 10 weeks then 
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the time available for other activities such as program planning, marking 
or reading would be reduced. For most schools the main cost is in time 
taken by personnel, and the cost has to be measured in terms jf what other 
activities have to be foregone. 

To sum up, identifying the evaluation roles of personnel both inside and 
outside the school and the destination of reports are skills that need to be 
developed. Managing the use of time is an important consideration that 
should be taken account of in earlv planning stages of a school-level 
evaluation. 

Process III Implementing the Evaluation Plan 

The nature of information-gathering methods used for a particular school- 
level valuation will depend on the purposes of the evaluation, and the 
knowl dge and skill of those involved. Techniques such as unobtrusive 
measi res, participant observers, and open-ended interviews offer a general 
form; t that have been used elsewhere, but will differ in specific format from 
schcK'l to school. Instruments that have been carefully planned, trialled and 
valiriafd elsewhere are available for use when comparisons with other 
programs are called for. 'Home-made' instruments (test, scales, interview 
schedules, surveys) that have not been tried out systematically prior to the 
evaluation can also be used with a specific school -evaluation and interpreted 
for use in that school, although these instruments do not normally permit 
information gathered to be generalised to other schools 

If information gathered is to be valid, the results of the procedures should 
reflect accurately the program or area being evaluated This means that 
data-gathering instruments shou. J be appropriate for the purposes of the 
evaluation, and the overall approach to the evaluation should address the 
key questions posed in the evaluatioii planning stage. 

The analysis of information again needs to be appropriate for the stated 
evaluation purposes but must also take into account the time and other 
resources that are available for evaluation participants, and the way that 
results will be made available to the target audience 

Ownership of eval'.ation information is a matter of vital concern to all 
those involved wiih a schooMe^^el evaluation. It is important that 
agreements entered into at the commencement of a school-level evaluation 
are kept - or renegotiated and that professional standards of ethics with 
regard to colleagues and the confidentiality of data are preserved 

Process IV Handling Evaluation Outcomes 

The form of evaluation report should be designed to communicate to the 
relevant audience In this regard, reports in some cases need not ref)oris 
m print form (or of the telephone bo k size witnessed in some schools). 
Reports can be oral, in audiovisual format or written , and could be formal 
or informal depending on the evaluation purp)ose of the evaluation and the 
audience 
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Whichever medium or combination of media are chosen, the report 
should bcclearand free of jargon, well organised and concise. While some 
necessary decisions may be taken while the evaluation is in progress, it is 
necessary to identify which decisions need to be made and by whom. If all 
of those with a stake in the -valuation results have been included in the 
evaluation process, then the implementation of the findings should not 
present insurmountable difficulties. 

Using the List of Evaluation Processes 
Introduction 

The Australian Capital Territory (ACT) represents a favourable setting 
to determine whether ^he processes identified in Table 1 can be achieved 
with appropriate support. 

The ACT policy cn school-level evaluation strongly emphasises the 
*collegial' approach to school-based evaluation, giving considerable 
responsibility to teachers for school-level evaluation 

Additionally, the author was involved in both the generation of the 
evaluation processes list, and all teacher training courses in the school-level 
evaluation area for the ACT. 

Students (N = 50) in the final year of the undergraduate B.Ed, program 
at the Canberra College of Advanced Education (CCAE) are required to 
complete the unit ^Evaluation in Education', whether they are preparing 
for teaching in the early childhood, primary, TAFE or secondary areas. 
Over half of the students (64%) are already full time teachers with appoint- 
ments in ACT schools who are attempting to upgrade qualifications gained 
earlier. The remainder are students who teach on a part -time or relief basis 
(28%) or who are full time or part time students without any regular 
attachment to a school (other than three weeks for practice teaching). This 
mix of students with nearly 92% having ready access to a school for an 
evaluation exercise as a member of staff enables the competencies to be 
reviewed in a realistic school setting. 

To determine whether the evaluation processes could be achieved in a 
school situation, students are required to conduct a school-level curriculum 
evaluation as the main assessment requirement of the unit. 

The assignment requires the teacher-education students to take 
responsibility for the entire evaluation process in a school including 
negotiating entry to the school and the evaluation projeci, identifying the 
issue or area of evaluation, conducting the evaluation with staff and 
negotiating exit from the school. 
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Compiling the Results of the Student Evaluations 
In semester 1 , 1984, sixty-seven students completed forty separate school- 
level evaluation projects. 

To determine whether the evaluation processes could be achieved in this 
formal training situation, the forty evaluations were examined for each 
element in each process. The evaluation projects covered a range of school 
situations ranging through pre-school, primary, secondary and TAFE and 
included a great variety of curriculum areas and issues including 
mathematics, reading, science, music and language development. 

Process I Results 

With the exception of three cases, all evaluation repoits clarified the issue 
or area to be evaluated with sufficient clarity to be comprehended by 
someone not involved m the process. Evaluation purposes were expressed 
clearly and demonstrated that this process had been completed. The 
purposes can be arranged into the following categories' 

(a) determining whether set objectives were met (1 1 cases) 

(b) course improvement (16 cases) 

(c) meeting course accreditation requirements (2 cases) 

(d) description of a program (8 cases). 

Not all of the teachers involved in the evaluations obtained endorse.nents 
from stake holders in the evaluation. Those endorsements that were 
obtained were informal in nature and incomplete when compared with the 
evaluation process list. 

Only three out of forty cases included parents in the endorsement 
process, and eleven of the forty included the principal Thirteen of the forty 
cases can be seen as having obtained endorsement from all of the stake 
holders involved in each evaluation This factor may have had an eiTect 
on the rather narrow information gathering methods used in the cases with 
incomplete endorsements, and suggests that this aspect of the CCAE course 
needs review. 

Ten of the forty cases reported significant opf)osition to the evaluations 
at the proiX)sal or implementation stage Participants were not sure how 
to deal with these situations other than by attempting to ignore opponents 
ahogeiher This strategy led to major problems when attempts were made 
to implement findings. The need to develop techniques for the resolution 
of differences may have to be included in a more specific form as an element 
in this evaluation process. 

The motives indicated by evaluation proponents for the curriculum 
evaluations varied enormously and certainly do not match the evaluation 
motives listed in some standard textb<>oks (for example Tenbrink 1974). 

There r'ppears to be a difference between the siated purposes of the 
evaluation (typically to improve teaching and learning) and th*: personal 
motives of some proponents 
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Motives revealed by the evaluation proponents can be classified into four 
lypes- 

(a) problems with existing arrangements (14 eases) 

(b) trial of a new progiam - lequiud aa part oi the implementation 
negotiation (11 cases) 

(c) to sell the idea or project to other staff (7 cases) 

(d) requested by the education authority as part of course accreditation 
(4 cases) 

In ihirty-iwo of forty cases examined, e\id« nee of at least three of the five 
elements were observed in the evaluation process. The major problem 
which became apparent in re\ iewing the use of the process was in the area 
of obtaining endorsement from slake holders in the evaluation. This area 
of negotiating and obtaining agreements, is poorK represented in the 
CCAE course and will need to be strengthened 

Process II Results 

Personnel invoked in ih^- planning ol the c\ aluations \ aried in size from 
a eroup of two to a group of iweUe. Parents were listed in three of the forty 
planning groups and the pnn( ipal in eleven In eight eases, teachers who 
had a stake in the evaluation were not included in the group planning the 
evaluation Interestingly (and predictably), people concerned with these 
eight evaluations arc not having difficulty in implementing the findings of 
the evaluation 

The amount of time needed for each evaluation was greatly under- 
f^stimaied by participants In one case, the rxtent of the underestimation 
was 8009?^ . and every project reported sui)stantial underestimates of the 
lime needed for the evaluation The observation that teachers believed that 
school-level evaluation was \ery time-consuming has been made in 
previous studies The extent to which time needed for a sfhool-le\el 
(urruuhiin evaluation has been undcrestimaterl The implication of this 
finding IS that the contept of whole school evaluation becomes even more 
problematic than has previouslv been suggested 

Th c mean predic ted time for an evaluation was 10 2 hours whereas the 
mean lime claimed for evaluations was 'H hours Hven taking into account 
the possibiiilv i)\ students inflating the time spent to impress their lec turei , 
the commitment of time is consider, ble Teachers and their princ ipals need 
to be able to orcier or re-orcler priorKies to enable teachers to be relieved 
of some tasks while evaluation work is ;n progress 

1 he financ lal c ost of ev aluations to the teachers in terms of cash expended 
wascjuiteiow with the median c ost of SIO The onlv expenses inc urred were 
for priniinii. s^nT- transport ( ost.^ and small amounts of typmg In some 
(asesali e\|)enses for printing. tvpL-»g paper and f)ther materials were met 
by the s< h(M)I or coni[)!eted as nuitine sc hfK)l business Ma|or exjx-nse could 
K- invohed if teac hers were replaced fioni all teac hing for a pcTKnl and relief 
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teachers paid to take thtir classes. (A relief teacher is paid in the order of 
$120 a day) 

Only in one case was the evaluation report intended to be sent outside 
the school. In this instance, the purpose of the evaluation was to satisfy the 
requirement, that for accreditation purposes it was necessarv to 
demonstrate that an evaluation had been completed E^ery other e\alua- 
tion report was 'I'lcnded for all teachers in the school 

While there might be an riigument for keeping all stall informed of the 
results of all evaluations in the school, it is difficult to see all teachers 
showing interest in an evaluation of an electronic music course or a home 
economics course for English-as-a-second-language students In these cases 
a summary sheet of key issues and findings would suffice, with a more 
detailed story available for staff who were stake holders in the process. 

The in\ estment of time necessary for teachers and others to commit to 
a schooMevel evaluation may be under-estimated Involving all the stake- 
holders in an evaluation process is obviously time-consuming and at times 
requiring considerable negotiating skills and patience It may be necessary 
to review aspects of the politic sol evaluation in schools in order to improve 
the skills of teachers in this area 

Process III Results 

The questionnaire is not exactly moribund as far as being used as a method 
for gaining information lor school-based evaluation Thirty-one cases 
reported that the questionnaire was used as a method lor gaining 
information and in seven cases the questionnaire was the only method used. 
In only twelve cases was there an attempt to trial or validate the 
questionnaire with stake holders, and only one group reported in a form 
that suggested that they had attempted to relate surv ey information io other 
information collected- As has been noted in other e\ aluations by teachers 
the questionnaire was over-used as a tec hn:que and the actual construe tK)n 
of the questionnaires rather haphazard 

In thirteen cases, at least W^r separate methods were used to gain 
information While this diversitv ol information gathering contributed to 
these lour ( ases requiring far more time to ( omplete than the others in the 
sample it also ( ontributed to the ( olle( tion of more valid information and 
iiu)re satisfactory reportint; pnuedures 

There appeared to be some reluctance on be half of the evaluators to 
( onsidc-r samples ol \ arious populations in whic h thev were interested Each 
of the forty cases reported that the) had attempted to obtain inforinatif)n 
from all students, p,irents andteac hers in\ol\eci in the issue or area under 
(.onsideration This move may h ivc bee n uioli\ateci by internal politic al 
considerations, but it ,ilso adds to the amount of tune necessary (or the 
analysis ol results whic h \\as the main (f)inplaint of tfie e\alnation 
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Analysis methods were almost entirely restricted to producmg tallies of 
surveys and converting these to percentages, although in two cases attempts 
were made to compare the results of class tests with information gathered 
from interviews, diaries or other methods. 

A surprising result was the extent to which evaluation participants had 
indicated control over the release of intormation. There was obviously 
considerable sensitivity to this issue and in twenty -three of the forty cases 
care was taken to restrict information to stake holders. 

Collecting and analysing information for school-based evaluations 
revealed a number of problems in the instruments used and some lack of 
confidence in attempting to place controls over the release of information 
collected. It would appear that more emphasis is needed inCCAE courses 
on the design and use of questionnaires and sampling methods to improve 
the validity of the information collected. The wide variety of information 
gathering methods demonstrated in half the cases reviewed indicated that 
this element was considered by this group. 

Process IV Results 

A difficulty in judging whether this process was being used, was that in all 
cases being reviewed, there were at least two distinct groups in the school 
that reports were intended for: the stake holders and the rest of the staff. 
The stake holders might expect to receive a full report of the evaluation 
process. The form of report for other teachers who were not directly 
involved in the evaluation is more problematic In most cases teachers not 
involved directly with the area being evaluated could receive a brief 
summary of the evaluation process either at a staff meetmg or via som^ 
other reporting process. For this exercise the adequacy of the reports was 
judged against the likely needs of the stake holder group. Using this group 
as the major intended audience, thirty out of forty reports showed evidence 
of this element of the evaluation process The ten reports that did not 
demons:ra(e this process did no attempt to present findings in a form that 
could be easily interpreted by teachers and parents 

In presenting *indings, all cases presented a summary of decisions that 
neeacu lO be made to improve teaching and learning or enable account- 
ability procedures to be strengthened. In four cases the decisions 
recommended appeared to bear litde relation to the information collected 

Meta-evaluation methods, or considering the strengths and limitations 
of evaluation procedures used, appeared to find little favour with the 
participants in this evaluation exercise Only twenty^three of the forty 
evaluators demonstrated any interest in reviewing their evaluation 
processes, and one of those that did complete a meta-evaluation was 
required to do so by the ACT Schools Authority as part of the accreditation 
procedure Interviews with the students revealed that meta-evaluation 
methods were not seen as crucial to the set task of improved tearhmg and 




learning using evaluation processes. One student indicated that he thought 
meta-evaluat ions were the privilege of the idle and had little place in school 
practice. Somewhat chastened, attempts are needed to illustrate the benefits 
of meta-evaluation methods with practical examples or reconsider the use 
of m?ta-evaluation in the list of evaluation processes. 

Reports submitted by theCCAE group indicated that in most cases Sv^me 
care had been taken to present findings in a form that a ctake holder group 
could interpret. Meta-ev2iIuation efforts reported were almost non-existent, 
and it is doubtful whether the evaluators could see any practical purpose 
to using methods designed to assist them to review the evaluation processes 
they had laboured on for three months 

Findings on the Use of the Process List 

The set of processes provides a framework to further understanding of 
school-level curriculum evaluation. 

At a practical level a number of possibilities to enable teachers to improve 
their curriculum evaluation practices are indicated 

First, the set of processes enables a reason^^bly comprehensive and careful 
description of a particular evaluation enabling structured summaries of the 
evaluation to be developed These descriptions may be abbreviated, first 
m the form illustrated by the table early in this chapter, and then to 
summary statements. Once a teacher is familiar with the set of processes 
It should prove possible to move rapidly to a general summary of an 
evaluation 

The advantage of this technique for teachers is that they < an quickly 
review the evaluation of others With this information it is possible to 
integrate this knowledge into their own evaluation needs. 

Second, the processes can be used by a teacher in designing a school- 
level curriculum evaluation The elements within each process present a 
checklist of factors that may need to be considered For example, in process 
III, the control over the release ol information may be an important factor 
in reducing the opposition of some teachers to the evaluation commencing. 
The processes may also be used to indicate alternatives In the case of 
process II the role of any outsiders needs to be decided This alerts teachers 
to the options open to them and possibly prevents role confusion. The 
proccoses do not define the nature of what should occur withm every step 
of a particular school evaluation What they do provide is the range and 
complexity of issues that n'Td to be resolved and a framework or directions 
for improving the process 

Third, the processes facilitate comparisons ol the policy of education 
authorities with sc hool praciice For example, the ACT polu y suggests that 
parents should be participants in the whcjle S( hool -level evaluation process 
(ACT Schools Authority 1Q82) In the forty (dse*^ (oinplcted parent 
partuipation was conspicuous by its absence 
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Fourth, it is possible to determine areas where evaluation concepts were 
not used in over 90% of the cases, questionnaires not piloted and ethiceu 
issues such as the release of information not completed. 

Finally, those interested :n conducting research into srhooMevel 
evaluation may use the set of processes to suggest inquiries into the nature 
of the task and work of teachers Two or more characteristics may be 
selected and used as a basis for systematic examination of the pattern of 
interaction shown on theme in school-level evaluations There may for 
example be trade-off between the endorsement of all parties with a stake 
in an evaluation and the control over mformation Alternatively there may 
be a trade-off between the role of an outsider and the scope and nature of 
information to be collected. Whatever the patterns of interaction if there 
were a sufficiently large number of case studies, the functional relationship 
would warrant theoretical attention. 

The framework presented in the form of a list of processes has been 
developed o^er a period of six years and reflects the range of skills required 
by teachers to complete school-based evaluation tasks. The framework is 
not intended to constitute a theory, nor does it function as criteria by which 
to judge a particular evaluation as *good' or *bad\ 

Rather the processes are intended to identify the key skills that teachers 
need in designing and implementing an evaluation at the school level In 
time, with experience in applying standards to ach of the elements m the 
process table, it may be possible to develop patterns of standards for 
particular school-based evaluation requirements 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
MATERIALS PRODUCTION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 

Colin J. Marsh 



Curriculum materials can he a mrnt important lehiclf for tht profnstonal 
del flopment of teachers ^fh an ini reasi ni> extent ttacht , > are heiii^ em (mruf^ed to 
decelnp materials at the school level lo undertake ihis (ask skills of materials 
analy si^ and curriculum desif^n are most important I'here are also important skills 
mvoli ed m implementing cumculae u hu h hai e been dfceloped h\ edernal ai^eni irs 
These ski' Is include plann in and sihedulinf^ skills and auillini^nrss to monitor 
and evaluate acta ities 

Introduction 

Ho>le (1982) has usc-d the icrins 'rcstritttd prolrssional' and Vxtcndcd 
professional* to express the dilfereiues between highly competent technicians 
and teachers who ha\'e a wider perspecti\ e ol the nile ol school, c oinmunil\ 
and scKietv Stenhouse (1975) argues that th- profesMonal teacher is one who 
has a capacity for autonomous self-development through systematic self- 
study. However, he is using \elf*study' not in the traditional sense ol 
professional reading and enrolling in further education qualifications, but 
as self study of a teacher's classroom plannmg and performances 

leathers have the task of dc-veloping. implementing and evaluating 
curricula to use with children m their respective classes The term 
•cunic uluni*. as used in this paper relei« to all the experiences the learner 
has under the guidance of the- school* and includes the- inlluenc es c)f teachers 
and fellow students, and the use ol spc-c ific curriculum materials The 
professional teacher is aware of the influences ol these dillerent factors and 
plans the dailv activities m) as to maxi:n:sc- their imp<ict 

In partic ular c urru ulum ni<iterials are ol major importance and m this 
p«iper attention is focused upon how materials developiiient can foster the 
professional skills of tcMchers Gough (198'^) arguc>s that materials 
dc^velopment providc-s the mc-diuni - the tangible expressions of cLissrcMmi 
action At the school lc-vc-1. mdividuals and groujj of teachers can become 
verv invohc-d m matcTi,ils clevc-lopment It is meaningful to them bec.iuse 
thev arc produc mg c one rete of))ec ts to oveicome pen c ivc d deflc lenc les in 
their school rc-sourcc-s In so doing, thc-v c-xperic nee <mcl IcMrn to rc-flne (he 
skills of the (urric ulum plannc-r One c^ materials hav» bc-en pioduc ed and are 
avaiLible for use in ckissrooms thev aw involved in a different set ol skills, 
namelv those- o( the eiirrieiilum disseminatoi and ini[)le"inentc i These 
ac tiv ities of elc-vc-loj)ment and imple nient<itioii do enable f( ac he rs to te sf ideas 
out in prae tie e 
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Developing Curriculum Materials at the School Level 

Carriculum Materials 

According lo Gall (1981) 'curnculrm materials' tan Dc defined as 'physic al 
enlilies, represent aijonal m narui which are useW lo facililaie the learning 
process' That is, curntulum materials can be printed matter, physical m'xiels 
and artefacts, audiovisual items and combinations of all of these Each of 
them has unique qualities which can contribute to a student's learning 
Furthe'*more, each represents something else anci oas no instructional 
significance in itself For example, a comput-^r program on 'Settlement 
patterns in Australia' might be contained on a circular floppy disk, 18 cm 
in diameter h is not until the disk is inserted into a microcomputer that the 
representation of settlement patterns is achieved and can be comprehended 
by the viewer The 'representational' aspect of curriculum materials is also 
uselul to consider when distinguishing between other materials which are 
used in a teaching situai'on such as paper, pencils and biros, scissors These 
materials do not represent anything else and so cannot be classed as 
curriculum materials 

It (an be argued that curriculum mate.ials ' the 'tools' by which a 
teacher can motivate students, as well as prov them with maximum 
insights and understandings into the topic /pro being introduced 7 ne 
resourceful teacher will use di ent curnculuni types of lessons for specific 
t(>pics and for particular groups of students (see Figure 1) 

It js by using curriculum materials that a teacher can ^et the optimal 
le trning conditions or 'best fit lor particular students Ccmpatibility with 
student interests and levels, and < fore maximum learning, can only occur 
if the teacher is watchful to pnn ide appropriate curriculum materials In a 
\er) real sense then, teachers can only achiev e effective learning levels in their 
(lasses if the (urruulurn materials (tools) are appropriate 

From the students' perspective, a variety ofcurriculf ^ materials enable 
them to (hoose the materials whic h best suit their learnin., styles They may 
or may not be attuned to their teacher's style of piesentation Curriculum 
materials prov ide alternative forms of instruction which can reinforceand 
prov ide new insights and direc tions lor the students For particular activities 
which recjuire students to initite the learning tasks to be undertaken (for 
example, in inquiry/problem-solving). the role of curriculum materials 
l)e( omes even more important Students in this situation need to be aware 
of souni . of iiiatenal, hut. more important, thev need to be self-aware of 
thetvpesof curiKuluni materials whu h have ilitated their learning on past 
(K ( asions 

1 he af)()ve perspe( lives niitrht appear f(, indicate a tertain determinism 
f)V teachers and students in their use i\ ( urriculum materials lo balance the 
|)i(r« »-i.^ ,1 should also f)e pointed out that ( urric ulum maUrials (an g.eatly 
inllueiK e/determine the a( tivities ol tc a( hers md student- For example, the 
M)nieni and value s(,in(es indi'ck'd in many teachers' i,niides(and by default, 





the content and value stances which have been deliberately excluded), can 
determine very greatly what teachers include in their lessons The format 
of teachers' guides and ♦extbooks can determine the type ol lessons which 
a teacher might provide by the inclusion of objectives, particular teaching 
methoc'3, specific student activities, and even the actual items to be used in 
tests designed to evaluate students' jnderstandings Similarly it can be 
argued that student workbooks and texts can determine very greatlv what 
a student learns. Unless a wide range of curriculum materials is ava lable 
in a class, it is highly likely that a student's perspectives on a specific topic 
will be narrowly channelled bv the predilections of the producers/wnterc oi 
a particular set of curriculum materials 



Figure 1. Overview of Lesson Types 









Use oi 


Type of Lessons 


Teacher actn itios 


Student 


Curriculum 






Activities 


Materials 


Lecture 


Teacher talks 


Listening, 
Note taking 


Low 


Demonstration 


Teacher-dirt'Lted 


Obser\ ing and/or 
participatint^ 


Medium/ High 


Discussions 


Teac hcr-directcd 


Listening, talking, 
note taking 


Low 


Practice drills 


Teacher- directed 


Note taking, 
writing 


Low 


Problem -solving, 


Teacher and/or 


Seeking out 


High 


Inquiry 


student-directed 


inlormation 






reading 




Role-play mg, 


Teacher and/or 


Af ting out roles, 


Medium/High 


Sinnulation 


student-directed 


listenmi;, 




Games 




producing items 




Computer-assisted 


Teacher and/or 


Inputing data, 


Hii^h 


mstruc tion 


student initiated 


analysint^ . )rds 





Opportunities for Teachers to Produce 
Curriculum Materials at the Sch(H)l Level 

Teachers can and do become involved in a range oi curriculum development 
activities at the school level Several recent studies (lor example, Cohen and 
Harrison 1982, Hvde 1984) indicate, however, that the production of units, 
work cards and t ^ing aids is of^en a preferred activity by teachers 

It can be argued that there are several good reasons why teac hers will opt 
for the production of instructional materials Ore reason is that teachers 
value their autonomy and independence an i will preU i to undertake 
curriculum development activities which do not involve the use! external 
consultants 1 hey are expert in their knowledge ol curriculum materials and 
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so they can embark upon specific tasks, suf 'i as designing some concrete 
materials for a particular teaching uuit. Another reason is suggested by 
Huberman and Marsh (1982) when they state that teachers thrive upon 
'recipe collecting and exchanging to expand their instructional repertoire* 
That IS, teachers are highly motivated to develop ma. -rials (for example, a 
teiiching aid) which their peers may have told them about and which was 
successful for them Teachers are verv proud ol their craft and will always 
be willing to develop and use seme different instructional materials if they 
feel (often intuitively) that the new approach \\tll be more successful with 
their class of studei :s. 

Developing new mater tab 

Various authors have put forward guidelines about how small groups of 
teachers might go about the task of developing new materials, Skilbeck (1982) 
emphasises the need for teachers to reflect upon their present situation, to 
appraise their use of current materials and to gauge the needs of students 
and the school community before embarking upon the production of some 
new materials. 

Sabar and Shafriri (1980) also suggest that teachen* must first of ail examine 
the needs of their respective schools but that the activities should occur at 
a 'naturar pace (see Decker Walker's (1971) 'Naturalistic ModeK) and not 
follow a rigid linear sequence They suggest teachers may need to undertake 
a nurrber of activities, but not in any order - such as reading up on additional 
background content, discussing alternative teaching approaches for the 
materials, co'-sidering goals forusingthe m;iteri^ls, attemptingto write up 
explanatory notes for the use of the materials, ar.d many other matters 

Harrison (1981) asserts that teachers, if left to their own devices, tend ^o 
be 'rrational in their actions and often rely upon memones of past successes, 
hunches and intuitions However, over a period of time, groups of teachers 
will learn to regularise their activites so that they become better able to 
identify alternatives and to work out plans of action 

Makng adaptations to extsttn^ materials 

Unfortunately, there are various constraints upon teachers developing new 
materials. Timetables often prevent busy teachers from getting together as 
a team to plan their activities Exhaust ^n, day-to-day crises, lack of incentives 
and minima! rewards are just some of the reasons why the production of 
completely new sets of curriculum materials are too daunting a task But 
adapting existing materials is a much more mana.geable feat. For a start, there 
are often commercial examples readily available for inspection in a regional 
resource centre or library Many stat( education systeriis encourage 
classroom teachers to build upon existini' sets of materials In the knowledge 
that the production ol new materials is olien unrealistic in terms of teacher 
time and resource costs 
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In addition to simply building upon existing sets of matenals, teachers may 
decide to use materials analysis schemes to gain a better understanding of 
the properties of existing curriculum materials and thereby become better 
informed about which kinds of adaptations they might want to produce For 
example, Piper's (1976) scheme, as outlined in his book Evaluation in the Social 
Sciences, provides four major components (goals, format, processes and 
outcomes) and ^en sub-components to enable teachers to undertake a very- 
economical but effective tool for analysing and evaluating curriculum items 
or packages. An example of one of the sub-components is illustrated in 
Figure 2 The use of materials analysis schemes such as this one enable 
teachers to pinpoint what kinds of materials they v,ant to produce, and in 
addition, they can get very useful insights into the skills of curriculum 
development and the production of materials 

Figure 2. 

A Sample Category taken from Piper's Materials Analysis System 

[~ Rationale VKS NO i 

! (i) Is a rationale for the unit provided'* j 
I (n) Is the ration, le clearly and convincingl/ argued-' i 
I (ill) Is the rationale adequate in explaining 
I (a) the reasons for the choice ot content for the unif' 

j (b) the educational pedagogical principles underlvmg the \ 
development of the unit'* ! 
^iv) Is the rational^ consistent with the aims and objcttues of 1 
the unit'-' , 
I (v) Are there limitations/deficiencies in the rationale noi (ONcred 
1 m your ansv ers to the above question-' | 
i Rating Rationale ; 

(After K Piper (1976) Evaluation in the Social Snencr. C:0(:, C:anberra ) 

Classroom Implementation of Curriculum Materials 

Producing curruulum matenals is an important aspect of curriculum 
development but f-^til they are used with students in classroor.. ..'."^tions 
It is nossibL' to know whether they are viable or not As a general rule, a 
teacher usint; a set of curriculum materials with which hc/shf is unfamiliar 
wi.. not make optimal use of them. All kinds of problems can occur and, of 
course, this will be exacerbated for packages which are very complicated and 
comprehensive. Perhaps the sequence of activities, or the time allocated per 
activity by the teacher may be too rushed or too protracted Then again, 
teachers may lack the net essary background to use the materials as intended 
and consequcndy they may lack the confidence and ver\'e m their presenta- 
tion to the students The problems associated with usipj^ curriculum 
materials for the first Mroe can ot cur for teac hers e%en though they tnay have 
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been .nvolved in developing them It is never possible for a devel^>per to 
anticipate all the permutations which might occur in teaching a package. 

Problems of implementation can be even more serious for cii»-riculum 
materials which have been produced by -developers external to a particular 
school For example, the topics may not fit in with the existing syllabus; the 
matenals may be too difficult oi too easy for a particular group of students, 
the preparation of consumables, equipment and seatmg required prior to 
using the materials may be too complicated and time-consummg These 
problems and many otners can confront the busy teacher faced with the task 
of implementing a new set of curriculum materials However, there are some 
planning safeguards which can and should be undertaken prior to 
implementing curricula and there are ways of monitoring and evaluatmg 
different levels or degrees of implementation 

Implementation of Locally Developed Curriculum Materials 
If a group of teachers has been involved in developing a set of curriculum 
materials then it might be assumed that they are designed for particular 
classes of students and that the intention is to use them in the very near future 
It may be only necessrry for the teachers to check with each other about basic 
assumptions and strategies they intend to use a. they go about the task of 
implementing the materials for the first time. These reminders might relate 
to such matters as. 

• the time schedule and sequence they intend to follow; 

• the activities they will be selecting for their students, 

• the objectives they intend to emphasise 

However, no single group of teachers can operate in isolat-on from the 
activities of the total school staff. It may be necessary for the cevelopersof 
the curriculum materials to communicate to other tcdchers about their 
implementation intentions, especially if it might invoke: 

• timetabling changes and room changes which cculd affect other 
teachers, 

• excessive noise and student movement 

Presumably, the teacher-developers would have involved the school principal 
from the outset and so he/she would be supporting their project and givinir 
incentives and encouragement whenever possible. Nevertheless, it would U- 
very politic for the develof)ers to keep the principal fully informed about the., 
first effoits at implementing a new FCi of curriculum materials The principal 
may need to take an active role if there is any likelihood that other teachers 
at the school might feel threatened or in some way disadvantaged by their 
implementation plans. Some ways in which the group of teachers might keep 
the principal m formed could be by 

• providing him with a complete set of the new curriculum materials; 

• offering to demonstrate and explain matrrids at the next staff meeting. 
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• inviting the principal to obsene some specific lessons where the new 
materials will be used; 

• writing a brief report for 'he principal after the materials have been 
used for the first time 

Implementation of a curriculum will generally improve with successive 
applications. The term *implementation' usually refers to the first two years 
that teachers use a new curriculum. If it is still used by teachers beyond that 
period, it is said to have become 'institutionalised' This period of time is, 
of course, a very crude benchmark as some teachers might become very 
expert with using a new curriculum after a much shorter period. It will 
depend upon complexity of the curriculum, the wealth of experience of the 
teacher, student expectations, and many other factors. 

Despite these possible variations between teachers, most would agree that 
it is desirable to evaluate implementation efforts so that judgements can be 
made about its use or non-use on future occasions Some teachers might 
agree to have their efforts evaluated after they have implemented materials 
for the first time Others might object to this on the grounds that they are 
still experimenting and becoming accustomed to the new materials, and 
therefore will want to delay an evaluation to perhaps the second year When 
a teacher or group of teachers do decide to embark upon an evaluation they 
Will need to consider ways of collecting data about 

• students' activities and ach evements; 

• leaching methods (intended and actually used) and interactions 
between the teacher and students, 

• [uTw the materials »vere actually used by the te- : her and the students 
For a small group of teachers who have been closely involved in developing 
curriculum materials, it should be possible for them to share the evaluation 
task Some of the techniques which could be used to collect data are listed 
in Fii^ure 3. The amount of evaluative data collected depends upon the 
importance attached to the new curriculum materials It would be invaluable 
for colleagues to be involved in observing and rating each other on their actual 
use of the new curriculum materials. It is assumed that colleague ratings 
would be accepted by all members of tlie development group but this might 
not always be the case Not all colleagues might be willing to sub* nit 
themselves "> observations and ratings by their fellow teachers, and in such 
situations, more reliance would need to be placed on self- re ports 

Self-reports can take various forms (see Figitre 3) A teacher can collect 
his or her own observational data by the use oi audio- tapinc and i ideo-tapin^ 
procec^'ires A teacher can keep a diary of major happc^nings whic h (K'( urred 
in the implementation of particular lessons 

Data on student achievements and levels (an be coUectccJ by each 
individual teacher or by (olleap»cs il the purpose of the evaluations is to 
gauge student interest in the use of n( w curiiculum materials, then checkluLs, 
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attitude scales and questionnatres might hv used \ i udtut lv. \i performance 
standards are required then it would be more appropriate to use ohjedne tesh 
and essay tests 



Figure 3. Techniques Available to Evaluate the 
r^lassroom Implementation of CurricuJum Materials. 

College tm oil ement Checklists 

Rating stales 

Anecdotal reports 

Obser\atlon caiei^orx s\su'rris 

Int<-r\ lews 

Questionnaiies 
Self naluation Chctkiists 
; Diar\ entries 

V^uestionnairts 
Student ei aluation Chec klist s 

Rating scales 

Interest in\ent()ri( s 

AttitucJe scales 

QuestJ(;nnaires 

Objective test*^ 

Kssay tests 

Stai dardlsf'ci tests 

Inter\ iev\ 

MfJenals naluation Obser\atl()n (heckl'sts 

Infornj'dl analvsis ol inateri.iN 
f>R 

Ana!\si«' using a published materials anal\Ms 
scheme, l.-i example Piper (i'^7b). KraiJt 
(1*^7')). Gail im-i) 



The actual use of curriculum m^lrnals can \}V undertaken by ohsenation 
checklists, and bv sampling tu/ients^ workbooks flijs might iiivoKc a simple tally 
of materials used or more detailed analyse> of how students rcspc;nd/d to 
specific ma'erials It would also be possible t^) combine data on actual use of 
. •aierials wah data obtained from a content analysts (such as a materials 
j'lalysis scheme, for example, Piper 197b) 

Implementation of Externally Developed Curriculum Materials 
leachcrs at a school may chcKJse to adopt (or are recjuired to adopt) 
curriculum materials which ha\e b<'er. •)rodu(c-d b\ external developers 
These < urric ulum produc ts tend to t>e cju.te substantial and might include 
elaborate teachers' handl>ooks. students' workbooks, audiovisual axis and 
related charts There is a definite need for expIanator\ statements aUmt hcjw 
»hese niatenaJs migh» be used Kxtemal authorities prcniuc ing these m;*i» rials 
often have a daunting task in disseininatmg information about them to 
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teachers Explanatory notes can be insufllcicnt to con\ey the necessary 
inforrration. Workshops to lamiharise teachers about a new set of materials 
are a more successful approach but they are dearly more ex|>ensi\e and 
time-consuming. 

To a certain extent, the amouiu ot de tailed communication depends upon 
the intentions of the externa! developers If the curriculum materials are an 
integral component of a syllabus or programme it is likely that »he develpers 
have N-ery def nite purposes in nind and would want to establish specific levels 
of implementation. This is often referred to as a fidelity of use perspective on 
implementation. Curriculum materials which are tied to a syllabus and an 
external examination, for example, would contain details on specific 
objectives and content areas. An examination for .students taking the course 
would reveal to a large extent whether the matenals were being implemented 
effectively or not. In addition, teacher effectiveness with the matenals might 
be surveyed by subject moderators and superintendents/insp ctors visiting 
schools and obser\'i'ig lessons 

Recent research approaches have produced some promising ways of 
e\'aJriatipg teachers' degree of implementation of externally produced 
packages, especially those which are highly structured and imply a high 
fidelity of use Hail (197.5) and researchers ha^e developed an mterxiew 
instrument, entitled Levels of Use (LoU) which enables an external 
interviewer to pinpoint the level at which a teacher is using a specific 
curriculum. It is hypothesised that all teachers improve their levels of use with 
practice over a period of time and that they will go through such levels as 
'preparation' - 'mechanical use' - ^routine' - 'refinement' - ^integration' and 
*rei'icwaj* An associated instrumem, called a Stagc.N of Cc»nccm (SoC) 
questionnaire, enables the intervic'wer to collec* information aljout a teacher's 
concerns in implementing a curriculum As with the Ix)U, it is hypothesised 
that there is a acvelopmental progression whereby teachers' concerns dt*velop 
from 'personal' concerns to 'management' concerns to 'stucJent' concerns. 
The information obtained fro»Ti these in.«'ium-jnts can be used for arranging 
persopali,ed inservice activities for teachers at their schools so that they can 
achieve higher levels of implementation more rapidly. 

The situation is more complicated for external devclop)ers who have 
pr)duced curriculum materials which are relatively unstructured and non- 
P'escriptive S<^)m<' curriculum packages ( ontain very few instrui.ilons for use 
i*nd in fact the cJevclop)ers have delilx-rately refrained fr''»m prescribing 
sequences or settings Some writers, for example. Berman and McLau(,hlin 
(*977), w'»uld argue that ihis approach is more realistu as teachrrs will 
II evitably make m^xlifu at ions to a < urru ulum pa< kage to suit their ( la-ssr(X)m 
s«»uation Xiutual adaptation is the icrm frec^uently us«-d to drs( rilx- ( urru ula 
• /hich are mcxlified for use and where the rlassr(K)m environment is also 
mcxJified to enable them to be used For example, some part-units ir. a 
package on 'C*.ommunitv Health' might b<- seleded by a t< a(her and 




simplified for use in his/her class and the program for the year level is reduced 
and rearranged so that the units can be included in a particular term or 
semester. 

Not unexpectedly, it is extremely difficult to evaluate curriculum materials 
which have the potential to be implemented in many different ways No 
standard criteria can be used, because each teaching situation will be 
difTerer*. A teacher might use some of the self-evaluation techniques listed 
in Figure 3 as he/she would be aware of the specific orientation which was 
to be taken with the curriculum materials. He/she could also select specific 
techniques to ascertain the achievements and attitudes of his/her students, 
as indicated in Figure 3 

Concluding Comments 

Materials production can provide an ideal \ehitle for teachers to acquire and 
develop various professional skills associated with teaching. By being directly 
involved »n producing specific kits or packages, individual teachers, or 
prefeiably small groups of teachers, can experience all the uncertainties of 
cukricuium dc-veiopers Thc\ have to weigh up alternatives and come up with 
justifications for their final decisions, lb produce actual curriculum materials 
requires creative efforts and organisational zeal 

The activities associated wi;h implementation are also worthwhile 
expcnences for teachers, especially if the> are the outcome of materials they 
have produced themselves. The planning necessary to ensure successful 
implementation of curriculum materials requires sound public relations skills 
v/ith other staff, scheduling skills and a willingness to carefully monitor and 
evaluate activities from inception to conclusion 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
PARENTTEACHER-COMMUNITY INTERACTION 



David Pettit and Yvc WilHch 



7 he basic rationale for parent participation m school - the improiement of learning 
outcomes for young people -frequently becomt's frustrated by the prior concerns 
of principals and teachers about the effects of participation upon their power 
leachers acknowledge the need for greater skills in perwnal interaction hut are not 
satisfied by many existing professional development progjum^ 
This paper examines the efficacy of an inclusive approach to parents in a jointly 
planmd professional development program, promotng shared ounership and 
equality of esteem It describes the program and the extent to u huh an inclusiu 
approach was realised 

Introduction 

This paper will use a ( ase-Mudv approach to examine iss^ues, principles and 
strategies for engaging teachers and administrators in professional 
development with parents and 0)mniunity members A brief introduction 
IS followed L. a short review of what teachers' attitudes, appear to be both 
to interaction with parents and to profes^io^.al development programs 
generally. The case study follows 

For those parents whose own school experience was marred by trauma or 
failure - and for many others as well - there is little reason to fed ( onfident 
about relating to their children's school Yet in the last decide there ha\e been 
many initiatives taken by parent and teacher organisatiors, individual^ state 
and federal governments and commissions that have espoused a much closer 
partnership between parents and teachers The advantag( ^fthe partnership 
are conveniently summarised in the Beazley Report in Western Australia 
(1984) It sensibly at knowledges the present realit> that sch{X)ls are (k)!ninated 
bv tea(hers and principals and rails for greater parent and (ornmunily 
involvement and partic ipation m order to 

• enhance the education of thildien 

• enrich and })n)adeo Me schjol (urrKuliiin 

• make s( hools more res|K)nsive to the interests and needs ai peopI( (he\ 
serve 

• make schools more <i( ( ountal^le. and 

• mcrease cc>inmunit\ polituai supp(,n for schools 

Similar views <'re expressed in recent Coininom.ealth. V utorinn, NSW and 
ACT Reports (S( hools Coinmissio!. limi, Minisienai Paper No 1, 1983. 
Swan antl M( Kinmm I'm, Steinle 198'^) The Reports have highlighted the 
dilemmas (,l (hanging relationships - the need foi enabling rather than 
limiting structures, the need to debate 'who owns th- c urric iihiin' and 
dttencJant issues of power in and owv schooling 
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Starting Points for Professional Development Strategies 

To say that power lies within the professional camp is not to say that all 
teachers are hostile to sharing that power. Some may be. Many others have 
an inclusive view of their role which acknowledges the significance of the 
context and the role of tnose outside the school Some teachers' vicv>'s arf 
not yet developed To be effective professional development programs nee J 
to take account of what influences teachers' attitudes. 

During the mid-seventies the British Schools Council carried out research 
into the nature and strength of influences and constraints that teachers saw 
acting upon firstly their schools and secondly their classrooms (Taylor et al 
1974) The British research instrument, a questionnaire, was adapted by one 
of the authors in consultation w ith Victorian teachers Those parts relating 
to professional development in the area of home school interaction wvre 
extracted and are summarised below 

Teachers were asked to assess the degree of irfluence certain persons or 
organisations had upon what was taught in their schools and in their 
classrooms A Likert scale was used to rate influence, as 

1. no influence at all 

2 only a little influence 

3. a definite influence 

4 a strong influence, and 

5. a ver>' strong influence 
Teachers were also asked about contraints on their teaching This was a yes/no 
answer with no weighting and the number of those indicatmg constraints 
were expressed as a percentage of the school stafi responding to the 
questionnaire One hundred and ninety-four teat nt rs from sixteen Victorian 
schools responded. Nine were state primary schools, three catholic primaries, 
an independent primary and an independent secondary- School sizes varied 
(from 8 to 45 teache/s on staff) as did the percentage response rate. The best 
teacher nsponse rate (100%) was in the smaller state and catholic schools 
and the worst in a large state pnmar\' ('^(^^r ) 2lX\u a secondar)* independent 
school (45%) The schools that lorm the sample are those in which a group 
of teachers engage d in upgrading their teaching qualifications taught as .such 
they an: a 'random' sample of upgrading teachers and their schools A very 
brief description of the schools is given in Appendix B. 

Responses are grouped to indicate the strength of influence from within 
and outside the school, the weighting of constrauits from utside the school 
and teaiht !>' attitude to the need lor professional development in general, 
not spc-cificallv in regard to home-s( h(X)l interac tion Within school mflueii^ e . 
consist of students and teac hers m both teaching and administrative ro'o 
Outside school m( hides lay ^nd educational influences experienced hxallv 
and the influence ol national and state organi .ations 
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Within school influences Within school influences on what 15 taugh; ^.re 
generally the strongest. In the class* 00m, teachers and students are, not 
surprisingly, definite to strong influences and are influenced by colleagues. 
In the school in general decisions are more broadly influenced by principals, 
deputy principals and peers both formally and informally. Within school 
influences are, with very few exceptions the strongest felt on the classroom 
and, to a slightly lesser extent, on the school 

The research invited teachers to state whether they felt capable of 
reciprocating influences in the school, that is responding to colleagues and 
others and having their concerns responded to even if the eventual outcome 
might not exactly meet their wishes 

Using two-thirds or more of staff feeling able to reciprocate influence as 
a cut-off point, 100% of schools indicated an ability to influence their 
colleagues, in 94% of schools teachers could reciprocate with informal teacher 
groups, in three-quarters of the schools teachers could reciprocate the 
influence of students and staff meetings, in 69% of schools the principal's 
influence could be reciprocated p^ ' 56% the deputy principal (see Table 1 
Appendix A) 

Local influences and constraints lay Parents are generally seen as an influence 
on what is taught but in most schools the influence of the School Council 
is greater (see Table 2 Appendix A) In many schools, the home environment 
is seen as a constraint on teachers achieving iheir aims as are the attitudes 
and abilities of child-ei. Ahich are, in many teachers' eyes, the result of 
communal and family attitudes and backgrounds v Table 2) 

There is a strong correlation between the data for the three disadvantaged 
schools (A, E, N) where parent influence generally is low and the home 
background and children's attitudes and abilities i onstitutes a constraint to 
a majorily of teachers 

The influence of councils in state schools (on which teachers sit) is an 
interesting phenomenon that indicates thai the Beazley Report's 
preoccupation with this issue was not misplaced 

Local influences and constraints education Ir. no school was there any 'definite' 
local educational mfluences at work The f .dmgs are interesting for 
professional development They indicaf^ that local CAEs, universities, 
teachers' centres, regional consultants and sc. nor education officers have little 
perceived influence on what happens in schools or classrooms 

The influence of national and state orffanisattons The lurther fro?n th..* school, 
the more limited outside influences are perceived as bcmg Only the State 
Min;>ter of Fdut ation (largely through Ministerial Papers and Reports) and 
the Schools Commission (through Reports and fundmg) had more than a 
Mittk' influence 

In summary, ability to mlluence lies close to the school, either dire(tl> 
N.'ithi'i it and with (oup' '.K (in state schools) and/or parents 
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Do teachers feel the need for professional development^ On\y a minority of teachers 
consider their level of competence and their professional training as 
constraints upon achieving their teaching aims: the constraints originate 
primarily outside schools (see above). The availability of in-ser/ice courses 
is not a major constraint for a majority nor is getting time of except in the 
dependent schools where concern about teachers' workload was 
commonplace (Table 3 Appendix A). 

The teachers' attitudes to teacher development programs recorded above 
are supported by other Victorian research 

As part of an extensive series of survey of the in-service requirements of 
Viaorian primary and post primary schools, Moore (1983) surveyed schools 
in the TuUamarine (metropolitan, northern) region. These results highlight 
two aspects of teachers' attitudes to professional development which are 
particularly pertinent to the present discussion They are: 

1 Teachers are becoming increasingly concerned with the human inter- 
action and the social facets of their position as teachers Although the 
basic curriculum areas were still well represented in the priorities for 
in-service provided by these teachers post primary teachers listed 
'Relations with Parents and Community', as their seventh pnority from 
a group of over 100 topics. In addition, both primary and post primary' 
teachers Inted 'Human Relations and Communication' as their 13th 
priority. 

2 There is a relatively low mpact attributed to professional! development 
programs Teachers felt that they were not consulted on the provision 
of professional development courses The lack of opportunity to 
contribute resulted m a view that those responsible for this area were 
not responsive to the group that they served 

The first point can be seen to reflect teachers' response to the many changes 
which are currently taking place in the education system In many areas, 
the role of the school is being re-examined and re-defined. 

The guidelines for education are bemg changed both formally, as m the 
( asc (A the Victorian ministerial papers, and informcdly as a response to socicd 
changes and commmiity perceptions of the function of schools Such changes 
are particularly obvious in the area ol p^rent-teacher-studcnt interaction and 
the invcjlvement of parents and students in the decision- making process in 
s( hools 

Essential Principles for Professional Development Programs 

Bcazley acknowledged the Australijm reality that in most cases power lies 
in the professional camp, be it that of the bureaucracy, the principal or the 
teachers In their interactions with schools, parents and the community 
generally peneive themselves as having little power To clarify the power 
debate it is probably more helpful to talk not of interaction but ^' nvolvement 
and participation, reser\'ing interaction to describe the totality of relationships 
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between schools and the community. In mvolvement one group acknowledges 
the right of another group to a role m a process but reserves to itself the 
defmition of the nature and extent of the role. In participation all those with 
a vested interest are considered to have the right to an action role in decision* 
making over a range of issues. 

Professional development should address strategies for achieving 
participation for leasons that are developed later 

This paper argues that certain principles should direct the nature of day- 
to-day interaction between the school and the community and that those 
principles should also direct professional development. 

In schools it is not rare to hear the phrase 'let's get our act together before 
we discuss it with group x' In effect this means *let us use our knowledge 
to define the issues, the terms of the debate and develop a strong position 
In these circumstances group x is at best to be involved or consulted in a 
process. Its reaction may be pleasure, 'we've never been consulted before', 
puzzlement, 'why would they want us to give an opinion', irrelevance, 'it's 
got nothing to do with us', or 'I've got no opinion on that', or anger 'it's a 
setup; we're being conned to agree to what they want' 

For these reasons the pnnciples guiding intera' on should be particjpative 
The first principle is one of joint development of school-community agendas 
ao that issues are not seen to serve the interests of a particular group The 
second principle that follows from this is ownership - that the plans and actions 
belong to all the groups with a vested interest who are accountable for them. 
The third prmciple is of equality, that people coming to decision -making are 
considered equal in their ability to contribute to the debate In many ways 
the third principle is the most difficult to substantiate in practice for reasons 
developed below 

There are three factors which largely decide whether the principles can 
be achieved. Firstly whether those in the interaction are equally well informed 
on the issues, secondly whether they have equal acct- ss to agenda creation 
and third their feelings of personal effectiveness as they approach and art- 
engaged in the debate. 

Case Study of Professional Development 
Through Parent-Teacher Interaction 

A professional development course conducted by one author in Virtoria will 
be used to illustrate the practical implementation of the principles outlined 
above The ct)ursc was titled 'The Development of Parent-Te acher Interaction 
in Schools' and was organised as part of the state- wide provision of 
professional development to all govcrnrnt-nt and registered schools funded 
by the Victorian In-service Education Committee (VISFX") The findings, 
like the principles outlined above-, aie applicable not sirnply to a course 
organised on this basis but to almost all other formats Fifteen schools 
panic ipaled in this course whuh was held in two phases The first phase 
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consisted of eight consecutive Wednesdays and was followed by a break of 
one nnonth to allow the participant schools to implement the action plans 
developed during this phase. The second phase consisted of vwo further 
Wednesdays and was provided to allow for follow-up input based on the 
experiences encountered by the participants in their implementation of school 
programs. 

This course has been chosen as an example for two reasons. Firsdy as it 
was designed to directly examine and improve parent-teacher interaction in 
schools, and secondly, as the major objective of the course was to assist schools 
in planning and implementing school based programs, it also provides 
examples of how the principles cited above were used by the participants at 
a school le ;el. 

The initial concern in planning this course was that both parents and 
teachers Irum paiticipant schools would be present so that together they could 
be directly involved in the learning and the discussion. 

Consequently participants for tht ^urse were selected on the basis of at 
least one teacher/principal and one parent member being included in each 
school team. This also ensured that parents and teachers were inwlved jointly 
in the plar ling of school based programs at each of the schools. 

Having established that both parents and teachers would participate in 
the interaction, it was then necessary to develop a structure which would 
promote a climate of equality among all people involved in this interaction, 
lb illustrate this structure details are provided of the four sessions which 
comprised the first day of this course The first step towards achieving 
equality was to ensure that £dl the participants had access to the knowledge 
which was relevant to shared learning and understanding. Consequently the 
first session was devoted to an outline of current government policy on parent- 
teacher interdiction This session also included a discussion of the terminology 
which is curTntly used in this area. This latter point is particularly important 
as educators often use professional jargon and abbreviations with which 
parents are unfamiliar. As a result parents can feel confused, inadequate and 
generally alienated from the proceedings 

The second session of the inservice also addressed the issue of knowledge 
However, this time the focus was on the school. A 'school analysis' was 
undertaken in which all participants completed checUists designed to 
ascertain what was known about the decision making process and policies 
of their school The participants also completed questions directed at their 
general perceptions and feelings about their school 

These activities were followed by the school team sharing any information 
which had not been available to one another previously Following this, 
groups consis'.ng of two schools compared their results and discussed the 
outcomes of their questionnaires Two scnools were included in each group 
so that both the parent and the teacher from each school would have a person 
in a similar position to compare their experiences with. The results of this 
session also provided the basis for the first task for each school This task was 
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to obtain any information about the school which the team had been unable 
to provide. In addition it was suggested that the teams could extend this 
exercise with the rest of the staff-school community in their schools. 

The next session in the in-service was devoted to the participants* 
perceptions of their role in the course and to their expectations and criteria 
for success. The participants discussed and recorded their expectations, their 
purpose in attending, what they hoped to achieve, how they would judge 
whether they had achieved their goal, and what thev felt that they had to 
contribute to make the interaction successful. This activity emphasised the 
role of the people in the group in determining the outcome of the in-service. 
It also provided information on personal and school goals which were used 
later in evaluating the course and in looking at changes in attitude or 
expectations which had occurred durng the course. 

Providing these records of initial expectations is a valuable tool for 
evaluation. It often raises issues which may be missed if evaluation is not 
considered until after the conclusion of the interaction using criteria which 
is either arbitrarily chosen, or useful only to the organiser. This is perhaps 
best illustrated widi reference to the current example. The cnieria for success 
which were given by the participants in this initial session were very similar 
throughout the group. The major focus was on achieving practical change 
in schools. 

However at the conclusion of the course the reasons given by participants 
as to why they felt that the course was successful had a different emphasis, 
te, that they had developed personally. Although most participants also 
mentioned the practical developments in their schools, the overriding criteria 
in the final evaluation was personal development. 

The comparison and discussion of these goals led to a parallel expansion 
of the participants' guidelines for the in-services being planned for other staff 
or parents in their schools. 

In the fourth session an outline of the proposed format of the course was 
presented with an opportunity for participants to indicate additional areas 
they would like to see included and any changes in sequence which may have 
made the format more useful to them. This session further highlighted the 
participants* 'ownership* of the course by enabling them toccntribute to the 
program on the basis of their own needs for assistance in particular areas. 

The second section of the course was devoted to setting goals and 
developing action plans for each participating school. Consensus and priority 
setting activities were used to ensure that all members of the team 
participated in the planning. In addition, the provision of structured formats 
for reaching team decisions gave the participants practical experience of 
decision-making models to use in their schools This provided a valuable 
experience. 

In the third section of the course people from several schools which had 
already implemented innovative programs in this area were invited to come 
to the course and share their experiences Prior to this session each of the 
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visiting schools was asked to provide some written information on their 
programs. This was given to the participants before the session to familiai ,se 
them with all the programs and allow each participant school to c hoose from 
amon g the visiting schools those which would be most relevant to their own 
school experience. 

The next five sessions of the in-service were concentrated on two major 
areas. The first was the on-going feedback and discussion of the programs 
which each school developed. Throughout these five y^cks sessions were 
included which allowed each school to discuss its planning and to draw on 
the whole group for support, and practical assistance. The second area was 
the provision of sessions on several of the personal and practical skills 
associated with parent-teacher interaction, parent participation in decision 
making and school change. Topics for these sessions irxluded: effective 
co.-nmnnication, conflict resolution, assertiveness, running meetings, 
information transfer, time management, involving the uninvolved 
empowering people to act in schools, change strategies and moving from 
individual to joint concerns. In addition, the formal avenues for parent- 
teacher interaction in ^chool (such as parent-teacher interviews, information 
nights, school council meetings) were examined in turn, and guidelines foi 
evaluating their present effectiveness in schools and for parents and teachers 
to gam maximum benefit from these avenues were developed. 

The ''ormat for each of these sessions was varied to prevent monotony in 
the process, and to expose the participants to a range of models for working 
in groups which they couid then apply to situations within their own schools. 
However, there were several common features in these sessions which 
reflected the pnnciples for effective group interaction and adult learning. For 
example, most sessions included practical small group or individual activities, 
largpr group feedback and some input from the people running the activity 
who had expertise in the area. This general structure was a product of the 
organiser's view diat for participants to receive maximum gain from a sesfion 
there should be a combination of external input and guidance plus utilisation 
o. the knowledge and skills within the grou It is not sufficient to present 
participants with a series of tasks and to organise groups and information 
sharing activ/ies where the outcome is the sole result of the knowledge which 
IS ali^ady possessed by the group. It is equally unsaticfactory for the ^expert' 
to provide the only input in the form of 'telling' people what to do. 

The interaction of external and group input c n occur in sevrral different 
forms The group facilitator can draw on knowledge of the area to provide 
a framework for discussion and activities which illustrates a new perspective 
on the problem An example of this format in the in-service was the session 
on conflict resolution The facilitator who conducted this activity outlined 
the range of different styles of dealing with conflict Following this participants 
used questionnaires and discussion to determine their own manner of dealing 
with conflict. The session concluded with discussion on the suitability of these 
styles in different situations and the practical strategies involved in adopting 
alternate personal approaches to tonfl»'t 
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A second approach is for the facilitator to begin the session with an activity 
in which participants examine the extent to which they can provide the 
solution themselves and devise the areas where they require the facilitator's 
assistance. In this latter instance the participants determine the major areas 
for input by the facilitator. An example of this approach was the parent- 
teacher interview session. In this aaivity participants were initially prcA^ided 
with anonymous copies o.' school reports. Parents and teachers exchanged 
roles for this activity Each report was accompanied by a short description 
of the child according to the parent or teachers' perception. The group then 
engaged in a 15 minute parent-teacher interview (or a similar format to that 
used in many schools) After this activity the participants discussed their 
reaction to this activity, listing both positive and negative points. They then 
developed strategies for changing the interview situation which counteracted 
the negative aspects of this traditional format In addition they listed areas 
where they required assistance from the facilitator to develop solutions. 

Some Learnings from the Course 

Fhe professional development course demonstrated that it is most important 
to consider carefully the structures which are used to encourage equality of 
opportunity for group members to contribute to discussion and group tasks. 
In new situations people frequendy rely on the perceived status of group 
members to govern their group interaction - regardless of whether these 
^status characteristics have any relevance to ability to perform the task. In 
school groups there is normally a clear perception of a status hierarchy with 
principals enjoying the highest position, followed by teachers th^n lastly 
parents (and children). Unless some framework is used to govern the initial 
group reaction, these oerceptions go^ -^rn the opportunities for individuals 
to contribute. Frameworks can be as simple as asking all group members to 
provide one comment they have to offer to a discussion on a topic and one 
thing that they yvould lil'.e to learn more about The discussion can then 
address these requirements and allow for all people to contribute their 
information. There are many variations on this simple frannework, each 
giving some order to a discussion to prevent some members who are used 
to group deference dominating and others being unable to contribute Such 
structures are u.>ually only necessary for the initial sessions to break 
established patterns or prevent {x^ople adopting t)verly dominant or non- 
involved positions which once established can lemain throughout the 
mteraction. 

When a broad ownership of a project »s established from the beginning, it 
is unlikely that the project will fade out If the problem or task is planned 
dirccdy in response to participants' needs, criteria for ongoing evaluation 
are built into the program from the beginning Maintenance and evaluation 
oi the interaction can be s<*en a.s pr(xiu( ts of the planning and initiation rather 
than separate issues Accordingly in planning the in-service, the essential 
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principles for equality in parent ceacher interaction and for group owne -ship 
of the project were incorporated into the program from the planning stage 
onward. Equality and ownership were addressed on the fust day of tlie course. 
It is far easier to continue in a direction which has been clarified from the 
onset of an interaction than it is to introduce additional structures and 
changes to an established interaction. This is one reason why many schools 
find it very difficult to develop the area of parent-teacher interaction: 
structures and processes are already in existence which govern die roles which 
are adopted by parents and teachers respectively. Consequently, any 
presentation of alternative frameworks for interaction (as in the case of 
professional development), must clearly define the practical guidelines for 
this alternative from the onset. In the absence of this structure, people will 
draw on existing pattenis of interaction. 

The final issue concerns die instigation and involvement in teacher-parent 
development courses. In the group review of school implementat* m and 
future planning there were evident differences between schools in die levels 
of school invoh-ement. In particular, there were differences between schools 
where teachers initiated this move. All teams felt that they had successfully 
involved school staff and parents in reviewing, evaluating and planning 
changes in the area for their schools. However, schools where Uachers had 
perceived this need and sought the course as an additional avenue to work 
with parents in school, reported greater commitment from teachers and 
parents than schools where parents had initiated this. This difference was 
particulariy evident where die initiative had come from many staff members. 
It would appear from the participants' evaluations that there is still a 
considerable amount of passive resistance to parent participation from groups 
of teachers. If this wa.^ evident in schools where the principal and at least one 
teacher had responded positively to participating in the in-service, it is 
probably far more pronounced in many other schools. 

The strategy which was used by the course teams within these schools was 
to avoid antagonistic approaches by the agents of change. The teams were 
responsive at all times to the concerns of teachers. This made it difficult for 
hesitant staff groups to create defensive and non-productive communication. 
Consequently while change was considerably slower in these srhools, the 
situation was continually progressing towards not only change, but also a 
more satisfactory method of communication for all school group.s. 

Summary 

The desirability of closer school-community relationships promoted over the 
last decade for educational and political reasons had caused tensions in 
schools and between schools and their communities. 

It has required change in teacher attitudes, often accompanied by stress 
and some role ambiguity. To become responsive to butside' expectations is 
seen as the politicisation of teachers' perceived if unreal, neutrality: in-service 
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programs that promote ways of incorporating parent and community opinion 
are seen as another form of undermining their status. Fortunately this view 
is not, in its extreme form, widely held. But neither should the unease be 
underestimated. 

For parents, the trumpeted values of closer relations is saperficially 
comforting. In practice the gulf between the rhetoric and the reality is large 
particularly when the going gets rou^ and the desirability of particular 
aspects of the school curriculum is brought into question. The ranks of the 
teachers can close with militaristic Impenetrability. 

Yet the need for professional development - of teachers and parents 
together - is acknowledged. In some states it is supported by special joint 
in-service coordinators. Practices in many schools are encouraging and wise 
in-service programs draw upon successful practice, carefully analysed. 

The case study sought to describe important elements in in-service 
programs. Tliose elements arc set within certain principles which recognise 
the personal and social, as well as the technical, factors of successful change 
processes. 

The principles of joint devehpment, o{ ownership and oi equality are difficult 
to achieve in practice. It would not be an exaggeration to say they are nev>;r 
achieved. But for all those involved in schools as principals, teachers, support 
staff, parents and in some cases, students to be aware of their existence and 
to analyse present practice in their light is essential in moving towards the 
desired objective of more successful schooling. 
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Appendix A 

Tabic 1. Teachers' Perception of Where Power to 
Influence the School and Classroom Lies 
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Tabic 2. 

Influence and Constraint of the Parents and Students 
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Teacher and Professional Development - 
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Appendix B 

Description of Schools in Sample 

3. small state primary school in northern Housing Commission suburb on 
Supplementary Grants (Disadvantaged SchooH Funding 
a medium size state primary s- hool in lower middle class new outer suburban 
area developed in sixties and early seventies 
a medium size Catholic primary school in established suburb 
an independent secondary school in outer eastern metropolitan growth area 
recently transferred from inner suburban locaMon 

a larger state primary school in northern inner suburb with stable working class 
population in receipt of Supplementary Grants funding 
• larger primary stite school in eastern metropolitan midd'e class suburb 
a medium size independent primary school in eastern metropolitan ara 
medium size Catholic primary school in newer south-eastern suburb 
small Catholic primary school on the south coast near Geelong 
medium size stale primary m inner suburb 

medium size state primai y school in established eastern suburb quite close to the 
city 

Utrly large outer suburban state primary school 
n.edium size state primary m affluent eastern suburb 

small inner suburban state primary with Housing Commission population 
receiving Supplemenia;7 Grants funding 
medium size state primary school in outer eastern suburb 
medium size state pninary school in well established eastern suburb 
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School A 

School B 

School C 
School D 

School E 

School F 
School G 
School H 
School I 
School J 
School K 

School L 
School M 
School N 

School 0 
School P 
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ACTION RESEARCH AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



David H. Tripp 

This paper begins with a brief explanation of the action research spiral in terms 
of its four moments (plan, act, data, analysis), and with theory and practice and 
the notion 'strategic action An example of n typical action research project and 
four kinds of action research ( technical, practical, critical and emancipatory) are 
outlined in terms of Jive basic variables or characteristics (direction, participation, 
practices, consciousness and values, and constraints) 

The second half of the paper explores three currently major issues in action research 
as teacher development, namely, different kinds of action research projects, 
facilitation and the role of journals ui the development of critical consciousness 
and action research projects 

The paper concludes with some examples of the way in which action research can 
be initiated through the analysts of critical incidents recorded in teachers * professional 
journals 

Action Research: Basic Concepts 

Educational action esearch is a term used to describe a family of activities in 
curriculum development, professional development, school improvement 
programs, and systems planning and policy developme.it These activities have 
in common the identificaMon of strategies of planned action which are 
implemented, and then systematically submitted to observation, reflection and 
change. Participants in the action being considered are intricately mvolved with 
all of these activities 

This was how the ERDC sponsored National Invitation Conference on 
Action Research, held at Deakin University in May 1981, communally 
defined action research. Although action research is generally seen to have 
originated with the work of Kurt Lewin (1946, 1947) Lewin was probably 
doing no more than applying and systematising a fairly widely applied and 
traditional form of human behaviour. In that sense, Lewin's contnbution was 
not so much the outright 'invention' of action research, but developing it to 
a point where he could demonstrate that it could be employed in a way which 
would not have been possible were it not brought to the level of public 
consciousness and hence come to be seen as an important means of social 
and professional development. 

Action research consists of a repeated or cycle or spiral of four basic phases: 
plan, act, fact-find, analyse These phases are now generally called 'moments' 
because they are less like stages than they are turning pomts m a cycL. 
Because action research is an ongoing strategy, tne cycle is repeated: 
reformulated plan, revised action, more fact-finding, re-an 'vsis. 1 hus the 
sequence is better termed a spiral to suggest open-ended movement, rather 
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than a cycle which suggests a closed svstem. The moments move between 
discourse about what happened or is about to happen, and action in and on 
the material world. The spiral generally begins with a reconnaissance 
(Lewin's 1946 term) in which a general view of the field and its characteristics 
is obtained prior to the planning moment The planning moment is the 
prospective part of the cycle, which leads to the t vo present moments (action and 
fact-finding or monitoring of ^he action) which Itads into the retrospective 
moment of analysis and evaluation of the action and da^a. 

This temporal dimension is important, for a key characteristic of 
consciousness is that it both spans r ise differences in time, and thus 
distinguishes the action researd .n the casual plan, act, sense and 

re-plan by which we operate ali wrking lives (Boomer 1981). The 
importance is that aaicn reseai* h is conscious and deliberate, a characteristic 
which leads to *stiategic action. As Grundy and Kemmis (l^la) put if 
'human action, as opposed to mere behaviour, is a "probe" into an unknown 
future. Strategic action is constructerT. Strategic action involves logical analysis 
in contrast tvi action which is a result of habit, intuition, or mere whim. It 
also involves a sense of understanding the circumstances in which the action 
is to occur, as well as what is to be acted upon and how, and the relationships 
that hold between circumstances, context, intent and action. Strategic action 
involves discourse not merely of principles, but about the practical judgement 
of practitioner which is bounded in terms of aaion by the particular instance. 
These, together with a critical self- awareness of the practitioner's values, give 
rise to deliberation, which produces 'a kind of personal knowledge which 
manifests itself in wise judgement' {GnxxAy ai i Kemmis 1981ay 

Some Different Kinds of Action Research Project 

Exactly what constitutes action research has become a prominent issue in 
the 1980s because so much has happened in the social sciences since Lewin 
onginally began (o develop the characteristics of action research immediately 
after the Second World War. Thus Lewin's original formulation has 
necessarily changed considerably and justifiably in the light of the contribu- 
tions from sociology such as those of Berger and Luckman (1976), Habermas 
(1974), Bourdieu (1977), Giroux (1983) and Apple (1982). Not only was action 
research subverted into a poor form of positivistic research in the late 1950s, 
but quite distinct variations have emerged m the work of John Elliott and 
Clem Adleman at the universities of East Anglia and Reading; Stephen 
Kemmis and others at Deakin University, Garth Boomer and others in South 
Australia and at the Curriculum Development Centre in Canberra; Shirley 
Grundy at the University ot New England and myself at Murdoch 
University. 

It needs to be made clear, however, that although definitions of action 
research are necessary to maintain its intrgrity, all defining statements about 
action research are essentially stipulative For instance, although statements 
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such as 'action research is research into one's own practice' ^Carr and 
Kemmis 1983, 173) are generally agreed upon, there is, unfortunately, 
nothing about the sequence of monnents such as which necessarily nneans 
that it can only be used by practitioners about their own practice. As 
philosophers have often said, and botchers have more frequently dennon- 
strated, there is nothing about a chisel which necessarily nneans that it cannot 
be used as a screwdriver So one should neither pretend that because a chisel 
IS being used, chiselling niust therefore be occurring, nor that when the spiral 
is being used it is necessarily action research which is therefore taking place. 
The probleni is that whereas it is v^ry clear just how the chisel is being used, 
it is not always very clear how the aaion research spiral is being used, so that 
IS a niatter which needs further understanding in tenns of just how much 
of what kind of involvement of thr participants is necessary to make use of 
the spiral constitute action research. 

The very commensibility and naturalness of the spiral of moments leads 
some people to dismiss action research as a legitimate research strategy, 
seeing it merely as something done by any practitioner all the time, and 
totally lacking the necessarily artificial development that characterises 
scientific research. This common misconception about action research, 
however, ignores both the way in which traditional research strategies are 
located within the spiral in action research, and the notion of action research. 
First, strategic action involves a heightened form of the ubiquitous natural 
spiral' ' . . to do action research is to plan, aa, observe, and reflect more 
carefully, more systematically, and more rigorously than one does in everyday 
life .' (Kemmis anu McTaggart 1982) 

For example, whilst I am writing this sentence, I am engaging in planning 
a sequence of ideas and choosing which words I am going to use to express 
them As 1 write them I am acting according to the plan, and monitoring them 
constantly by reading what 1 have just written in order to analyse And evaluate 
the writing The changes I make to the first draft then constitute the next 
cycle of the spiral, re-plan, act, monitor, analyse and so on But though I am 
going through the moments of the action research spiral, and I am conscious 
of what I am doing, I am not actually doing action research The action is 
not strategic in that I am not critically aware of either my purpose in writing 
or the context within which I am actmg; neither am I consciously and 
deliberately employing the spiral; nor is the spiral heightened in any way by, 
for instance, the use of some recognisably scientific research strategies to 
monitor and analyse my action 

But whilst it IS necessary to clarify the ways in which action research is 
different from natural practice, there is a danger that in so doing we overiy 
dichotomise the two, thus ignoring the similarities of and connections 
between the unconscious and strategic uses of the spiral Boomer (1981) for 
instance, convincingly puts a case for a more open definition with more in 
common between the way we haS»*Udily think, act and learn, and the strategic 
action research spiral 
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Part of the problem is that the common representation of the action 
research spiral is theoretic?^, and hence general and idealised. It does not 
adequately allow for the inevitably more complex nature of the cycle as it 
actually proceeds in practice in a particular instance. One of the 
complications concealed by a simple account of the action research spiral is 
the fact that the different moments art not discreet: they not only overlap, 
but they also contain aspects of all the other moments within themselves. 
Consider the moment of *action' for instance. As in the example of writing, 
how does one act without continually collecting data on one's performance 
('monitoring'), reflecting upon the feedback one receives ('analysis') and 
thinking ahead about one's next action (*re-planning')? Clearly the same is 
true of the other phases: one cannot plan without referring to data, thinking 
about it and acting upon the plan, so the plannmg activity is itself a form 
of 'strategic action' fulfilling Gnindy and Kemmis's (I98l) criteria. One could 
term these spirals within the macrospiral 'epispirals'. 

It is thus a more accurate rendering of the cycle to portray it thus: 

CONSCIOUSNESS - UNCONSCIOUSNESS 



-Macrocycle- 



- Epicycles - 



ANALYSE 


PLAN 


DATA 


ACT 



A 


P 


D 


A 



A 


P 


D 


A 



STRATEGIC 
ACTION 



UNEXAMINED 
HABIT VALUES 
(WELTANSCHAUUNG) 



This makes obvious the combination of the different processes, and it shows 
how the moments are more emphases then phases or discreet categories, and 
are distinguished more by the nature of their outcomes than by the nature 
of their processes. What we have, therefore, is an acti'^n research spiral of 
moments for each moment of the action research spiral. 

Whilst such micro-analysis may at first seem tc be mere academic hair- 
splitting, it does help to clarify the important issues of theory and practice 
in action research. For if each of the moments of the action research spiral 
actually consist of another spiral of moments, then it would seem .o follow 
that the nature of the spirals within each moment of the spiral is different 
from the spirals of the spirals of the spiral . . and sc on. One o^ the ways 
in which they differ is in terms of a move from the conscious toward the 
unconscious. This is important, because the further one moves from the 
conscious, the further one moves froir strategic action Although action 
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research as such need not be limited to action upon the physical world in that 
one may also act upon ideas (as we do when we practice planning or 
theorising), yet that move is away from action of the mind on the material 
world towards action of the mind in the ment£i! world, a kind of recursiveness 
of which we lose track and conscious control at perhaps the second or third 
remove, thus ceasing to act strategically. 

With regard to the macrospiral, it is appc len^ that even as it is represented 
in the simple account, there is a movement between action in the realm of 
practice and action in the realm of theory. G'^indy and Kemmis (1981), 
Kemmis and McTaggart (1982) and othei ., shew this as moves between 
discourse amongst participants and practice In the serial context, but one 
can also charaaerise it as an oscillation between two realms of action, theory 
and praaice. The way in which theory and practice relate to each other in 
that oscillation is explicated by the epispirals. 

If one continues with tlit simple account of the spiral and the idea of 
emphasis rathei than category distinction with the moments, one can see 
that it is also an emphasis rather than a category distinction in the case of 
theory and practice. In the moments of reflection and planning theory is 
paramount, and in the moments of data creation and action, it is practice. 
Pursuing that difference, it is apparent that the moments of the moments 
of the spiral are more ^theoretical* than ^practical*, and that the moments of 
the moments of the moments of the spiral are similarly more theoretical than 
the moments of the moments of the spiral. So these epispirals reveal a 
regression from practice to theory, and show that the reason for the close 
afUnity of practice for theory in action research is not only because of the 
oscillation from one to the other, but is also, and perhaps more importantly, 
because of the demand of strategic action for a conscio^ts control of practice 
which reaches right into a consciousness of consciousness. 

That probe into consciousness brackets both the public traditional theories 
of education which have been learned in a professional education, and the 
Weltanschauung theories that account for the way we construct our teaching 
according to the way we are ourselves constructed Thus the value of the idea 
of the macro- and epispirals of action research is that it enables us to account 
for the way action research combines theory and practice showing them to 
be degrees of action and understanding rather than dichotomised entities, 
whilst allowing theory to be both wiihm and without the individual teacher 

The Action Research Project 

So far as I know, there is nothing which cannot be action researched in 
teaching But typically, projects are of a relatn ely short duration (4-20 weeks) 
and set out to deal with practical proolems, such as discipline, enquiry 
learning, extension, spelling, teaching heterogeneoi's classes and so on 
(Grundy 1984). Although now nearly ten years old, the FordT project 
(Elliott, Adleman and others, reported Elliott 1976) is still an excellent 
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example The general aim was for teachers to explore and generate 
hypotheses about open teaching, in the course of which they addressed 
problems of both methodology (such as triangulation) and the substance of 
their lessons (such as how children understood the use of a timeline in social 
studies). A more accessible typical example is one such as Creek's (1981) m 
which she implemented a contract system. 

In this research she began with a statement of the problem: 
I am dissatisfied with my schoors timetable. How can I reorganise the timetable 
so that everyone's time is used more efficiently with due consideration being given 
to each child's individual requirements'^ . . 
She then considered the field of action: a rural one-teacher school, and her 
current experiences and observations of children's work in the different 
subjects. The next move was the first action stsep in which she produced a 
trial contract form on the basis of children's responses and suggestions. On 
implementation she found she needed longer than the one hour originally 
allowed, and she found she needed to extend the contract to include more 
tasks. This action was monitored by recording information in a diary, tape 
recording three students' responses daily and taping a group discussion at 
the end of the week. From this feedback emerged the fact that all children, 
and especially the younger, were having trouble seeing what they had done, 
so she produced an 'On Target' evaluation sheet for them to complete daily. 
This step was then monitored and evaluated and further planning and action 
taken, and so the spiral continued. We do not know where the project ended 
because the published report was an interim one, but it does give a very good 
idea of the way in which a typical action research project progresses. 

Four Form" of Action Research 

The term 'action research' has always been d is valued by being used as a 
catchall label for any kind of project where the emphasis upon an emerging 
plan of action format ively driven by situation monitoring. As suggested 
above, the notions of strategic action and proper use of formal research 
strategies within the action research project, would render the term action 
research inappropriate to many such projects. Yet boundaries are still difficult 
to establish when two legitimately termed action research projects often seem 
to have little in common. In an important paper, Grundy (1982) clarified 
much of the difficuUy surrounding the definition of an action research project, 
by showing that a number of different forms can still exist within the kind 
of criteria laid down. She suggested that there are at least four different forms 
of action research, each ii.iormed by a different disposition and informing 
practice in quite different ways As that paper deals very thoroughly with 
the disposition and kinds of judgements brought into play, I do not propose 
to summarise them here, but merely to outline what I see as four essentially 
different but closely related kinds of action research, with the pnwiso that 
any one particular project is likely to move between one or more of these 
forms during its life 
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The different forms of action research appear to be generated by five basic 
bipolar variables: 



project ^ 
direction 




self 



^oiher 



project 
participation 




individual 



group 



practices 
developed 




new 



existing 



participants' 
consciousness- 
and values 




problcmatiscd 



unproblcmatised 



snuational 




accepted 



constraints 



modified 



Most of these are very straightforward. The action research may be directed 
by the particip''nt(s) or by another, as occurs when for instance, a principal 
uses classroom teachers to action research new ways of teaching spelling, 
measuring, singing or whatever Direction tends to change during the life 
of a project because although people may have begun by being fired by 
someone else's idea (which need not come as a personal communication but 
may be foui.d in a book or at an in-service course) they will frequently develop 
the project for themselves Similarly, when difficulties arise during a self- 
directed project, teachen? will often turn to others (such as advisors or the 
books of others) for help Because direction actually comes in many different 
guises, it IS important for participants to be fully conscious of where it is 
conning from 

In contrast to direction, participation is more simple being clearly solo or 
group, and it also tends to remain static for the life of the project Important 
differences occur, however, if a group is sufficiently large or powerful to 
determine other faf ""s such as project direction or situational constraints 
With regard to practice as a variable, it is often difficult to tell whether a 
change in practice is merely an improvement to an existing one, or an 
altogether new one Take a new way of teaching spelling, for instance If the 
old way was mainly through writing out corrections and learning class 
spelling lists, but the new way is through correcting the text and making 
perjonal spelling lists, is it an improved existing practice, or a new one? The 
answer is, of course, that it doesn't much matter as such it matters only in 
as much as the participants need choose how to initiate action and how they 
may best present it to others. Some kinds of action research tend to be 
evolutionary, others revolutionary, but the difference between the two is often 
a matter of interest and viewpoint 
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Consciousness and values are more revealing variables. By consciousness 
I mean our world view, or Weltanschauung as the Gerr an philosophers have 
it. In fact Weltanschauung is rather more than world view because it has 
within it the notion of a theoretical system of ideas from which practical 
consequences may be derived. It is usually applied to the way in which we 
generalise and apply how we see the world in one aspect of our existence to 
other parts, so a key but limited part of our system of ideas permeates the 
whole of our perception and thought. For instance, Newton and Darwin built 
up theoretical systems of a very specific nature for the limited areas of 
mechanics and evolution respectively, but the ramifications of their ideas 
transformed many other aspects of the way western humanity viewed itself 
and its place in the universe. Whilst not inventing or articulating whole new 
systems such as Newton or Darwin, we all have such a Weltanschauung 
whi:h may be said to constiti :e the assumptions and sets of rules upon and 
by which we think and aa. Our Weltanschauung is the theoretical structure 
of the way we, as thinking social beings, are constructed, of the way in which 
our dispositions are actually composed, and hence, of the way in which we 
compose our teaching. 

Values are a key factor in Weltanschauung in that the stance we adopt 
towards the world reflects them If we like to see the world as being intelligibly 
organised, we are unlikely to see any forms of chaos, confusion or contra- 
diction as profitable states to exist in. Often values clash, and such clashes 
are revealed in our language: They explored the topic with lively 
engagement' to one teacher means 'They shouted at one another and 
learning nothing' to another. Because all action involves choice, and choices 
stem from values (articulated or not), it is a crucial difference if an action 
research project is seen to (a) work within an existing and unproblematised 
value system, or (b) work within an existing but problem atised value system, 
or (c) work on the values themselves How a teacher is working is clearly 
revealed by the way they write about their action. For instance, one teacher 
wrote the following: 

WasU Whilst on duty ! have noticed fairly frequently one girl rontinually putting 
her food into the biFi The child looks around to see if an/one is watching and 
if not, quickly pops the lunch into the bin The first few times the Mcident was 
overlooked or i ignored but it being constantly repeated is (ausing r ic concern 
The ihild is tiearly being 'sneaky*, so the problem is how to (u.»ect the whole 
situation rather than just make her devise more sneaky methods of lunch 
disposal 

Action A lesson on the importance ano (are of food was given in today's social 
studies lesson (iroups were set up to disdjss amongst other things, wastage of 
food The thild m question was made a group leader to report group's findings 
Her groups findings sounded very tonvint ingbut must wail nov^ for practual 
outcome 
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In sharp contrast, another wrote this: 
My influence on reaction 

I have noticed that fairly frequently dunng i V and radio broadcasts if something 
Out of the ordinary or *!unny* or 'rude* comes up the kids will turn around and 
look for my reaction before they continue with their own For example - recently there 
was a program on 'Movement' which showed children doing rhythmic exercises 
wearing fairly revealing body-stockmgs. The childreu kind of gasped and then 
I »aw all the heads turn round in the dark to look at me to see whether I laughed 
or was shocked or reacted in some other way The first time it came on I made 
a comment about how beautifully one could move in a suit like that and *I wonder 
how they would put them on' . The children watched silendy and with interest 
- giving Suggestions about how they could put them on and saymg how good 
all the muscles looked through the costumes. The second time it came on (a week 
later) the kids looked at me again and this time I looked shocked and commented 
on how I didn't think this was very suitable for a children's program. The whole 
of that particular session was greeted with giggles and *rude' comments. 
So how much do I influence their reactions and values^ lb what extent would these 
hold in different situations with different teachers'* How important is it that I 
keep my values the same from day to day - or would it be 'ha^jpier* for the kids 
if I didn't force the same things on them from day today as far as reactions and 
values are concerned? How different is what they get in school from what they 
are exposed to at home? Is this difference (if there is one) confusing to them? 
But I will also carry this a bit further by telling them what I think they're doing. 
On a future occasion after the session I will ask the kids questions to find out 
whether their overt physical reactions actually match their mental reactions, or 
perhaps whether they thought my judgements were fair. 
For the first teacher only practice was problematised, not the values, so the 
problem was merely how to act in terms of what would be the most efficient 
way oi achieving an outcome the value of which was never questioned. She 
was working withm her existing values. For the second teacher, her action 
was seen to result from her values, and her values to influence her pupils' 
values, so the problem was first a matter of the values, second of action The 
first teacher's conscious question was: *How will I achieve that?', the second 
teacher's. *What should I try to achieve?' This concentration upon how to 
get something done, has been termed the 'practical problematic' (Tripp 
1984). 

Few teachers setting out in action research begin with the idea that they 
wiD work on their values. But one characteristic of action research important 
for teacher development is that most people find they problematise their 
values as they consciously monitor and analyse their action, because they 
begin to ask why they think or do what they are thinking or doing. Very few, 
however, actually work on their values as such. It is more common to 
recognise the values implicit in a particular practice, and change them from 
expediency. Thus the teacher who wrote 'wastage' needed to change the way 
she thought about waste of school lunch only in as far as the change was 
implicit in and necessary for her different action It did not lead her to decide 
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to work systematically on the personal values she brought to her teaching 
as such, merely upon the situation, when she could examine her values only 
in that regard. 

Constraints are the last and in some ways the most important variable, 
if only because they are so often cited as die reason for not attempting certain 
practices. Clearly constraints such as the views and habits of those in 
authority over classroom teachers, class size, age of pupils, resources, parental 
and community expectations, teacher experience and collegial attitudes are 
all very real and are often taken to bt utterly detenr.ining. The point is not, 
however, that the action research will vary according to the nature, number 
and severity of the constraints, but that it will vary accoiding to how the 
participants regard them, i.f as givens to be worked within, as givens to be 
worked around, or as human constructs that may be changed. In any one 
project different constraints will be treated differendy, but die action research 
becomes radical when change of a ^^or some) coriStraint(s) become(s) 
incorporated as a part or the whole of the action research. 

Given these five variables it is possible to distinguish at least four forms 
of action research. First is Technical' which is characterised by 'workman- 
ship'. Participants do what diey are expected to do efficiendy and weU. They 
are highly skilled professionals but they are essentially odier-directed, and 
theirs is to do, rather than to reason why. In contrast, 'Practical' action 
research is self-directed, having more in common with craft or making than 
merely doing. Craft involves as a prerequisite workmanship, but it also 
requires an ability to be a self-starter, to design and improve, and perhaps 
to invent. Essential to design, especially in a field of social action, is the idea 
of the designer having a sense of what is right, bodi in principle and practice 
Because practical action research is self-directed diat sense of 'die good' must 
come from the action researchers themselves; it cannot be absent, and if it 
comes from outside it means that the action research is technical in that 
respect or at that point. 

Grundy (1983) does not distinguish 'critical' from 'emancipatory' action 
research, but I think the distinction useful in an introductory paper of this 
kind because it differentiates the form of consciousness from the manner of 
action. 'Critical' I use in the sense of a social critique leading to radical 
change. It is a vi'^wofsociety a- being essentially unjust, and capable, dirough 
purposeful human action, of becoming less unjust if not actually just. In this 
view the need for action research is seen to be the result of existing practices 
which have been generated by a particular world view, sets of values within 
constraints which have been constructeu by certain interest groups principally 
for the benefit of those groups. The difference between critical and 
emancipatory action research in that scheme, is that whilst any and everyone 
personally and individually can develop a critical consciousness and work 
on the constraints of their condition, such action merely changes that 
individual and their own circumstcinces To be emancipatory, action research 
has to work towards changing the consciousness of and constraints for those 
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other than the immediate participants in the action research, to do which 
IS an essentially political act. That kind of action research can only be a group 
project. So, just as skilful workmanship is a prerequisite of craft, so a critical 
consciousness is the prerequisite of emancipatory action research. Similarly, 
as one can be directed by others in skilled workmanship, so one can be 
directed by others in critical action research in that a socially critical 
consciousness and radical action as such can be taught, and is in fact more 
often taught dian discovered for oneself. So rare, in fact, diat Grundy (1984), 
in a review of recent Australian action research projects, found only two she 
unequivocally characterised as emancipatory. Furthermore, it seems to me 
that whilst critical action research is an ongoing state of being, emancipatory 
occurs only in particular and unusual circumstances when a critical mass 
of participants are able to work together. Such groups tend to disperse as 
teachers move and are promoted. 

It is not the purpose of th is paper to attempt to establish whether any one 
kind of action research is best or even most useful to teachers in terms of their 
professional development. That argument has been very successfully 
addressed elsewhere by Grund) (1984), and the conclusion she comes to is 
that it is the professional teacher who is critical of his/her own professionalism 
who has developed furthest in terms of their professional development. For 
that kind of action research state Grundy appropriately coined the term 
*practique'. 

The following summar>' table outlines the distinguishing characteristics 
of the four forms of action research discussed. 

Four Kinds of Action Research 
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Technical Other-directed, individual or group, generally aimed at 

(Workmanship) improving existing practices, but occasionally at developing 
new ones, within existing consciousness and values with an 
unproblematised view of constraints 
Practical Self-directed, individual or group, aimed as much :it 

(Craft) developing new practices as at improvingexiMingones, within 

existing consciousness and values from which a sense of what 
is 'right' is utilised to guide action, with an unproblematised 
view of the constraints 
Critical SeK- or other- led, individual or group, aimed at developing 

(Radical) new practices, with a radical consciousness and probiematised 

values, towards changing the constraints 
Emancipatory Self-leading group, aimed at developing new practices and/ 
(Pohtu al) or changing the constraints, with a shared radical conscious- 

ness and problemati.sed values. 

Returning from the characteristics of action research to the characteristics 
of the action research project, unsurprisingly, we find some subtle comple- 
mentary difference! occur between the work of, for instance, Tripp and Carr 
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and Kemmis. At the risk of over-simpliUcation and exaggeration, it could 
be said that their major emphasis is on the pohtical nature of the enterprise, 
as may be seen from the following deflnition: 

Action research is a form of self-reflective inquiry undertaken by pa.titipants 
in social (including educational) situations in order to improve the rationality 
and justice of (a) their own social or educational practices, (b) their understanding 
of these practices, and (c) the situations in which the practices are carried out. 
(Carr and Kcmmis 1983, 152) 

Such a definition is somewhat different from that of Lewin (1952) who, for 
instance, had as a key component that action researchers should make a 
contribution to social science at the same time as they made a contribution 
to social change. In other words, there should be public learning from private 
action and that is the emphasis of my approach. Some of the action research 
I and my colleagues have done {cj. Tripp 1980; Walker 1983) has been as 
iTiuch directed at outsiders learning things from teachers, as about teachers 
doing things for themselves. 

For instance, in one project we presented teachers with a problem I was 
interested in, namely that in general children's out of school experience of 
television was excluded from die formal school curriculum. After discussion 
of the matter with the whole school staff, four teachers decided they would 
like to work on the problem. The way we then went about it was to help them 
to examine their own practice, to decide how they would change it, and how 
they would evaluate the changes. Once the project was underway, the role 
of the outsider was to make a case study of each teacher and the whole project, 
learning from the teachers how they construed the problem, why they wished 
to make the changes that they did, and »vhat the effects of those changes were. 
In other words, whilst an outsider initiated the project by creating a problem 
for practitioners, as the project developed the practitioners gained an 
understanding of their practice which fed back into their teaching, and the 
outsider gained an understanding of the teachers' practice, which was fed 
back to the research and teaching communities outside the field of the 
research through publication (Hodge and Tripp 1986). 

The original account of that project (Walker 1983) shows that the project 
tended to move from technical to practical action research, and for one 
teacher at least, it had many of the characteristics of a enseal action research 
project. The question is whether to regard the project as essentially a research 
project, a component of which involved action research, or as an action 
research project as such. Grundy (1984) opts for the former, I for the latter, 
what is at issue again being what constitutes action research. 

Siich differences, however, need not be in opposition if they are seen to 
be different emphases which lead via different routes to similar outcomes. 
We would agree that the *two essential aims of all action research activity: 
to improve and involve' ar- the most fundamental, but we would perhaps 
look for different developments of these processes. If improvement and 
involvement lead to critical professional practice rather than mere single shot 
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problem solving, then the two different but complimentary sequels will tend 
to emphasise either political action or public knowledge. Although these 
sometimes appear to be either/or options, they can never be separated, 
though their potential conflict is that in our present society they are impractic- 
able simultaneously as they demand different directions of effort. On the one 
hand, the kind of emancipatory action research outlined by Carr and 
Kemmis leads to an essentially private transformation of consciousness, the 
public outcome of which is political action in the system in which th^ action 
research occurs, and thence to the wider social world. On the other hand that 
same private transformation of consciousness can initially through the 
academic world, lead to the public outcome of published contributions to 
an understanding of that system and then to society as a whole. 

For instance, suppose a teacher becomes aware that through critical action 
research the asymmetrical power relationships inscribed in their assessment 
procedures is h'ndering the development of their pupils' writing abilities, they 
will tend either to politicise their colleagues into taking collaborative action 
on changing the assessment procedures in the school and system. That action 
will be largely assertive discourse aimed very directly at interpreting 
information to people in certain roles and positions of power in their school 
and system. Or they can set about documenting the nature of the issue and 
the effect of changed action with regard to assessment, producing a 
contribution to public understanding through contrib* tions to the research 
luerature. 

The distinction between the two kinds of action, however, is never a 
dichotomised one, for as political action and argument requires an adequate 
knowledge base, there will be further research on the nature and effects of 
the assessment practices; and published research will inevitably come to the 
attention of those in power who will eventually have to incorporate it in some 
way into their policies and procedures. 

The distinction is, therefore, a matter of who is being aimed at in what 
ways and when. On the one hand the action research initiates action on the 
public understanding of the practice which leads in time to political change. 
It is primarily a matter of dominant constitutive knowledge interest. Whilst 
there is no necessary methodological reason preventing both occurring 
simultaneously, there is a strong cultural one. The m>th of objective research 
means that involvement in direct political action on the part of a researcher 
renders their research suspect to the eyes of the academic community thus 
neutralising the power of the research to effect public knowledge and political 
action via that route. The problem for action researchers is, therefore, not 
which kind of action research is the more *pure' or 'better', but how each and 
perhaps other kinds of action research may continue to be appropriately 
developed and facilitated. 
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Action Research: The Issues of Facilitation 

Using action research as professional in-service educai .on raises the problem 
of the relationship between the teacher-educator and the teachers concerned 
As suggested in the section on different forms of action research, the way in 
which the action research is directed, led, or facilitated, to a large extent 
determines the nature of the action research. Generally the role of facilitator 
IS construed as someone who can make available resources such as time and 
secretarial help, who can answer the action researcher's questions (or at least 
offer them a range of possible answers) who will raise problems they have 
not themselves perceived, act as a *sounding board' for their ide£ i and 
problems, and also act as an intermediary with those above them in the 
system. 

Oiere has, however, been some heated discussion amongst Australian 
action researchers about the kind of balance v/hich it is appropriate to achieve 
between helping action researchers (and so perhaps lessening their autonomy 
and independence) and withholding assistance (and so perhaps allowing 
them to make known mistakes or re-invent the wheel). Clearly help can very 
easily turn into direction, and allowing people to direct themselves not only 
means allowing them to make what may be sufficiendy serious errors that 
they cease the action research, it also means making them responsible for 
it. On the other hand, it is possible for an outsider such as a teacher-educator 
to require teachers to action research givew problems that have nothing to 
do with the concerns or interests of the teachers doing the work. That 
produces an extreme form of technical action research, in which the outsider 
could hardly be called a facilitator but rather the director. 

The issue of facilitation can be regarded as an issue about the kind of 
relationship in terms of power and autonomy which exists between the 
practitioner and the facilitator. That relationship manifests itself in the 
working of a project as a matter of the way in which practitioners access the 
facilitator and the facilitator's knowledge and experience Does the facilitator, 
for instance, visit the site only when invited to by the practitioners, or does 
the facilitator visit when she/he deems it necessary? Do the practitioners 
demand a single 'best' answer to their question, or do they expect a range 
of possible answers, or even just some prior questions the answers to which 
could inform their own *best' answer? 

Such protocols of the relationships in a project are based upon the 
expectations of the participants An in-sei*vice educator introducing action 
research to a group of teachers can often determine from the outset, for 
instance, whether the practitioners see the project as being about implement- 
ing a preferred innovation, or about innovation as such; whether they see 
action research as more of a process of individual and group enlightenment 
and empowering than a process to achieve a successful problem solution - 
action research as process or product 
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The third aspect of this issue is the role of facilitator as researcher, 
journalist, or ethnographer. It seems to me that if the knowledge and 
experience generated by an action research project is to be shared, then it 
has to be recorded for dissemination by network or publication. The 
facilitator, partly by being something of an outsider, partly by being more 
experienced, and partly by having the necessary skills and more time by 
virtue of their position as an in-service educator, should be responsible for 
writing up the project. This does not mean that they should control the 
writing process and own the product, for reports should also include the 
teachers' writing, such as their programs and journals, find use cann be made 
of co-authoring techniques (Tripp 1983) and power sharing (Lather 1984). 
As previously suggested this is an important aspect if action research is to 
contribute to "Big-R" research (Boomer 1981) and thus contribute to 
educational theory in general and curriculum theory in particular The 
importance of such issues cannot be overstressed, because a facilitator, by 
the way they set up the exp)ectations of the practitioners and protools of the 
project, will largely determine the form of the action research, anc hence 
determine the range of possible outcomes. 

Critical Consciousness: The Role of the Journal 

In action research the importance of development of a cntical consciousness 
cannot be over-emphasised, because it is key to a desire to change, and hence 
to professional development. The major problem I encounter with in-service 
action research is developing the desire to change. The teachers see 
themselves, as indeed they are, as successful in their classrooms: how else 
could they teach, study and have family and oiher social commitments, if 
their teaching were not relatively straightforward Successful teaching, 
however, carrie., problems by virtue of its success. One of the reasons that 
successful teachers are successful is because they have so routinised many 
aspects of their teaching there is very little conscious engagement: they are 
on autopilot' having established practices and routines which enable them 
to work unproblematicaily. The practical problematic means that their 
problems and frustrations, when they admit to them, are almost entirely a 
matter of the best way to get something done, which is not always a matter 
of the best thing to do. 

Action research should, at least initially, make trouble, otherwise it is mere 
problem solving. Action research aims to bring teachers to consider their 
classroom practice at a theoretical level and, where they decide it is necessary, 
to help them augment or change teaching stiategies. The theories that action 
research relies upon are principally those teachers develop about their own 
teaching for themselves But there is also a body of theory which is most 
appropriate when examining teaching o: more precisely, teacher theories, 
and that is theory about the hidden curriculum, or all the learning which 
takes place in school that is not intended or planned. The hidden curriculum 
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is learning, for instance, that girls can't do mathematics, how to avoid work 
and punishment, how pupils make the teacher do what they want, and so on. 

So in my experience, ihe two key require*- -nts for an in-service action 
research course are a developing critical consciousness, and an understanding 
of the hidden curriculum, and how values are always inscribed in teaching/ 
learning practices. In the last section of this paper I briefly touch upon the 
use of teacher journals as one obvious means of both problem atising practice 
through revealing implicit values, and tying together the moments of the 
action research. 

Firs*, the journal must be seen as a tool, the primary purpose of which 
is to provide a framework for thinking about thought, eling and action. 
Journals work by extending the limi^ to the amoun* of analysis that can be 
done in the head, holding things stili so they can be examined. The key to 
the defmition of a journal, is system and focus. System and focus, however, 
have to be achieved, and most obviously this occurs because teachers can 
return to re-read a record and that the reading will produce new entries. This 
reflection over time narrows the content as later topics are selected for further 
development, making the entries cohere and generating a pattern around 
them. It is these aspects of thinking and writing in depth which constitute 
the development of a systematic understanding of practice which forms the 
knowledge base for strategic action. 

These notions of extension of the writer's ideas in terms of system and focus 
over time are particularly important when considering that the writer is 
developing personally as a teacher, and the journal merely assists and records 
that process. The point is that committing something to paper enables the 
writer to reflect upon he experience, and thi s gain much more from it than 
if it were simply to pass unremarked and unconsidered in the routine of 
teaching. The journal is instrumental in developing the teacher's j^/ersonal 
theories by making them deal with the meaning and significance of what 
happened, not simply recording the event, although that initial record is the 
necessary starting point. 

The way in which journals work is best demonstrated by a few actual 
examples. I have already included two examples of entries from teacher 
journals above (* waste* and *my influence on their reaction') which provide 
excellent departure points for action research projects. But, because journal 
writing and observation reporting have to be learned, these starting points 
are often very hesitant and inadequate. For instance, 
Eric' ay: Period 7 and 8 hucj of Geometncal Theorems 

The attempt, io fill in the sheets had not been good and the lesson was very *flat' 
going thi*ough them. Some of the brighter ones seemed to understand, but others 
jp^i lound it hard going. 
That reporting of this common experience is notably short of data. Not much 
can be done with mere generalities: *some of the brighter ones seem to 
understand, but others just found it hard going'. Which are which and what 
is meant by ^brighter' and 'understanding'? The test of a good entry is 
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whether it is possible tc generate specific hypotheses. It is not possible to 
answer any specific questions about this first entry, or even indeed, general 
questions, such as Am I teaching well?' which are tiiemselves extremely 
vague and beg all kinds of other questions. There is no such thing as pure 
description, so reflection on and analysis of the selection of data, thought and 
experience which has inevitably gone on, should appear somewhere. Such 
entries should at least have been prefaced with some indication as to why 
they were chosen as entries, that is, how they were problematic to the writer. 
Such ^embryonic' journal entries are typical of the early stages of journal 
wrting, and they are never wasted because every entry has some possibilities. 
In this case it is possible to work with the teacher on the extent to which they 
are teaching to the capable pupils, how and why this is so, and what they 
could do about it 

But this entry can also be taken as a starting point for an analysis of 
structural features of the system which present teachers with the problem 
of teaching to individual differences when all pupils are required to do the 
same thing at the same time in the sam^ time in thr same way Discussions 
of homogeneous classes, equal opportunity, affinnative action, fairness, needs 
and the like can all be anchored on an analysis of this particular ^bounded 
instance' if it is treated as an example of how the values espoused by the 
system are manifested in the ongoing everyday interactions of which all 
teaching ultimately consists. 

This next example of a journal entry is rather different in that it is well 
written in informational terms, and the teacher is beginning to ask questions 
which indicate an emerging values critique. 

It is not hard to understand how good teacher-student communication can break 
down. There has to Le a lot of patience and understanding to avoid the 
breakdown that occurs in the following example - a true and often occurring 
incident that happens in junior primary grades 

1 T: Does anyone know how to play Simon Says 

2 Boy We all do what Simon Says 

3 T Yes, do only what Simon Says Do not do anything when someone says 
*I say do something' 

(T begins the game with) Simon Says, raise your hands All the children raise 
their hand.s except John Then T says 'Simon Says, touch your toes' All except 
John touch toes 

4 T i say put hands on hips' All but two children do not follow John is still 
confused 

5 T. Now, who would like to be Simon Says-* 

6 Girl. 'Simon says to raise your arms' - all do it 

7 T Who else would like to be Simcn Says'' 

8 Boy *Simon says to raise your arms' - ail do it 

9 T Who would like to be next^ 

10. 2nd Boy 'Simon says to raise your arms' All do it 
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With this constant repetition the teacher intervened The teacher became 
irritable due to the repetition, stated she'd be Simon, and marched them off to 
another activity 

For good communication, teacher must take time to explain game again and re- 
think her tactics as instructions were obviously not clear 
How many times this lack of understanding may occur in our children's learning 
due to our own fault, and of which we are unaware 
This is a good entry because it provides sufficient information for us to begin 
to form alternative hypotheses about what is happening which allows us to 
make further trouble for this teacher. 

What is revealed by the transcript is interesting because the language 
quoted sug^sts very strongly that ti source of the problem is as the teacher 
said, indeed a communication problem between the teacher and the students, 
but it is not one which resulted in the students' inability to play the gam^. 
The teacher's comments reveal that the problem is seen by this teacher as 
being an inadequacy in the instructions given. But if one looks at the precise 
wording of the instruction in (5), and remembers that in classrooms the usual 
indication of willingness to contribute is to raise hands, then one can see that 
It is possible that the students are already playing the game, in which case 
they know not to raise their hands unless 'Simon Says', The pupils who call 
out (6, 8 and 10) are not then being 'Simon', but are giving themselves 
permission to raise dieir hands to indicate that they want to be 'Simon', which 
they could not do if they were told, 'Raise your hands if you want to be 
Simon', The communication problem is, therefore, not that the pupils do 
not understand the game, but that they and the teacher misunderstand each 
other about when the game has started. 

This entry is a good example of the way in which data can be used to find 
alternative diagnoses of what is happening in a situation. Without the 
transcript, it would be very difficult to generate a hypothesis alternative to 
the one that the children have not understood The transcript enables us to 
see that it is worthwhile checking out whether it is perhaps the teacher who 
has not understood the children's game One must never lose sight of the fact 
that the alternative reading is hypothetical, however, and that it must be 
verified by, for instance, checking it out with the pupils. 

This last example relates more clearly to the concerns of traditional 
tiassroon^ teachers, though that research can do little to help this teacher with 
what is essentially a perceptual problem requiring professional judgement 
However, the incident docs reveal to this teacher the way in which she is 
arriving at judgements about her pupils and their understanding of her, 
which is a matter very much bound up with the system of values which gives 
rise to her perceptions and )udgements As such it is clearly action 
researchable 
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I believe the climate in my classroom is warm and relaxed as well as controlled 
On most occasions very few disciplinary measures need to be used to control 
the children as they work well alone and respond with an intrinsic motivation 
Until fairly recently I usually have been the ieader' when I decided m a game 
of 'word bingo' (utilising basal reader words) that I would allow children to hold 
up the cards for the others to see and thus locate in their game sheet 

1 chose a responsible child to begin with and found that even though I was closely 
present, the children began tc talk and lose concentration 

Comments 

\ Although only a small amount of rcsponbibility was assigned, perhaps the 
children were not quite ready 

2 Should I have assisted the child with the cards'* 

3 Should I have mov.d around the room, thus my movement the control 
factor? 

4 One conclusion is that assignment of tasks and responsibilities needs a more 
guided approach 

This is a really mteresting entry in that the statement of belief in the first 
paiagraph seems to contradict much of the rest of the entry. One thing which 
the en.ry said to me was about how the children perceive the activity 
demanded a school is a place where if teacher does it with them (the pupils 
then it is work and so they don't talk; but if they do it by themselves, then 
it is play and so they uiay talk. I suggested that this teacher should examine 
whether the pupils are as intrinsically motivated as she believed they were, 
and that this could be done through careful definition of terms which can 
then be illustrated by examples of her own practice and the children's 
behaviour in her own classroom, lb be so directive at that stage is not to say 
that the teacher would necessarily decide to do things differently in the end: 
such an examination may well result in the teacher deciding tnat she has the 
balance about right, and that no changes are necessary. On the other hand, 
the whole question of what that balance is in her classroom at present, how 
it is constituted and maintained and how it can be enhanced lends itself very 
appositely to action research. Once again we can see how such concrete 
instances always form possible entry point into an action research project. 

You will notice that although there is a substantial body of research 
literature about the concept.s used in this last entry (discipline, motivation, 
concent rat'on) there is none that I know of which will help her with the 
problem We do noi know what enables a teacher to know how what kind 
ol balance should be achieved Yet teachers operate such a balance constandy, 
though they tend to do so (as this teacher does) on autopilot. Whilst one 
cannot problematise all aspects of our professional practice all the time, all 
aspects should be problematised at some time in our teaching lives, and this 
would seem to be an aspect of this teacher's practice ripe lor pmblematisation. 

Space prevents going further into the teachers' journals here, and I and 
others have already written about them elsewhere (Holly 1984, Rainer 1980; 
Tripp 1984a, 1984b) In sum, the single most important points are that no 
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entry is too limited to use in some way, and hat the recording and analytical 
skills necessary to problematise practice need to be acquired over time: 
journal writing has to be very sensitively taught. But, apart from the fact that 
learning the skills is a worthwhile end in itself, the joum2iI is important to 
action research specifically in two valuable aspects. First, because the teachers 
are choosing what to write about, it allows the participant action researchers 
to set the agenda for the project. Second, it facilitates and records reflective 
thinking and critical analysis, and in so doing it becomes a kind of interaction 
and formative data gathering and generating procedure. 

Conclusion 

In this paper I have attempted to put action research into the context of 
professional in-service development for teachers. I began by outlining the 
basic process, going on to deal with the issues of theory and practice, kinds 
of project and facilitation, before showing how action research may be 
initiated through a journal. I hope that I have made it clear that my view 
of action research is that it is not so much a paradigm as a groL\ of closely 
related practices, having the common aim of understanding and improving 
practice thiough strategic action which is achieved by proceeding in a spiral 
of planning, action, monitoring and analysing activities. In education, 
professional act ion- research takes the form of systematic experimental 
teaching. 

The principal outcome of using action research in teacher in-service is 
enabling people to become what could be termed ^critical teacher- 
researchers'. Action research contests the all too frequently accepted 
aphorism: 

Those who can teach, teach, 

those who can't teach teach teachers, 

those who can't teach teachers, do educational research 
There is a sense in which every teacher is a ^teacher-researcher', every teacher 
is constantly observing and thinking about the class, the materials, and their 
own teaching per foiinance. Most of this study is, of course, not ^research' 
in that it is unsystematic, and unconscious, and unpublished. 

On the other hand, the ^ediicational researcher is usually someone who 
is not teaching, often has litde if any teaching experience, and uses methods 
for research which are totally unsuited to the 'practitioner-investigator'. 
Unfortunately for teaching and classroom research, many of the accepted 
methods are inappropriate to the situation, research concerns are not those 
of the practising teacher and the results often tell us nothing of practical value 
we did not know intuitively in the first place. The full-time researcher will 
often produce 'hard' data in numerical form which are then handled through 
statistics, presenting results in terms of significances, which are often 
meaningless to the teachci, and may account for only a small proportion of 
the total variance 
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The key difFerence between using researcher initiated classroom research 
of a more traditional kind and action research, is that the former tends to 
reproduce its own concerns instead of drawing upon and developiig the 
teachers'. This is inevitable so long as the academic courses taken prior to 
research are based upon the corpus of existing research. Australian teachers 
are exposed only to what has generally been researched, and as new research 
is generally derived from and built upon existing research, a cycle of 
reproduction occurs which tends to limit teacher-researchers to certain topics 
and delegitimise their own concerns. Critical action research enables teachers 
both to formulate and act upon their own concerns developing themselves 
with and through their practice. That is what I believe that to be both action 
research's greatest strength and its greatest vulnerability, for unless primacy 
is given to those aspects, unless they are valued, protected and nurtured, 
aaion research will, like other lornis of classroom research, become the 
domain of those who do not (or cannot) teach. 

I think I have made clear in the paper the fact that action research both 
benefits and suffers from a recent resurgence of interest and a virtual 
reconception of the pr^^cess in Britain and Australia over the past decade. 
Some obvious advantages are that it is a very active and lively field, and that 
it is growing fast and responsively under the guidance of some first class 
practitioners and academics who have a genu' e concern for professionalism, 
social justice and rigorous scholarship. On the other hand, action research 
sometimes has the appearance of a faddish, even charismatic movement, 
susceptible to all the dangers of a bandwagon approach Three decades ago 
Lewin's original formulation of action research was subverted by positivistic 
outsiders so that it lost the essential aim of participant understanding, and 
the movement largely dissipated. I believe that currently the greatest threat 
to the integrity of action research comes from teacher educators and adminis- 
trators who are tempted to use merely the technical form as a means of 
engineering professional teacher development. Whilst many teacher 
educators are doing all they can to foster action research, they have to 
recognise the danger of ignoring the inherent tension of their position, 
namely that of being one person supporting another in their coming to act 
independently It may well be that the widespread adoption of the process 
by those who see it as another algorithm for teacher education will again 
subvert action research and bring it into disrepute. The best guard against 
such a danger is for teacher educators to regard themselves as facilitatore not 
teachers, and to action research their own facilitation at the level of critical 
professionalism 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
STUDYING TEACHER BEHAVIOUR 



Michael J. Dunkin 

Close analysis of teacher lehaviour towards students reveals many anomalies 
Certain types of students are systematically but involuntarily treated differently 
from others and teachers* reactiorv to students* contributions are sometimes 
incongruous. Do teachers need to be more aware of the detc^ls of their behaviour^ 
What are the main dimensions of teaching behaviour that teachers need to know 
about"* How might they obtain such knowledge'^ How does one discover the 
importance of variations in one's behaviour in the classroom ^ What are teaching 
skills^ How might teachers apply ways of observing their behaviour in order to 
enhance their teaching skills'^ This chapter pursues these topics and questions in 
an attempt to show that teachers stand to gain a lot by knowing themselves 

In a recent study (Dunkin and Doenau 1982) of a sample of Year 6 lessons 
in some inner suburban schools in Sydney it was found that teachers treated 
some types of students very differently from others. Male students received 
or gave more than their share of every type of classroom behaviour observed. 
When a male was asked a question the teacher was more likely to follow-up 
his answer with another question directed to the same student. Males 
received much more than their share of questions that demanded thinking 
rather than simple recall of facts. Differences in what being in the classroom 
was like for males and females were especially dramatic for females of non- 
Anglo ethnic background. The latter received only about half their share of 
questions in general and less than one-third their share of questions 
demanding complex thought in particular. On almost every category of 
behaviour observed, the non-Anglo female students received and gave much 
less than would be expected according to their numbers in the classes. 
However, when they did contribute they were told a disproportionately large 
number of times that cheir answers were unacceptable. 

In an earlier study of Australian classrooms (Tisher 1970) the concern was 
not whether teachers treated certain types of students differently from others, 
but whether students experienced difficulty more in answering some types 
of questions than others and whether there were corresponding differences 
in teachers' reactions to students' answers It was discovered in the sample 
of junior secondary school science lessons observed that students found it 
particularly difficult to answer questions demanding causal explanation 
{eg Why is it so**^ ^furthermore, in such cases teachers sometimes tolerated 
irrelevant answers. 

A close look at the talk that passes between teachers and students m 
classrooms reveals many anomalous events Consider the following incidents 
that occurred in Year 6 Social Studies lessons in some Sydney schools 
(Doc^nau 1977)- 
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Example 1 

T Why is that? 

P Because they're in December and January and February and March, 
they've got high rainfall, and then most of the other ones have got low 
rainfall 

T Low rainfall 

Example 2 

T. What would they do then^ 
P. They'd kill a few of their animals 
T Kill their animals 
Example 3 

R The crops won't have any goodness in them 

T The crops won't have very much goodness in them Right 

Example 4 

T Why would you plant it say at the end of November or early December? 
P Oh, oh, the rainfall's not too much and not too little then 
T Well, if you want good crops you want good rainfall 
While it was common for teachers to repeat students' answers verbatim, 
sometimes distortions to the content of answers as in the above examples 
occurred. Does it matter if a teacher repeats only the last couple of words 
of a student's answer or changes the answer so that *a few' becomes *air and 
*any goodness' becomes *very much goodness', or if a teacher's comments 
seem not to relate to the student's answer at all? What do students make of 
such behaviour? That they have not been heard properly? That they were 
wrong? That *few' means the same as *air? 

Describing What Happens in Classrooms 

It is probably true that in the above examples the teachers were not fully 
aware of their anomalous behaviour. Teachers have seldom been trained to 
observe and monitor classroom behaviour in the detail required for them to 
identify such instances. While some teachers might develop such sensitivity 
through experience in teaching, most would require carefully structured 
guidance as well, for classrooms are full of complexity. 

Teachers need to be able to monitor the events that take place in classrooms 
for many different reasons. The classroom is the place in which most 
curriculum plans are implemented. Teachers are required to analyse and 
evaluate the quality of the learning experiences provided for students. They 
must observe students' behaviour in order to diagnose learning problems 
and to assess the effectiveness of remedial activities. Teachers need such 
mformation to make decisions regarding changes in activities, suitability of 
materials and appropriateness of social structures, such as small groups. They 
are responsible for the emotional tone prevailing in the class and for 
managing affairs to promote cooperation, confidence, independence, 
enthusiasm and other desired attributes in students To fulfil these duties 
properly, teachers need to be highly proficient observers not just of their 
students but of themselves for what they do has a strong influence upon what 
students do 
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The systematic observation of classrooms over recent decades has led to 
the identification of several facets in terms of which behaviour can be 
described. One of them is the substantive facet which has to do with subject 
matte*- and enables the observer to distinguish between lessons m 
Mathematics, Geography, Biology and so on. Within such divisions are 
bodies of facts, concepts, principles, laws and theories. As these are observed 
in dassrooms, judgements can be made concerning ihe coverage of content 
specified in syUabuses and the appropriateness of assessment devices such 
as examinations. Traditionally, the larger part of the schooling has been 
concerned widi this facet and it has attracted much attention from teachers, 
curriculum developers and text book writers. 

Anodier facet of classroom activity is the cognitive facet. Lessons which 
differ substantively in that they are about different subjects, such as History 
and Economics, can be simUar in the types of diinking processes diey engage. 
They mi^t demand of students nodiing more than the recitation of factual 
material. Alternatively, they might emphasise complex inteUectual operations 
sudi as causal reasoning, evaluating or predicting consequences. Especially 
since the publication of ^Bloom's Taxonomy' (Bloom et oL 195^), educationists 
have been concerned about the types of cognitive skills and abilities 
encouraged in schools and most easily obser^-ed by focusing on questioning 
and answering in classrooms. 

The pedagogical facet of classroom behaviour concerns the use of four main 
^moves' - structuring, soliciting, responding and reacting - according to 
Bellack and his colleagues (Bellack et ai 1966) When the teacher m^' ^ 
statements diat announce activities, provide information, convey plan lor 
die lesson and so on, die pedagogical move o( structuring is being performed. 
When directions are being given, or questions are being asked, soltating diat 
is attempts to elicit responses from odiers, is occurring. Those responses 
themselves, then, are pedagogical moves, and if they arouse or become the 
occasion for reactions such as comments of ^Correct!' or *Well done! , the 
reactions are also pedagogical moves. The teacher's decision to redirect an 
unanswered question to anodier student, to choose only students with their 
hands raised, to ask anodier student to repeat a response or to stop a sequence 
of questions ^d answera and resume lecturing are further occurrences widim 
die pedagogical facet. The consistent patterns exhibited in the classroom 
occurrence of pedagogical moves led Bellack and his colleagues to argue that 
when teachers and students talked to each other they adhered to rules as 
diough diey were playing a language game. Hence the term *move'. 

Part of die time when teachers and students are Splaying the game they 
are talking about die subject matter of the lesson, but for some of the time 
diey talk about odier matters, such as who shall do what and when and 
where Sometimes deviancy occurs and teachers have to restore order, to call 
someone to attention. Teachers arrange for materials to be distributed, for 
vwrk to be handed in, for different students to work at different tasks. Some 
of the time they peribrm these roles verbally, but sometimes they achieve the 
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desired effects by nodding, gesturing, sending notes, and so on. This 
m««^ma/ facet cuts across odier facets but is clearly distinguishable from 
them. It. hke the substantive facet discussed above, has traditionally been 
a common focus m die enterprise of teacher education. Teachers' abUities 
facet"' or discipline dieir classes reside principally within die managerial 

Classrooms are also places where feelings abound. Indeed, a visitor from 
the proverbial other planet' might weU conclude diat classrooms are 
courtrooms where the youdi of our t Jture come to be judged, so much a 
part ot them is the process of evaluation of students. Philip Jackson while 
pointmg out diat the frequency of tests is die most obvious difference between 
classrooms and odier social settings when it comes to evaluation, also argues 
that there is more to it than that'. 

The dynamics of classrtwm evaluation are difficult to describe, principally 
because they are so complex. Evaluations derive from more than source, the 
condUumofthetrcommunualwn may vary in several different ways, they may have 
one or more of several nferents, and they may range in quality from intensely 
positive to intensely negative Moreover, these variations refer only toobiective 
or impersonal features or evaluation When the subjective or personal meaning; 

"'""^-^ -mple^ 

rhis ubiquitous phenomenon of evaluation contributes more dian any odier 
process to the emotional tone or affective climate of the classroom but not 
to the exclusion of other contributors. The warmth or odiei^ise of a social 
milieu depends on such matters as a member's perception of opportunity 
to participate as well as on explicit statements of worth and die former can 
be revealed through quite subde cues. This affective facet of classroom 
behaviour involves acceptance, praise, criticism and rejection. It involves 
dominance, power warmdi, initiation, participation, competition, autocracy 
and democracy It has been the most commonly observed feature of 
Classrooms in educational research. 

For teachers to become competent systematic observers of their own and 
dieir students behaviour it is important diat diey be aware of die above facets 
and die more specific categories widiin diem. A careftiUy analysed audiotape 
recording of just a few lessons can be helpful here, particulariy if the events 
of die lessor, are compared widi lesson plans and any discrepancies between 
the two lead to reflection by the teacher 

The description of what happens in classrooms usually includes 
information concerning one or more of the above facets. The information 
can be obtamed informally dirough ordinary sensory perceptions of 
participants or formally through the application of carefully devised 
observational schedules designed to provide objective, reliable and quite 
s^cificdata. Sometimes the information can be presented quantitatively so 
that rates of occurrence of particular categories of behaviour are available 
Alternatively, the emphasis might be on more literary descriptions that 
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present overall impressions. It will be seen below that the identification and 
development of technical skills of teaching has relied in recent times more 
upon the former approach. 

Identifying the Skills of Pedagogy 

leaching behaviours art effective to the extent that they cause desirable events 
to occur in classrooms and produce desired longer term learnings in students. 
The former have become known as process critma while the latter are product 
criteria of teaching effectiveness. 

The types of classroom events that have become valued and are suitable 
as criteria for judging the quality of teaching are debatable. In general, 
however, there are associated with each of the facets mentioned above one 
or more categories of classroom behaviour that "ve thought to be particularly 
desirable. For example, it is clearly desirable that the substantive material 
specified in curriculum plans be covered and that facts, concepts, theories 
and so on that are part of those plans be presented accurately and 
unambiguously. It is also clearly desirable that students be engaged in a 
variety of cognitive operations in relation to the substantive material, but 
that the complexity of those operations be appropriate for the level of 
cognitive development of the students. It would probably also be argued that 
students should be encouraged to ask question^ that teachers should provide 
informative feedback to students, that noise-levels should be kept low when 
certain types of tasks are being performed, that student attentiveness should 
be high and that a positive, cooperative and non-threatening atmosphere 
should pervade the classroom. 

Most of these qualities or conditions of classroom functioning are valued 
because they are themselves thought to be conducive to longer-term learnings 
in students. That is, most process criteria are thought to be associated with 
product criteria and are justified on those grounds. Some are not, however, 
but are held to be valid for other reasons such as their intrinsic worth or their 
connection with widely accepted ethical principles concerning ways in wl ch 
people should treat each other. 

Product criteria of teaching effectiveness consist mainly of the knowledge, 
skills, abilities and attitudes that students acquire as a result of teachers' 
efforts. They are usually thought of in relation to educational objectives but 
they probably do not always correspond to those objectives. Unplanned, even 
unwanted, learnings can be just as valid a. d important criteria of teaching 
effectiveness as others. 

Teaching behaviours that are thought to contribute to desired classroom 
events and/or to desired student learnings are the technical skills of teaching. 
Sometimes such teaching skills are arrived at on the basis of professional 
experience and intuition. Sometimes they are inferred from laboratory 
research on learning in human and infrahuman species. Sometimes they are 
inferred from investigations of human behaviour in social contexts other than 
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classrooms. Then, of course, there are those that have emerged from the 
direct study of teaching and its effects. This last source of knowledge about 
skills of teaching has been arrived at in two main ways. In one of them, 
observations are made of a number of classrooms, tests are applied to the 
student and associations between the observed teaching behaviour and 
process and/or product criteria are explored. In the other, a more 
experimental approach is adopted and the teaching behaviours are actually 
manipulated, either by having the researcher or a dose associate enact certain 
teaching strategies, or by training a group of teachers to implement them, 
and seeing the extent to which process and/or product criteria arc affected 
in comparison with some standard teaching practice. 

Many attempts have been made to arrive at lists of teaching skills. One 
list developed at Stanford University (Allen and Ryan 1969) was as follows: 

(a) Stimulus variation: using stimulating material and variations in 
movement, gestures, interaction techniques, and sensory channels in 
order to alleviate boredom and inattentiveness; 

(b) Set induction: preparing students for a lesson by clarifying its goals, 
relating it to students' prior knowledge and skills, through using 
analogies, demonstrations, and posing stimulating problems; 

(c) Closure: assisting students to establish links between new and past 
knowledge by reviewing and applying material to familiar and new 
examples, cases, and situations; 

(d) Silence and nonverbal cues: reducing reliance on teacher talk by 
encouraging teachers in the proper use of pauses and in the effective use 
of facial expressions, body movement, head movement, and gestures; 

(e) Reinforcing student participation: encouraging students to respond 
through the use of praise and acceptance as well as nonverbal cues such 
as nodding and smiling; 

(i) Fluency in asking questions: eliminating unnecessary hesitations and 
repetitions of questions; 

(g) Probing questions: skill in framing questions which lead students to 
elaborate on, or raise the level of, their responses; 

(h) Higher order questions: questions which elicit responses that require 
higher intellectual levels from students instead of responses that involve 
only fact stating or descriptions; 

(i) Divergent questions: questions which elicit student responses that arc 
unconventional, imaginative, and cannot be judged simply to be correct 
or incorrect. 

Other skills to become incorporated in the Stanford list were 'recognising 
attending behaviour', ^illustrating and use of examples', 'lecturing', 'planned 
repetition', and 'completeness of conmunication'. 

An Australian team of authors (Tumey et a! 1973) developed a system for 
classifying teaching skills under which seven categories emerged. ITiese were: 
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(a) Motivational skills, including reinforcing student behaviour, varying die 
stimulus, set induction, encouraging student involvement, accepting and 
supporting student feelings, displaying warmth and enthusiasm, and 
recognising and meeting students* needs; 

(b) Presentation and communication skills, including explaining, dramatis- 
ing, reading, using audiovisual aids, closure, using silence, encouraging 
student feedback, clarity, expressiveness, pacing, and planning 
repetition; 

(c) Questioning skills, including refocusing and redirecting, probing, high 
level questions, convergent and divergent questions, stimulating student 
initiative; 

(d) Skills of small group and individual instruction, such as organising small 
group work, developing independent learning, couiiselling, encouraging 
cooperative activity and student to student interaction; 

(e) Developing student diinking, such as fostering inquiry learning, guiding 
discovery, developing concepts, using simulation, role playing and 
gaming to stimulate thought, developing student problem-solving skills, 
encouraging students to evaluate and make judgements, and developing 
critical thinking; 

(f) Evaluative skills, including recognising and assessing student progress, 
diagnosing learning difficulties, providing remedial techniques, 
encouraging self-evaluation, and handling evaluative discussion; 

(g) Classroom management and discipline, including recognising attending 
and non-attending behaviour, supervising class group work, 
encouraging task-oriented behaviour, giving directions, and coping with 
multiple issues. 

While lists of teaching skills can only be formulated tentatively and particular 
inclusions provoke disagreements among teachers and researchers, they have 
proved useful in teacher education. They are employed in training programs 
involving observation, guided self-analysis and systematic feedback by oneself 
and others in ways described in the next section 

Using Teacher-Pupil Interaction Schemes to 
Improve the Skills of Pedagogy 

Systems devised for the observation of interactions between teachers and 
students can be so simple as to be concerned with only a few categories within 
one facet of classroom behaviour or so complex as to deal with all those facets 
described at the beginning of this chapter. The more complex systems have 
been used more in research while the simpler ones have been used more in 
teacher education. 

The study of classroom interaction can be helpful in enhancing the quality 
of teaching in three main ways: 
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(1) It can provide teachers with knowledge which helps them to think about 
teaching in general, to make plans, to anticipate effects and to theorise 
about teaching and learning. 

(2) It can provide teachers with a way of obtaining feedback on their own 
classroom behaviour so that they can know themselves as teachers, assess 
me immediate effects of their behaviour and evaluate their efforts to 
teach. Such feedback can come from themselves or from others, such 
as peers and supervisors. 

(3) It can serve as the basis for systematic training for the acquisition and 
retention of technical skUls of teaching such as those presented in the 
previous section. The observation systems are useful in defining the 
skills, in providing initial or baseline measures of skUl performance and 
in evaluating attempts to change performance towards specified criteria. 

A good example of how the first use is put to effect is the use of short extracts 
of lessons to present ^critical incidents' of classroom interaction Ulustrating 
common and controversial occasions when a particular educational value 
or issue is illustrated. A student might diverge from the expected answer to 
a teacher's question and present an unconventional but highly imaginative 
response. The teacher \^Bs to make a decision as to how best to react. Should 
the student be told that the answer was not the one that was sought? Should 
the student be complimented for the creative response? What are the 
principles involved? 

^ One of the chief advantages of this approach ir that it permits highly 
abstract educational principles to be discussed in the contexts of quite specif r 
concrete and familiar incidents. It allows teachers to explore in principle a 
whole range of alternative; reactions to quite comn^on types of occurrences. 
It allows them to sharpen their perception of such incidents and to obtain 
practice in responding in principle to them. Teachere' abilities to 
conceptualise, theorise and make interactive decisions about teaching should 
thereb) enhanced. Examples of the use of this approach are to be found 
in Cruickshank's work (1967). 

Whilst there might be some advantage in having teachers explore problems 
of teaching with detachment from their own efforts, information from their 
own cla rooms provides them with knowledge of results and reinforcement 
that they cannot obtain otherwise. A good example of how this second use 
IS put to good effect r-lates to the research results reported at the beginning 
of this chapter. Since the lessons analysed in thai study (Dunkin and Doenau 
1982) were recorded on videotape, each teacher involved was given a copy 
of the videotape so thai it might be used for inservice education. Recordings 
used for that purpose might have been analysed by the teacher alone or in 
the presence of a colleague and some of the discrepancies in the treatinent 
of some students could have been identified and discussed. Such questions 
could be discussed as whether differences in partiripati^.n were due to the 
teacher's not providing opportunities or to students' reticence, whether some 
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students needed more encouragement than they received and whether 
cultural mores should be breached in order to promote equitability of 
participation. 

The main difference between this procedure and the former one is that 
feedback on the individual teacher's own performance is made possible, 
especially as the resuu of self-analysis and the classroom events can be 
explored in relation to the specific context of objectives, school, students, time 
of year, grade level and curriculum in which that teacher works. The presence 
of video- recording equipment in many schools has made it possible for 
teachers to organise and produce their own recordings and take the initiative 
in this important aspect of professional development. 

There are difficulties with the above approach, however, and one of them 
is that teachers may view recordings of their own behaviour and still not be 
aware of some important elements simply because they have not learnt to 
conceptualise them. Extending one's ability to perceive and think about 
classroom phenomena can occur informally through teaching experience, 
contact with colleagues, and so on, but formal efforts are likely to be more 
efficient. 

The formal training of teachers in the application of observational systems 
in the analysis of classroom behaviour is more often associated with the third 
approach listed above. Here the emphasis is on equipping teachers with the 
behavioural skills that are necessary to implement the decisions they make 
either in advance or as lessons proceed. The best known techniques for 
raining teachers in these skills are microteaching (Allen and Ryan 1969; 
Turney et al 1973; Mclntyre et ai 1977) and minicourses (Borg et al. 1970). 

Evaluating, Disseminating and Using the Results 
of Teacher^Pupil Interaction Schemes 

A good example of the use of microteaching in an Australian context was 
reported by Levis (1974) at Macquarie University. 

Students participating in the Macquarie program were introduced to 
teaching skills one at a time. First they were given printed materials 
containing excerpts of classroom interaction containing instances of the skill. 
These instances were discussed and then examples of variations in the way 
the skill could be used were provided, again in pnnt medium. Students read 
the printed material, watched a demonstration film on which editorial 
captions appeared, especially when examples of the skill occurred. A 
typescript of the film was provided and studied both separately from and 
simultaneously with the film. Exercises were then presented in which students 
practised the skill by providing written pieces of dialogue and checking them 
with colleagues. Next, each student prepared a short lesson designed to w 
actual performance of the skill and gave it to a small group of pupils. The 
lesson was videotaped and later replayed. As ^art of the process of obtaining 
feedback, each student would then apply an observational schedule devised 
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for the practical teaching skill, to the recorded lesson. The observation 
schedule used in relation to the skill, *Use of Probing Question' is contained 
in an appendix to this chapter. 

Information provided through the application of the observation schedule 
was then used in conjunction with a *Self-Evaluation Guide', suggesting 
points that would reduce the efficiency of the performance of the skill, to assist 
the student evaluate the attempt and to plan a follow-up lesson. 

The minicourse concept was initiated at the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development in San Francisco. Between 1967 and 
1971 some 20 minicourses were developed to train in-service teachers in 
specific classroom skills. Each minicourse involved the teacher in similar steps 
to those described above for microteaching, including the analysis of 
classroom behaviour. The distinguishing feature of minicourses was that they 
were sclf-instructional packages designed to be used by in-service teachers 
in their own classrooms. 

Another approach to the application of classroom interaction analysis in 
teacher education is probably best known in association with an observation 
schedule developed by Flanders (1970). The Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Categories (FIAC) were devised to enable measurements to be made of the 
degree of direct and indirect influence used by teachers. Teachers who used 
more praise, acceptance and questioning than lecturing, directing and 
criticising were said to be relatively indirect and to foster more positive and 
supportive classroom environments than others. In order to increase die use 
of indirect influence FIAC came to be commonly used. Sometimes the 
program consisted solely of training in the application of FIAC to observe 
lessons. Sometimes practice in increasing the use of such categories as praise 
and acceptance was added. Feedback from self and others was included in 
some programs. The feature that distinguished this type of training from 
microteaching and minicourses was the emphasis placed on learning to use 
the observational system itself This approach has also beei used in relation 
to facets other than the affective. For example, teachers have been trained 
to apply observational schedules based on categories of cognitive level, such 
as the Bloom Taxonomy (1956) and Guilford's work. A review by Dunkin 
and Biddle (1974) found that in the main these approaches were effective in 
bringing about desired change in teachers' classroom behaviour. 

By the time Tumey's (1977) survey of innovation in teacher education was 
published, practices involving the analysis of teacher-student interaction had 
become common both in Australian and overseas teacher education 
progran-is at pre-service and in-service stages. Most commonly, the analysis 
of classroom behaviour had been associated with teaching skill oriented 
activities, such as microteaching, which had been criticised for being 
mechanistic. However, humanistic approaches to teacher development 
designed to overcome this problem also came to rely strongly upon the 
observation of interactions between teachers and students. 
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Wragg makes the following suggestions regarding the implementation of 
lesson analysis in inservice teacher education: 

At its best the spirit of enquiry engendered by teachers occasionally 
analysing each other's teaching is a valuable stimulus which can help avoid 
stateness and create an atmosphere of professional interest in improving 
competence. Unless some structure is provided, however, the exercise can easily 
lack purpose Teachers wishing to work in this way need to consider the following 
sequence of steps. First of all the purpose of the analysis should be agreed. It 
may be that teachers wish to improN'e their questioning techniques, for example. 
Secondly the way of working should be determmed; perhaps pairs of teachers 
will work' together, or one may be released from some commitments to observe 
others Thirdly, the structure must be agreed, whether category systems are to 
be emoloyed, which might require training for observers, or whether field notes 
will be' ass' mbled under certain relevant headings. Fourthly there must be some 
kind of sensitive feedback, as teachers lacking confidence might easUy be bruised 
by abrasive cnticism. Fmally there sho-ild be a deliberate attempt to modify 
teaching in the light of feedback. Some of the more rigorous programs 
incorporating lesson analysis have effectively made each teacher the 
experimenter. (Wragg 1985, 3009) 
Wragg concludes that there are five requirements for the student teacher in 
the successful use of lesson analysis. They are the learning of a variety of 
approaches to analysis, the observation of the student teacher's own as well 
as others' lessons, caution in the acceptance of fashionable methods or 
particular preferences, experiencing lesson analysis in the context of a 
coherent teacher development program, and applying the understandmgs 
emerging from analysis to the development of personal styles of teaching. 
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Appendix. Use of Probing (^cstions. 

L«s5on Observation Schedule 
TEACHER (Code) DATE 

OBSERVER 

NoU A probing question must follow a student's response and be based o that 
Lv LT '^^^ '"^^ '° P"P'' g° ''^y°"'^ his initial response 

ZTir^ r" """['t'"^ "^'"^-^ "^^'"'l?^."? It. The probe may also 

to \ ^"f ' '° '''''' "'"^ "^'^ °^ the answer 

to refocus on a related issue 



Type of Question Tally Total 



NON-PROBING 

No attempt to follow up student response 

PROBING 

1. Prompting 

The teacher gives the pupil a hint as to required respon.se 
2- Asking for Clarification 

Teacher's question implies that pupil's response was inadequate 
in terms of clarity, 'What do you mean by that^' 

3 Asking for Amplification 

A more detailed reply is required by tlie teacher 'What else^\ 
*tel! me more' is implied 

4 Asking for Justification 

Student IS asked to reconsider the r asons for his answer 'Whv' 
is often used in this type of probt 
5. Refocus 

The teacher uses the pupil's answer to rcfcK us on a related issue 
'Wei: would y(.u g,ve the same reply if you were a larmo -^'^ 
From Levis, DS (1974) 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
PARTICIPATION IN 
ORGANISATION DEVELOPMENT 



Bill Mulford 



ThispapfT commences with a belief that effective inservice needs to focus on current 
teachers for staff development and that for more successful staff development in 
schools there is a need to give greater emphasis to implementation It argues that 
the most important aspect of effective implementation is first obtaining effective 
collaboration among teachers (and between teachers and the community) In other 
words, awareness of and skill development in, group and organisational processes 
must be a first step in any inservice and change 

This chapter states a major need for effective professional development (staiT 
collaboration), describes one approach that successfully responds to the need 
(Organisation Development) and then examines some of the many issues to 
be considered in effectively carrying out the approach. 

The recent report from the review committee on Quality of Education in 
Australia (Karmel 1985) is supportive of the directions taken in the chapter. 
As the following quotations from the report show, there is at least one clear 
emphasis on the related issues of participation, coordination, and whole 
school activities. 

A recurring theme m Commonweahh guidelines for the administration of its 
programs has been the fosienng of participation in the making of decisions about 
program operations (p4^8) 

Ways must be found to encourage more teacherij to plan consistent and 
coordinated approaches to the curriculum, (pl28) 

Whole school activities have advantages over provisions for individuals where 
the intention is to change a school's approach or to develop better coordination 
of programs They also ensure that all staff members participate, in contrast to 
provisions for individuals, where self selection tends to operate and there is the 
likelihood that those most in need of assistance do not seek it (pl28) 
Conclusion 14,59 from the report underlines the importance of this emphasis. 
Teacher development, particularly through inservice tourse, should be a high 
priority for Commonwealth programs Such a prionty is in contrast to the severe 
redurtior in the scale of the Commonwealth's contribution to professional 
development since 1976 There should be a balance between the needs of 
mdividual teachers and the whole school, some inser\'ire activities should be on 
a whole school basis (ppl95-6) 
In the past, one unfortunate problem m mounting whole school activities, 
such as Organisation Development, has been the attempt by I'^cal committees 
who distribute inservice resources to want to appear 'fair' by scattering their 
allocated resources to as many schools as possible Given the low success rate 
of many past inservice efforts this mav have been a mistake. 
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But it is time to turn to the need, a response to the need and some issues 
for consideration in carrying out the response for obtaining effective 
professional development in ou*- schools. 

What is Needed? 

I believe very strongly that it is with teachers, those presendy in the service, 
that there is the hope and the possibility for an improved educational future. 
Further, I believe that this future depends on the formulation of new kinds 
of inservice activities and programs. Based on an understanding of the 
realities of schools and of teaching, as well as an appreciation of the demands 
that are being placed on schools and teachers, new and varied perspectives 
must be developed to guide school improvement efforts that focus on the 
teachers, that is, on professional or staff development. 

Further, I believe that for more successful staff development in schools 
there is a need to give greater emphasis to implementation, and that the most 
important aspect of effective implementation is obtaining collaboration 
among teachers (and between teachers and the community). 

That gaining collaborative effort, and thus more effective implementation, 
is difficult should not deter us. Attempted change in schools has, for example, 
been likened to the punching of warm jelly: if you hit it hard and often 
enough, you can splatter some of it, but it soon takes the form of the bowl 
as it cools and then congeals. But this attitude is based on the mistaken belief 
that planning and developing changes is the same as implementing them. 

Many of the unsuccessful attempts lo effect change in schools may have 
had potential. The problem has been, however, that those involved in 
planning and developing these changes have basically had a content 
orientation. In other words, their underlying assumption has been that if they 
could agree on new goals in terms of curriculum, teacher inputs, evaluation, 
and so on, that is, if they could develop superior content, somehow the schools 
would respond positively and implement the changes as they were planned. 
This does not necessarily follow. 

To state my position more succincdy, we must learn how to lose time in 
order to gain time. Awareness of, and skill development in, group and 
organisational processes must be a first step in any effective change. Instead 
of others trying to insert something into a school's culture, inservice through 
proven staff development activities should first be trying to help that culture 
develop an awareness of and a resix)nsiveness to itself I>eveloping these 
processes will take time, time which some will find difficult to justify in the 
whirling carnival of activity that is a school. But it will be time very well spent 
given the huge amount of time and effort that will be saved when a staff 
addresses the sensitive problems a school may face with both a feeling of being 
comfortable with one another and a confidence in their ability to work 
together to affect the quality of life in their school. 
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Are these any *proven* staff development activities, any approaches that 
I, as an external consultant, have found to result in the effective collaboration 
of a school staff on concerns they say they face? One activity stands out - 
Organisation I>cvelopnient (OD). It is my intention in what follows to briefly 
define and describe OD, list the indicators for successful OD and then more 
fully examine some of the many issues that need to be considered in effeaively 
carrying out a successful OD project. 

A Response to the Need 

Definitions of OD are increasingly to be found in the education adminis- 
tration literature. It is not the purpose of this article to survey this literature 
although the interested reader will find an adequate introduction in such 
sources as Dillon -Peterson (1981), Fullan et al. (1978) and Mulford et ai (1977). 
It is sufficient to say that OD is a planned intervention by external change 
agent s/OD consultants, using behavioural science knowledge to help an 
organisation to diagnose its organisational processes and purposes and 
develop a plan through which all members of the organisation can 
themselves, modify these processes and purposes in such a way that they can 
sustain the modification processes in a changing environment. OD then, aims 
to develop a self- renewing, self-correcting school. A school that is responsive 
and, more importandy, adaptive to the need tor desirable change. A school 
that is capable and willing to set its ov^ n goals and make full use of the 
interests and expertise of staff. A school that effectively implements 
participatively made decisions and continually evaluates its success. 
An OD project consists of five main stages. 

Approach and Commitment 

The decision to undertake an OD projeci lies with the school itself Members 
of a school must perceive a need for such a project. Consultants do not make 
a direct request to be allowed to intervene in the workings of a particular 
school. This would suggest that they are able to understand the needs of any 
school without first obtaining relevanC data. They would lay themselves open 
to the charge of presumption and the often repeated cry. *You don't know 
my teachers, or my school, or my district*. The first OD project in an 
Australian school, at Wesley College in Melbourne, was commenced because 
the school felt a general need to upgrade its communication, problem -solving 
and decision- making processes; and, more particularly, wanted to adopt a 
flexible decision -making style that would enable it to cope with the 
continually changing world outside its gates. 

Normally a school's principal initiates an OD project However, consistent 
with the assumption that widespread participation in decision-making 
improves an organisation's ability to modify its own structures and processes 
in a changing environment, the commitment of all project participants is 
essential. If this commitment is assured from the beginning the project ia well 
on the way to success. 
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Clear communication, openness and trust are essential at all stages of an 
OD project, but particularly so during the first stage. For the principal who 
feels that OD holds potential benefits, the key issue is not how to initiate the 
process, nor whom to involve, but how real is the school's commitment to 
this direction? OD is not a game to be played with the school staff at the whim 
of the powers that be. At stake are sensitive and basic issues of trust and 
openness between administrators and teachers, the flow of internal school 
communications, role definitions and interrelationships, and the distribution 
of power A false OD effort could be more harmful to the school than 
maintaining the status quo 

Data Gathering 

At the second stage of an OD project the expertise of the consultants is called 
upon. They gather data concerning organisational processes, distribute 
questionnaires, interview all members of the school, and investigate decision- 
making processes, goal-setting activities, communication networks, problem- 
solving devices, and methods of resolving conflict, Questioniiaires, such as 
the Criteria for a Good School and Organisational Climate Etescription 
Questionnaire are used, but as diagnostic rather than research tools. Results 
are usually tabulated according to role groups within the school (principal, 
deputies, teachers, and so on) and fed back an easy-to-understand form 
during the workshop stage of the project. 

Feedback 

On the basis of the data gathered in stage two, the consultants, in conjunction 
with the members of the organisation, diagnose organisational problems and 
identify areas in need of improvement. A joint plan of action is agreed to 
by all involved, and goals are set for organisational training. 

Involving all members of the organisation in every phase of a project, 
particularly the feedback stage, is consistent with the assumption that 
decision -making and problem-solving responsibilities should be located as 
close to the work face as possible. This increases self-direction by people 
within the organisation. 

WorLhop 

The training program workshop, which lasts four to five days, is linked to 
the data gathering and feedback sessions Membership of the groups formed 
within the workshop changes according to the activity. Rank, status and 
prestige of an individual are of minor importance for participating in 
activities because an objective of OD is to supplement authority identified 
with role or status with the authority of knowledge and competence 

The first part of a workshop illustrates the importance of clear 
communication and collaborative behaviour Participants become aware of 
organisational processes, and thus begin to develop organisational skills. 
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Structured Experiences such as NASA's ^Stranded on the Moor' (Watson 
et oL 1981) are used to develop communication, decision-making and 
problem-solving skills. 

Each Structured Experience is followed by discussion of what was learned 
during the session (all experiences have at least one member of the school 
acting as a process observer) and how this can be applied to the school's 
functioning. The learning of these skills is vital for success in the latter part 
of the workshop and project. It is clear from this emphasis on skill develop- 
ment that OD does not assume that simply placing people together will result 
in more effective problem-solving. 

Structured Experiences in the early part of the workshop have many 
advantages. Apart from demonstrating that competence for a specific task 
is not necessarily related to position within a school, they help participants 
become aware of the need for skills and organisational processes. Because 
the game-like experiences are different from the day-to-day work of a school, 
they encourage participants to become involved irrespective of previously 
established school norms. They make leaming-by-doing enjoyable and alljw 
staff to get to know each other better. 

The newly gained familiarity with organisational processes, together with 
information gathered from the school in the data gathering stage (at about 
day three of the workshop questionnaire results are fed back to the 
participants) determine the type of activities taking place in the latter part 
of the training workshop. These activities may include the identification of 
common problems and conflicts, and the planning of activities and goals to 
overcome these problems and conflicts. Thus the workshop not only enlarges 
awareness and develops skills, but encourages participants to apply this 
awaieness and the.se skills to the real life problems of a school 

FolloW'Up and Evaluation 

OD is a means to an end - to create an organisation that is both adaptable 
and healthy. During the follow-up evaluation phase of a project a great deal 
of short-term, on-going and long-term data needs to be collected, analysed 
and fed back to the school This requires the involvement of both members 
3f the school staff and the consultants in the use of questionnaires, interviews, 
observation and dossier/diary keeping Answers are sought to questions such 
as. 

• Are the skills that were acquired during the training session in everyday 



• Has action been taken on the problems that were identified'' 

• If a problem- solving procedure has been found inadequate, have the 
members of the school developed another approach? 

There is increasing support both here in Australia and overseas for the value 
of OD in promoting awareness of and skill development in group and 
organisational processes. But there is also increasing support for the position 
that this will only occur if OD is done right 



use? 
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The key words in an understanding of effective OD are ^organisation' and 
'self-renewal'. What is also important is its long-term character. Many think, 
for example, that the Workshop stage of an OD project (where the school 
staff come together for a number of days) constitutes OD. This is not so. 
Although the Workshop is a most important part and perhaps the most 
obvious for participants, there is the long, slow and deliberate sequence of 
stages described above that occur both before and after die Workshop that 
arc all equally important and must be employed in a sequential, relational 
and balanced way. 

Conclusions from North American (Fullan et ai 1978) studies are 
consistent with Australian material (Mulford 1982) in stressing the 
importance of all of the following factors for successful OD. The parallels 
between these indicators of what is meant for OD to be *done right' and 
similar characteristics of effective inservice/staff development should be 
readily apparent: 

• A primary focus on self-study of structures and educational tasks by 
the organisation (school) and the inJividual in it (as opposed to a 
personal development or skill training for individuals). 

• Have or develop commitment (reflected in such things as support a id 
active involvement of top management and use of the organisation's 
own resources, particularly time and money - while time costs are 
considerable, successful OD projects do not require large budget i). 

• Careful, early planning by an internal steering committee and the 
identification, training and increased use of members of the school staff 
to take over the consultant's process facilitating role. 

• Sustained efforts which need to be measured in years, not hours, days 
or weeks. 

• Careful, successful and sequential passage through each of five stages 
of an OD project, that is, approach and commitment, data gathering, 
feedback, workshop and follow-up and evaluation. 

• Incorporation of OD strategies which become a regular way of doing 
business, an integral part of the self-renewing effort in a school, rather 
than something apart or just added on. 

• Use of consultants who are prepared to develop schools they work with 
so that staffs become independent of their assistance. 

So far in this chapter I have argued that the most relevant and successful 
inservice within education requires a greatei attention to the role of imple- 
mentation and that a most important aspect of effective implementation is 
the facilitation of collaborative effort by those currently in schools. I then 
outlined one proven approacti loi achieving this collaborative effort - OD. 
It remains now to reinforce some of the issues that need to be considered in 
effectively carrying out this proven approach to inservice education, 
panicularly from my experience in the role of an outside consultant 
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Some Inuet for Consideration in 
Satitfying the Need Through OD 

My own work with schools in Australia has led me to identify an 'Octet of 
DUemmas' facing OD consultants (Mulford 1979). These dilemmas centre 
around an obscure defmition; on whether emphasis should be given to the 
total organisation or one or more of its departments; the obstacle to 
development of an organisation not being 'OD ready'; on an over 
dependence on 'experts'; the danger of an 'Omphalos Dynasty' bemg estab- 
lished with a resultant over-estimation of OD's effectiveness; possib^ 
difficulties in obtaining a demand for OD that is consistent with 'the OD 
way of doing things'; the running of the Omnibus of Development or 
Workshop stage of an OD project; and the difficulties in evaluating whether 
CD provides obvious deliverance from current school problems. Using some 
of this material as a base, it is intended to complete the chapter with a more 
detaUed discussion of some of the issues that need to be considered in 
effectively carryingout the role of a facUitator of collaborative effort through 
OD. 

Organisation or Depai^ment? 

Taking individual teachers out of schools and into courses run by consultants 
is very much like taking out one piece of a jigsaw (school organisation), 
changing its shape and then finding it will not fit when you try to put it back^ 
Not only wUl the piece not fit but it then has to suffer the anguish and 
frustration of being 'knc-xed' bad. into its original shape (the 'lopping the 
taU poppy' syndrome) so as to fit in with the total jigsaw This suggests that 
for effective change the total school (all the pieces of the jigsaw) needs to be 
involved. But is this reaUy so? Can approaches be effective with individuals, 
a department or any other grouping {e.g senior stafi) within a schoo ? 

My experiences plus a body of research evidence which has accuTiulated 
over the past decade all point toward a very cleai message: school 
imprwement cannot be accomplished without attention to the fabric of the 
school's culture and organisation. In other words, total jigsaw involvement 
needs to be our ultimate goal. Individual, departmental or group approaches 
c^n serve as precursors but not substitutes for organisational development. 
(Who goes to make up the jigsaw, or organisation, poses an interesting 

question in itself) . , 

Goodlad's (1983a) massive study of thirty-eight Principals, 1350 teachers, 

8624 parents and 17,163 students in US schools provides a recent example 

of this body of research. He writes: 

I believe that we must build into each school a continuing attention to instruction 
and the curnculum. This does ml occur when teachers [and administratorsj are drawn 
out qfschoob as indwiduals to engage wtUy-mlly m workshops and courses and are then returned 
to the isolalton of their classrooms and z school culture wheie how and what one teaches 
are not mattei, for peer group analysis, discussion, and improvement. Teaching 
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musl be ,aken out of its cloak of privacy and autonomy ,o become the business 
ol the entire school and its staff. 

How is this to be done? As yet, we do not know - but we know enough to make 
guesses. My experience with our League of Schools project 
^966-72) convinces me that, with support and encouragement, school staffs will 
begin to address the sensitive problems of their own teachmg when they become 
both comfortable with one another and confident in their ability to affect the 
quality of life in their own schools. These conditions emerge out of the processes 
ofdiatogue, decmon-making, action, and evaluation . . . Initmngondnurtunn. 
«uhpm^ssesw,lldomo.e ,n the longrun to tmprove the quality oj the educattonal brognm 
than mU a dxmt attack on teachng, especially in schools where the ecosystem is 
already malfunctioning. (Goodlad 1983b, 557, emphasis added) 

Obtaining a Demand 

The seeds of successful consultation with education systems are planted 
during the introductory phase of a project (the approach and gaininR of 
commitment). The consultant must k, ow and clearly communicate their 
values to a school. It will be easy for them to take 'cheap shots' at the school's 
norms and processes and equally easy for them to be seen as an 
administration spy, pawn or dupe. Yet, to be effective, they cannot aUow this 
to happen. 

There is a dUemma here: on the one hand, the consultant must not be seen 
as the lackey of one person or group yet, on the other hand, it is equaUy 
important, particularly in a setting with a history of necessary centralised 
decision-making such as that found in many Australian school systems that 
early support be gained from the principal. 

Principal support may be difficult not only to obtain but also to sustain 
when he or she comes to realise the direction of change required of them 
under OD. As Morgan et al. (1973) have succinctly stated: 

Under OD the formal leader changes the basis of his authority from that of power 
patronage and sponsorship legitimised by position, to one of authority basedon 
skill in facilitating members' participation and in energising membei, to solve 
problems and resolve conflict. (p53) 

Fullan (in Morgan et aL 1973, 45-6) under^ores the importance of this change 
to a facditative mode in the top level occurring during the Workshop stage 
of an OD project. If there is no change, then subordinates may fmd 
themselves at great disadvantage: 

Skills promoted OD heavily favour the most literate and articulate member 
of the organisation . verbal facil.t) is also probably related to the authority 
of the school those lower in the hierarchy may find themselves at a 
disadvantage in pursuing their own interests 

There is also a possible dilemma between the method of obtaining the 
commitment of staff to consultations such as OD and the values of OD itself 
Fullan (Morgan et al 1973, 45) highlights this dilemma 
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... it is problematic whether the conditions under which people asked to indicate 
acceptance arc conducive to *frce* acceptance. For example, since OD has been 
initially endorsed by authority figures and introduced by outside OD ^experts* 
it is at least questionable whether these structured conditions allow for two-way 
communication from subordinates about their concerns. 
How shall clients be induced to step across into the new non-manipulative 
world of more open communication represented by OD without 
manipubting the client? The dilemma for the consultant is that he may feel 
that there are many schools which could benefit from OD, yet they cannot, 
if they are consistent with the values of OD, impose themselves upon the 
schools. They can make their work known via conferences and articles, but 
initiation of an OD project lies with the school itself 

Mulford etoL (1977, 221) have tried to recognise this dilemma: 
Teacher and support staff commitment at Wesley [Cdlege in Melbourne] was 
also not wcU handled, and was, in fact, antithetical to many of the values implicit 
in OD. A formal staff meeting involving an explanation of OD, question 
answering and then voting does not result in a consensus type of commitment. 
Preferable is the method (employed at Pearce [Primary School in the ACT]) 
where a consultant visits the school informally on a number of occasions prior 
to speaking briefly at a staff meeting and then remaining at the schod for at least 
one full day for informal individual or small group explanations and discussions. 
Commitment is made at a later staff meeting not attended by the consultant. 
It may even be desirable to extend the gaining of commitment stage over one 
or two months so that all participants are clear on what will be involved in an 
OD project. 

Over-Dependence 

Th<^:e are schools that hold unrealistic expectations for the consultants they 
employ. Consultations are looked on by some as a panacea or cure-all, and 
unfortunately, there will be consultants who will pander to these demands. 
Good consultation, that is, consultation that focuses on implementation and 
developing collaborative effort among a school's staff, is hard work and takes 
time. Quick, flash interventions are not going to induce major, permanent 
changes and will often be detrimental to an education system. Wyant (1974) 
for example, after studying a large number of schools that had received 
various amounts of OD consultations, found that those receiving less than 
twenty-four hours over a year actually declined in their communication 
adequacy. 

Good consultants need to constantly remind their clients that they had 
not walked on water in recent times. Yet in my experience even where this 
happens client expectations can remain too high. Unrealistic expectations 
usually stem from a belief chat good consultation is a product when, as this 
chapter has argued, it first needs to be a process. An assumption is that all 
we need to know is more and more facts (usually from being told by ^experts') 
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when what is needed is knowledge of values. The latter requires the 
involvement and intervention of the participants themselves. The consultant's 
job is to facilitate this interaction. What the school decides to do is its business. 

The critical question for consultants is how can outside resources and 
stimulation be provided which will encourage and enable teachers to try 
something different, to do it on their own? The answer suggested in this 
chapter is to use an approach such as OD to help schools help themselves; 
help them to realise that their success was due to their own efforts and abilities 
and not to outside expertise. 

Good consultation with education systems attempts to establish self- 
renewing organisation. Dependence on con? Aants is the opposite of this aim. 
In fact, it is in this area that one could express doubts about the usefulness 
of educatioji systems employing outside consultants who are dependent upon 
their work with schools for their livelihood. The temptation to prolong 
dependency on the consultant is strong in this situation, yet, if he or she 
believes one of the major aims of effective consultation is to promote a self- 
renewing organisation, then obviously he or she should be working to 'do 
himself or hei^elf out of a job' at any school as quickly as possible. 

This stance poses a dilemma that my own work has yet fully to lesolve: 
to what extent can one continue to be involved in follow-up consultation with 
school and still be developing a self-rcnewing organisation? The point at 
which a course, workshop or consultation becomes self-directed and where 
addit onal direction by the consultant vvould detract from the development 
process is a very ielicate, important, yet little discussed topic. 

Over-Confidence 

Care must be taken by consultants not to assume thc?t they stano at the 
central point of the earth and that everything revolves a*ound them when 
they work with schools. Consultants need to constandy remind not only their 
client Iso themselves that they have not walked on water in /ecent times 
Any . . .^munication may be complicated by a situation where th.-re is bot' 
a power/authority and an epistemolo^ica! gap between teachers and 
consuhants. It is very time-consuming to clarify the expectations and to 
estabii roles among consultants and teachers because the; do not have the 
same position in the system. This social or profession?! perception is not 
changed simply by moving into a school and meeting, the staff 

Eraut (1977) elaborates on the litde researched but obviously important 
epistemological gap in the following way: 

Because the ie?cher has to act, his language has to contain a si^-one orescnptivc 
element which those who do not have to teach willingly avoid More wcr he has 
to particularise his thought and action, whereas those outside the sc^'^nl arc 
expected to generalise He also has to learn to talk about his actions in a way 
that protects '>imself from blame and maximises his autonomy His epistemo- 
logical world bound to be different from that of the consultant and this can 
be a major barrier to communiration Both talk to each other in the way that 
they have learned to talk and . ather will literally mean what he says 
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The presence of thisepistemological gap may help explain why some teachers 
involved in inservice courses have a serious backslide into the classical passive 
role of student and why other evidence has underlined the negative attitude 
some teachers have to '-nemal consultants. 

Often this lack of understanding arises from a consultant's qualities 
involving presumption and arrogance which results in the consultant 'doing 
his or her own thing', no matter what the circumstances. Coad (1976) provides 
an example. He writes that among the important reasons for the modest 
impact of one OD program on satisfaction, group processes, climate, 
leadership or student achievement in a school he studied was that 'even with 
six days to build themselves into an OD team, the consultants practised their 
own strengths (sensitivity train mg and confrontation, for exjimple) rather 
than implementing the pre-planned OD ^rkshop design'. (Coad 1976, 13) 

It is important to make the point that the most important issue facing those 
working in inservice education, and particularly those who accept the role 
argued for in this chapter, is the one relating to the charge of manipulation. 
One must exercise care with a 'human relations' as opposed to 'human 
resources' attitude (Miles 1965) on the part of those in the school or school 
system administration responsible for the initiation of consultation. With 
such potentially powerful techniques the attitude that they can be used to 
pressure recalcitrant mdividuals into conforming with the administration's 
thinking must be avoided at all costs 

As effective behaviour change can involve manipulation and control and 
since manipulation of human behaviour inherently violates a fundamental 
value of freedom of choice, this places the inservice educator in a dilemma. 
The dilemma cannot be resolved completely. This, however, is no argument 
for avoiding discussion of the issue and spending a great deal o^ time ensuring 
and/or developing a consistency between school and inservice values. 

To make the first phases of consultation non-threatenmg it is necessary 
to avoid having high powered, high status consultants giving a 'proper' 
introduction. Similarly, over-use of jargon would limit communication with 
the f \ent and reinforce dependence on 'expertise' If the consultant believes 
in self- renewing organisation then an increasingly low profile is highly 
desirable. 

An 'increasingly low profile' will be difficult to achieve given educators' 
obsession with experts It would seem that expertise increases with the 
distance travelled. A local expert cannot hope to compete with the interstate 
expert, let alone the almost divine workshop accorded to someone from 
overseas. If overseas experts are brought in they may not only lack the 
necessary knowledge of the local education scene, but may also find it 
extremely difficult to cast off the shackles of the tag 'expert' and adopt the 
low protlle necessary for self- renewing schools. 

The technology of good consultation is the proper province of school 
personnel. Individuals who are now called consultants might better consider 
themselves to be essentially educators, preparing school personnel to utilise 
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this technology along with other technologies. As indicated in an earlier 
section, their major job is to work themsel v^es out of a job by educat ing school 
staffs in processes involving collaborative effort. 

'Working oneself out of a job' in any particular school certainly poses a 
difficult dilemma not only for consultants dependent on projects such as OD 
for their livelihood, but also for ^internal' consultantc (eg curriculum 
consultants, regional personnel or other members of education systems). Can 
a curriculum consuhant be involved in an OD project, that is, emphasising 
processes and working to *do themselves out of a job; and still consult in 
content (e.g. Maths, English, Social Sciences, etc)? Can regional office 
personnel be involved when they may also have an assessment function (of 
teachers or curricula) as part of their role? It is the argument of this chapter 
that as the first step in effective consultation these roles are mutually exclusive. 

In-School Facilitator Training 

It is vital for effective consultation that school facilitators emerge who can 
take over from the external consultant before the end of their attachment. 
The sooner this transference of skills occurs the more successful the 
consultation. Yet there is a possible dilemma here related to the point at which 
tn,* training of in-school facilitators should commence 

Some argue that in-school facilitators should be trained pri • to the 
workshop or consultation. This position does not make sense. Apart from 
the need to select in-school facilitators as a result of judging their performance 
during the consultation there is the temptation to pre-selecting those who 
have had previous OD or similar ./pe inservice experiences. This previous 
training and experience can be with process techniques, but is usually not 
OD as described in this chapter. For example, discussing the process and 
implications of a consensus decision-making structured experience with a 
group of principals from twelve different schools is vastl v different to the same 
discussion with twelve of a principal's own staff 

Summary and Conclusion 

This chapter has commenced with a belief that effective inservice needs to 
focus on current teachers or staff development and that for more successful 
staff development in schools there is a need to give greater emphasis to 
iinplementation. It was argued tha* the most important aspect of effective 
implementation is first obtaining effective collaboration among teachers (and 
between teachers and the community) In other words, awareness of, and 
skill development in, group and organisation prot esses must be a first step 
in any effective inservice or change 

Organisational Development (OD), if 'done right' was suggested as a 
proven approach to achieving these necessary prerequisite process skills 

OD was defined and a brief description given of the five mam stages of 
an OD project (approach and commitment, data gathering, feedback, 
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worksilop, and follow-up and evaluation). Indicators of what it means for OD 
to be 'done right' were then listed, indicators such as an emphasis on the 
organisational, long- term and self-renewal, the importance of commitment 
and development of within school facilitators, and the necessary for using 
consultants who are prepared to develop schools so that staff quickly become 
independent of their assistance. 

Discussion of the stages of an OD project and listing of the indicators of 
what it means for OD to be *done right' made it clear that there were many 
issues and dilemmas that need to be considered in effectively carrying out 
this proven approach to inservice education. Five of these issues were isolated 
for reinforcement: the need to aim toward greater emphasis on the total 
organisation rather than department, group or especially individual; the need 
to obtain and maintain a demand for OD that is consistent with the non- 
manipulative, collaborative value system underpinning the approach; the 
risk of schools being overly-dependent on and having unrealistic expectations 
for OD and yet the need for the consultants to be working themselves out 
of a job at any school as quickly as possible; the risk of over-confidence on 
the part of consultants reg^arding the extent and type of impact they have on 
schools; and the need for the identification and training of in-school 
facilitators to occur during an OD project. 

Perhaps those working with schools would do well to remember the words 
of a wise Chinese gentleman who in 640 BC wrote the following about the 
most effective inservice educators (leaders): 

As for the best leaders, 

people do not notice their existence 

The next best, 

the people honour and praise 

The next, 

the people fear, 

and the next 

the people hate 

When the best leader's work is done, 
the people say we did ii ourselves 
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THE SYSTEM 



W.n Neal 



The term ^system' as used in this part, refei s to groups of schools held 
together by legislative and administrative bonds or grouped together on the 
basis of common interest. The Education Department in states and terri- 
tories are ihe most obvious examples where in each case a government 
is the employing authority. Catholic Education systems as they have 
developed around Australia are indistinguishable as systems in the sense 
intended here. Groupings of independent schools operate on a much looser 
ba&is - mainly on common interests, but the tendency to work together is 
increasing. However, there is a multiplicity of employers Some of the 
responsibilities for professional development outlined for the system in this 
part, fall squarely on employing authorities and in this respect independent 
School Boards may have difficulties. However there has been a trend in recent 
years for State and Territory authorities to extend some professional 
development opportunities to all teachers, government and non-government. 
This is a move which has been developed further in the las* ten yefivs by 
Commonwealth Government policies and support. In one sense therefore 
there is a ^system' of schools and teachers in each State and Territory which 
encompasses all It is surely in the best interests of education to develop such 
a concept even further. 

Modern Personnel Management 

Modem organisations and businesses (analogous to systems') have devoted 
increasing resources to the welfare and development of their personnel. Their 
concerns are with the care and interests of their employees as people and also 
with the long-term health of the business enterprise. Despite the increasing 
impact of technology, thoughtful organisations know that their long-term 
success will still depend on people Hence there has been a growth in 
personnel services and in trained administrators to work in them The study 
of personnel administration has grown considerably and courses are now 
available in many tertiary institutions as well as in other organisations. Some 
are set up by the firms themselves both within their organisations as well as 
cooperatively. 

Education systems can benefit from a studv of modern business practices 
and philosopny In the first instance there could be a much more positive and 
active commitment to the personal welfare and professional development of 
every teacher and other persornel also This is not to say that educational 
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administrators are not sympathetic to teachers and are not interested in 
promoting growth. It is true, however, that the resources presently devoted 
to personnel matters are meagre and do not promote the kind of services now 
common in other businesses. 

The persoimel administrative services in industry offer other activities that 
might be studied with advantage. For example they develop and use 
comprehensive personnel records which contribute among other things, to 
planning personal career patterns. They have considerable success with 
training programs through the planring of objectives, sp>ecific learning 
activities, use of technology and media and follow-up. Finzdly many of them 
appear to be able to discover potential and to provide appropriate learning 
experiences for future managers. 

Perhaps one of the most important features of successful personnel 
development programs is that they are based on an understanding of how 
adults learn, what motivates them, what is likely to encourage change in 
behaviour and what will give satisfaction. This involves a knowledge of the 
psychology of adult learning and a mastery of group techniques and 
manipulation. It requires also very careful attention to planning learning 
exp>eriences - as much attention as it is hoped is given to planning learning 
experiences for children in schools. 

How Educational Systems Differ 

Educational systems have some characteristics which make them different 
from organisations which are commercial enterprises It is appropriate to 
indicate some of these characteristics in order to keep the chcillenge of 
professional development in prop>er p>erspective. 

1. Educational systems have a complex and variable set of goals and 
objectives. They are agreed upon only at the most genereil level Hence 
they do not represent the driving force which emerges from clearly 
stated and accepted objectives which can be seen in specific end- 
product terms. 

2. There are many parts to an educational .system - government, 
administration, schools, pupils, teachers, parents and public It would 
be an impossible and undesirable exp>ectation that all would always 
agree. 

3. The mechanisms of control throughout a system are loose, both by 
design and by the nature of education and the necessary semi- 
autonomy of schools and classrooms Sup>ervisory lines are loose an/J 
the system dep>end.s on a mixture of faith and professionalism ior it to 
work. In the long run this has to be .so but it docs make (c r very blurred 
notions of accountability 

Other characteristics could be elaborated but enough has been said to 
indicate that personnel dcvelcpm nt policies should not be transfer^^ed 
uncritically from even the most successful business enterprises YeX much can 
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be learned from other organisations and perhaps a starting point is to realise 
that people administering and implementing personnel pdicies need special 
and appropriate training. They are not jobs which can be filled by ad hoc 
selection or by using a person who happens to be available in administration 
or on the school staff. 

What Role for the System 

It was stated above that given the characteristics of educational systems, and, 
of courae, the nature of teachmg and administering within them tremendous 
emphasis is placed on the professionalism and competence of teachers. The 
responsibility for maintaining and developing competence rests on the 
individual. In this respect teaching is no different from other professions. 
The self-motivating professional will seek out opportunities for improvement 
and much will flow from critical self-appraisal and a receptiveness to new 
ideas from many sources. . • . u 

Much help will be, or should be, available from the school in which the 
teacher works. Evidence about effective professional development expenences 
in changing classroom teacher behaviour emphasises the importance of 
school based activities, cooperative planning, group work and supportive 
follow-up in the classroom. 

Given these two important principles, that is, the personal responsibility 
of the teacher and the importance of many professional development activities 
being school based, the administration of educational systems have to work 
out what they can do most effectively to support these principles but also to 
provide the other parts of a comprehensive and clearly articulated personnel 
management program. 

A Comprehensive Personnel Policy 

The features of a fully developed personnel policy for a modem educational 
system are set out below. The adoption of policies similar to the ones noted 
should enable a system to move forward in a systematic manner even if it 
takes time to provide and develop the resources 

1 The system should have a philosophy and commitment to caring about 
what happens to teachers as individuals and professionals. This would 
imply such activities as* 

- a record system which documents the professional development of 
each teacher; 

- a requirement that all teachers participate in professional 
development; 

- a view of a teacher s career as a continuum from pre-service through 
induction to inservice and various stages of development along the 
way; 

- individual counselling on possible career paths and the commitment 
to assistance m developing new skills as required, ai.d 
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- an acceptance of the view that a weak teacher or a tired teacher 
often results from the faUurc of the system and that early diagnosis 
might lead to successful rehabilitation. 

The development of this kind of phUosophy does not imply that the 
system has a *Big Brother' role. Within such a framework the roles of 
the mdividual, the school and regional offices would be delineated. 

2. A system should develop a conceptual framework which would provide 
rigour and accountabUity for its personnel programs The features of 
such a framework would include; 

• the establishment of goals and objectives for programs; 

- the specification of the responsibilities of various parts, le 
individuals, schools, administration, tertiary institutions and so on; 

- the identification of likely career patterns with key points of 
transition and the specification of required new skills and 
performance levels; 

- the spelling out of criteria and standards by which to evaluate 
various activities within the personnel program. 

3. One obvious requirement but one worth repeating is that teachers wUl 
perform best under conditions of seivice that are professional. They * 
do not expect to have everythin.^ their own way However they do expect 
classroom activities that are re.isonable, good human relations with 
their colleagues and their leaders, continuity and some stabUity in 
curricula and respect from polit cians and the public for their efforts 
Recent developments in the /\ustralian states and territories through 
rapid unvalidated curriculum changes and capricious organisational 
upheavals have not buih up the confidence and professional zeal of 
teachers. 

4. The implementation of personnel programs and in particular of 
professional development should have operational guidelines that 
would include: 

- the designation of appropriate activities to achieve various 
objectives; 

- a system-wide program to anticipate priorities and needs; 

- specific programs for new skills such as those involved m the 
principalship; 

- the provision of trained personnel to lend professional development 
activities in school and in the system, 

- guidelines and where appropriate specific assistance for formal 
study, 

- technical and consultative services contributing to professional 
development, including an information service accessible 
throughout the system, 

- systematic procedures for evaluation and feedback 
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5. leachers participate in many activities supplementary to theii teaching 
duties, for example, curriculum development counselling, evaluation 
pnyects and other committee type work. Many of these do contribute 
to professional development but perhaps more could be made of such 
opportunities to obtain further benefit. 

6. A system ix)licy would give attention to the provision of resources on 
a consistent basis. It is not satisfactory lO rely on spasmodic handouts 
from the Commonwealth Government to supplement meagre 
resources from the system's funds. The quality of profession2il 
performance is crucial to the quality of education and the provision 
of resources to improve teachers in action must surely have a high 
priority. If schools are the centres of certain types of inservice activities 
then resources such as trained leaders, support materials, inforrration 
and funds should be obvious provisions. The same logic applies to £ill 
sections of personnel services. Again it is possible to set tangents for 
attainment and move to achieve those tangents when possible. 

Further Development of the Theme 

This chapter has given an introduction and an overview to the theme of 
professional development as it concerns educationsd systems The 
contributions to this theme take up selected aspects of this topic and discuss 
them in some detail. In some cases the contributors take up more genersd 
aspects of professional development and thus have added further dimensions 
to the discussion. 

As a guide to development of the theme the following framework was 
established: 

Personnel Policies of Modem Organisations 

- P^esponsibilities of organisation, 

- Principles related to profc:>sional development. 

- The needs of an educational system (promotion, administrative 
personnel, relating to the community) 

- Special training for people m stafT development activities 

- Evaluation policies and professional development. 

Principles for Planning Professional Development 

- Principles of adult learning and program planning 

- Principles of group dynamics and social mteraction 

- Strategies for teaching/learning (audiovisual, computer, satellite, other 
technology). 

Existing In-Service Education Provisions 

- Commonwealth support. 

- State sy^^ems 
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- Independent schools. 

- Tertiary institutions and professional associations. 

- Selected overseas patterns. 

Support Services 

- Curriculum and research services (role, professional development 
opportunities). 

- Teacher centres. 

- Public understanding (as affecting school roles and teaching 
effectiveness). 

Patterns for Future Development 

- Principles and patterns arising from consideration of adult learnii g, 
behaviour modification, group interaction. 

- Future staffing patterns. 

- Inter school cooperatives 

- Roles of Commonwealth and States. 

- Roles of tertiary institutions and professional associations. 

Summary Statemmt 

~ Implications, priorities, financial considerations, maximising return. 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES IN 
MODERN ORGANISATIONS 

WiUiam G. Walker 



Staid, conservative and non-personnel procedures are likdy to contnbute to staid, 
conservative and non-creative educational systems (Heald and Moore 1968) 

Throughout Australia and much of the world beyond there is a clear and 
urgent demand for change in educational structures. At the UNESCO 
Workshop on Managing Structural Change in Education held at the Australian 
Administrative Staff CoUege in 1982 there was strong agreement among 
senior educators from Asian and Pacific nations that planning for structural 
change was, like all educational endeavours, essentially a human exercise. As 
Harmr- (1973, 72) editor of the report which appeared following the 
conference put it. Any detailed plan for structural change should include 
strategies for implementation, evaluation and training of personnel'. 

In a keynote paper on change strategies prepared for the workshop Beare 
and Millikan (1983, 5-19) went to some pains to draw attention to Leavitt's 
four key dimensions of a complex organisation which must be grappled with 
if change is to ensue, te. task, structure, technology and people. The 
implications for personnel policies in educational organisations were only 
too obvious to those attending. 

It is axiomatic that since a school system is a system there is no avoiding 
the necessity of stability, order and organisation Any formal human system, 
educational or otherwise, must recruit, select and train personnel, develop 
salary and employment policies, assign jobs, orient and induct staff and, 
inevitably, develop office systems and records. Moreover, there is no a-voiding 
responsibility for the mch more demanding tasks of encouraging motivation 
and of maintaining morale. 

In a complex educational institution the term 'personnel' might include 
in addition to teachers and paraprofessionals, clerical staff, gardeners, 
a stodians, cleaners, cooks, waitresses and many others. In a large 
independent school a half dozen trade unions might be represented. 
Moreover, in the vast centralised public education systems of Australia senior 
administrators are known to lead some of the most sophisticated and complex 
educational environments in the world. 

It is clearly not the task of this brief paper to concern itself with the 
minutiae of the personnel administrator's role. It is, however, essential that 
it spell out the key goals of that administrator. These might be stated as: 
1. To recruit and select competent teaching and non-teaching staff and 
to employ such staff in terms of established salary scales and conditions. 
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2. To provide an environment in which the employee participates to his 
or her maximum abUity in the interests of the students enrolled in the 
system. 

3. lb ensure the professional growth of each employee. 

'IMoehlman 1951, 384) 

It takes little effort to see that each of these personnel tasks is in itself complex, 
politically sensitive and professionally demanding - and that an adequate 
discussion of each would call for a text book of its own. 

The Organisational Animal 

If there is one thing that we have learnt from nearly a century of research 
and systematicaUy observed practice in management it is that apparently 
simple solutions rarely work in complex organisational settings. One useful 
means of looking at the complex organisation 'school' or 'school system' is 
through the eyes of a physiologist or scientist of related interests. 

In one of the classic descriptions of the living organism 'school' the 
geneticist Schwab (1964, 54-5) wrote: 

In brief, as a,i object of research, a school as an administered entity is an animal 
a stochastic «:nes of an especially complicated kind. Each given moment of its 
tenure IS m large part the consequence of previous moments of that tenure each 
given moment may be filled by a vast number of alternative actions and inactions 
each of which will modify in adilTerent way the character of the next moment! 
If, for simplicity s sake we freeze th.- flight of time's arrow, we are still faced with 
the same high order of complexity that faces the physiologist who attempts to 
study the complex interaction of pans which constitute a living onanism ,n a 
relatively steady state. * 

Following the animal analogy it is easy to see that organisations are born, 
proceed through infancy and adolescence to maturity, grow to old age and 
ultimately die. Furthermore, they marry, have offspring, suffer loss and are 
subject to pathologies. The organisation chart might be seen as their 
backbone and the formal and informal communica»ion nets as their 
sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems. They have intelligence 
choose among alternatives and depend mightUy upon communication for 
their survival. Their bloodstream consists of people. Such organisms survive 
and flourish only to the extent that they are open to their environments. 
Where dynamic interac on with their environments ceases or is badly 
blocked, they die. The awareness of this should lead us to approach the 
animal 'school' with caution and i develop respect for those who constitute 
Its bloodstream. 

To re-state the obvious: there are two key dimensions in the analysis of 
an institutional animal: structuic and people Without these two key 
dimensions there is no organisation Ipsojacto, both elements are crucial in 
the make-up of the organisation. Structure - its size, shape and complexity 
- influences profoundly the ways in which people carry out their 
organisational tasks. (Indeed, as we shall see, when structure is inadequate 
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to meet human needs it is bypassed, as often occurs in bureaucratic 
frameworks). Structure is merely the skeleton, it is people who flow through 
the brain, heart and muscles. It follows, therefore, that the health of the 
animal is largely a function of the health of its participants. In common 
managerial terms the organisation is as good as the personnel who work in it. 

Any organisation worth its salt is deeply concerned with the health of its 
members. Indeed, this concern is unavoidable when one is seriously 
interested in organisational effectiveness and efficiency, as is reflected in the 
plethora of research in the area of organisational climate which, following 
Halpin and Croft (1963), has appeared in Australia and elsewhere in recent 
decades. 

The Personnel Function 

Perceptive managers and leaders have always recognised the importance of 
the pf ^1e factor in moving to the achievement of organisational goals 
(Walker 1981). Caesar was as concerned about the morale of his men as was 
Slim two thousand years on Niccolo Machiavelli, in 1532, rerognised the 
significance of loyalty as clearly as did Peter Board (Walker 1957) four hundred 
years iater. 

Modem management theory, too, has long emphasised the crucial role 
)f the person in organisational achievement, however defined As early as 
the 1900s, the American Taylor (1947) saw the importance of motivating 
workers, while Fayol (1949) in France emphasised the significance of 
manager-worker relationships. A litde later Mary Parker FoUett (Metcdf and 
Urwick 1957) described the importance of conflict in enterprises and later 
c*t;ain EKun Mayo (194b) took the Copemican step, following his researches, 
of identifying the power of the group in influencing productivity As the 
century progressed, the importance of the 'people factor' was more and more 
evident, wiih contributions from research by Maslow (1954), A' vris (1962) 
and Presthus (1962), to name but a few, being ,videly accepc ^rom this 
rapidly growing mass of theories, principles, assumptions • .nyths grew 
that modern organisational function known as personnel. 

Indeed, the need for the development and support of personnel has now 
been spelt out not only in ubiquitous written personnel policies but, mirabile 
dictu, in the establishment of personnel departments. In spite of this 
contemporary recognition however, the present author notes with chagrin 
that one major collection of writings to which he contributed. Designing a New 
Education Authority (Walker 1973a, 212-32) has no cl pter specifically on the 
topic. 

It is sometimes claimed with justification that in the early days of personnel 
departments the officers appointed were too often not ca^ able of doing a hne 
job satisfactorily and thus were accused of being assisted to do a 'lateral 
arabesque'. In the past decade or two, however, there has developed a new 
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awareness of the role of personnel officer, which has resulted in the 
appointment of better qualified, more widely experienced and more 
successful practitioners to this position (Walker 1973b, 27-9). 

In educational organisations the role of the personnel department is. as 
we have implied, almost ir iably defined in terms of: 

• maintaining an adequ^ite supply of qualified teachers for the schools 

• selecting, placing and promoting teachers 

• exer* .,ing evaluating, superv ising and certificatory control over schools 
and teachers 

• the professional development of teachers 



Of course, each of these functions can be broken down into a number of sub- 
functions. For example, included in the first is the relatively new function 
of assuring equality opportunity, wriile the second might include negotiations 
with teachers' unions and the third the role of school councils in teacher 
assessment. 

It is appropriate at this stage to highlight some issues in personnel adminis- 
tration, if only to draw attention to the range and complexity of the 
responsible officer's role. 

Women in Education 

One of the most significant contemporary personnel issues relates to the 
status of women in educational organisations. It is well known, for example, 
that the majorit/ of teachers in Australia are women, but that th,^ proportion 
of male principals and senior administrators is very much greater than that 
of females. 

An important response to this fact is weD documented in the report on The 
Australian CoUege of Education-sponsored conference on 'The Participation 
of Women in Educational Management in Australia' which was held in 
Melbourne during 1983. If anyone has doubts about the personnel implica- 
tions of the issues raised it is only necessary to read any talk given at ^he 
conference. The convener (RandeD 1983, 2) captured the spirit of the meeting 
in her introduction. 

The struggle for equality for women will continue, but the Conference has 
strengthened the conviction that the fight is worthwhile, renewed the faith that 
significant progress can be made and expanded our national network of women 
who will continue to provide support and encouragement 
Yet it would be naive to assume that the problems faced by personnel officers 
stop with questions of the balance of the sexes and of seniority of women. 
There remains the smouldering issue of educational programs for girls and 
the supply of teachers and facilities to meet the sub.-quent changes in 
educational directions. In the Second Annual Report o( the Victorian 
Commission for Equal Opportunity (1979, 25) the Commissioner identilled 
one problem arising from complaints received as: 



(Knezevich 1975, 441-50) 
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Difficulties and issues involved in providing the te:hnical education for both 
sexes, the rate of conversion of technical schools to co-education and the facilities 
required to conform to the Equal Opportunity Act 

The challenges to the personnel officer in this arena are clear as to make 

further comment unnecessary 

Industrial Relations 

A very visible aspect of personnel administration in the contemporary 
educational environment is that of industrial relations. The three front page 
headlines of the January 28, 1985 issues of Education, the journal of the New 
South Wales Teachers' Federation read. Total Opposition to New Super 
Scheme' (rejection of a superannuation scheme introduced by the state 
government), Tlan Demanded for Extension of Release Time' (a demand 
for the extension of release time for infants and primary teachers), and Taluy 
Budget Allocation' (a call for decreased teaching nours in Technical and 
Further Education i istitutions). The 24 page journal is largely devoted to 
salary and conditions of work issues, nearly all falling clearly into the lap of 
the personnel administrator. 

The politicisation of the teaching profession in Australia is very well 
advanced, as Mitchell showed so convincingly in his Teachers, Education and 
Pbhtks (1975) and as did Hr.rman in his Politics oj Education (1974). More 
recendy, Hince and SpauU (1984, 85-115) have reviewed the development in 
Victoria of a new industrial relations agreement to replace what they refer 
to as the *inherendy defective and increasingly unworkable Teachers' 
Tribunal'. In an optin. tic conclusion they assert that the new ^.ystem owes 
its *great promi'>. ' to: 

• a clear definition of the need for change 

• an integrated approach in planning change 

• a consensus proposal ai rived at after a long and difficult passage. 
While easy to state, none of these functional steps can be ^een as anything 
but a demanding and highly complex task for th*. personnel administrator 

A related area of considerable concern for nersonnel managers m the 
public sector is the establishment of appeals mechanisms. Such procedures, 
rightly or wrong, are rare in the private sector, mciuding the non-government 
schools. In a report to the Third Parliamentary Seminar of the Joint 
Committee on Public Accounts the present author (Walker 1982, 4) pointed 
to the view of the then Chairman of the Commonwealth Public Service 
Board, Sir William Cole, that almost significant point of difference affecting 
personnel administration in the public and private sectors was the presence 
or absence of a system of appeals. It seems that the considerable autonomy 
enjoyed by the heads of independent schools with regard to selection, 
recruitment antl promotion of staff helps to explain the marked attraction 
which su:h schools have had for the Australian public in recent years. 
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Assessment of Teachers 

A traditional concern of the Australian state education departments has been 
the evaluation and assessment of teachers. The control of teachers and 
teaching has historically rested not only with the principal, who has both 
supervisory and inspection functions, but with the district or general 
inspector (superintendent, education officer) who was, and in some cases 
remains, *the eyes and ears of the Department'. 

There is a considerable descriptive and interpretive literature on this 
question of inspection and the history of its development highlights the 
gradually changing nature of the teacher as a professional rather than as a 
technician. It is perhaps v^orth making the points, however, that teachers and 
administrators continue, after 150 years of inspection in all us forms, vainly 
to seek the holy graU ir the form of a system which at oiice motivates the 
professionrl teach-r, contributes to his or her personal growth and yet prelects 
the rights of the child and meets the expectations of interested meoibers of 
society 

Little Australian research has been earned out in the area of teacher 
assessment, but there is much speculative writing about the relationship 
between centre and periphery and about various forms of Moose coupling' 
as Weick (1982, 677-80) referred to it. 

Where we have set up pei^nnel divisions, as in the large state and catholic 
depaitments of education, we have too often permitted the bureaucratisation 
of wiiat should clearly be recognised as a flexible and fragile function. Kandel 
(1938) drew attention to this phenomenon as early as the 1930s, while the 
present author went to some pains in 1977 to review the comments of 
numerous observers on this issue. Eariier he often quoted Fred Enns 
(1965, 81-95) of the University of Alberta: 

. - . learning can best take place m an atmosphere of stimulation, freedom from 
restnciive influences and in a psychologically supportive climate It therefore 
becomes one of the functions ol administration to counteract the impersonal, 
demanding, often threatening aspects of the large organization The 
professional needs to be free to practise his profession 
Education then, flouiishes amid vitality, flexibility and stimulation One o^ 
the issues which must concern nny thinking observer of personnel 
management is what Charles Bingham (1981, 88) of the US Department of 
Transportation refers to as Wrmanagement' - the creation of a managerial 
overburden, which he claims has reached the point of confusion and 
complexity where it hampers effecve management, public accountability 
and interferes with the evaluation of perfoi-mance. These pathologies 
contribute in part to the growing complexity, time delays and hasseling which 
burden major management systems, including the personnel s\ „:em. 

He concludes, 'one of the nastier ironies which we federal managers Kice 
is the fact that oui own managerial systems are frequently as oppressive as 
the regulations we have imposed on others ' 
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One has hardly to go to the USA to hear a similar cn de coeur from contem- 
porary Australian state and federal educational admmistrators, not to 
mention the principals of individual Australian schools. Yet it would be 
inaccurate and unfair to avoid mentioning many other stressors, ranging 
from the post-industrial ascendance of the microelectronic classroom 
(Culbertson 1982) to the impact of the liberated spouse (Walker 1983) But 
therein lies a whole new chapter. 

The New Personnel Manager 

The traditional view of the personnel department has tended to be one of 
an unexciting, service -oriented, record-keeping, status quo-seeking area. The 
contemporcjry view is quite different, as the issues referred to above clearly 
imply. The growth of professionalism and politicisation in large part has 
moved the personnel function quickly frorji a reactive to a pro-active stance 
As Heald and Moore (1968, 182) put it 

Personnel decisions are the most potent decisions a systems executive con make 
if either the direction or the rate of change is to be altered Changes in the systems 
of human component are stimulated most by adding new components, changing 
the behaviour of retained components or through the rearrangement of the 
manner in which component interaction is accomplished. If additions, changes 
and rearrangements are stimuli to systematic alteration, then the skill of xS^*^ 
executive officer will be measured largely through his capacity to get appropnate 
organisational responses a& end products of his personnel decisions 

The literature of management is full of pointed reminders about the need 
for dynamic personnel procedures Drucker (1980, 121) for example, urges 
businessmen to change the personnel policies of their enterprises: 

It makes little sense to subject all employees to trainmg programs, to personnel 
policies and to supervision designed for one group of employees, and in particular 
designed, as so many of the policies are, for yesterday's typical entrant into the 
labour force - the fifteen or sixtec i-year-old without any experience More and 
more we will need to have personnel policies that fit the person rather than 
bureaucratic convenience or tradition. 

Again, Alice Sargent (1981, 78-9) in her iconoclastic The Androgynous Manager, 
points out that contemporary changes in management style are particularly 
evident in the personnel function where the appropriate departments are 
working on building relationships with line managers tn increase their 
effectiveness as developers of human resources. She quotes with approbation 
Yankelovich who has concluded that the values of the new breed of workers 
indicate a growing focus on psychological wellbeing as well as on economic 
security. 

Byrt and Masters (1980, 147) writing on the Australia of the mid-1970s 
pointed to the tension which exists between the line manager and the 
personnel manager with resped to the development of staff They asserted" 
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Ideally, the personnel department should operate so as to provide service, advice 
and innovation to other departments, it should audit and co-ordinate their 
acti^'ities. However, the ultimate responsibility staffing should remam within the 
departments 

The authors are (pessimistic about the future of the personnel manager In 
a later book, The Human Variable, Byrt (1980, 151-3) presents a heart-rending 
case study of Fred Raymond who threw in the towel as personnel manager 
after only two years with the Speciality Manufacturing Company. Ichabod^ 
Ichabod! 

There is patently an in-built tension i . the relationship between the line 
manager and the personnel manager. It is still widely accepted in industry, 
government and education that the professional progress and development 
of the '^dividual staff member is the prime responsibility of the line manager. 
It is for his reason that Ordway lead (1957) argues in his classic. The Art 
oJAdmini tratioriy that the key role of the administrator is to be an educator, to 
prepare tj oroughly those who are to succeed him ^utting this in the simplest 
terms, leid asserts that administrators and managers work to make 
themselves redundant. 

The thin line between the viewpoint of the line manager and that of the 
professionally trained organisational developer is only too obvious, but there 
has only recently developed a powerful appreciation of the need for well 
educated personnel officers Yet in education of all places the educated 
personnel manager is the exception rather than the rule! 

Generally, throughout both the public and private sectors of Australia 
business, ma* ufactunng and comm' ce, to say nothing of the .<^:atutory 
corporations, government, the armed services and the union movement, 
there is now a recognition that the personnel functions calls for special insights 
and skills. While it is still assumed in some quarters that these are best 
obtained solely through experience in the 'vorkplace there is a growing 
recognition that the activities of personnel officers and their colleagues can 
be enriched at training programs, offered by a variety of educational 
institutions. Sadly, in most such institutions in Australia it is the educators 
who are most noticeable by their absence. 

Conclusions 

Schools and education systems, like all enterprises, are living animals As 
such they are subject to the same pathologies as are other livingorganssmi. 
The behaviour of educational organisations is a function of those who inhabit 
them, and since they are systems, are led and inhabited by people who are 
required to accept defined responsibilities within them. While overy 
administrator or supervisor has a perse mel function, so diverse and 
specialised have modem organisations become that key $upp>ort staff in the 
form of personnel officers are now the norm 
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Since people arc the chief components in enterpnscs it is essential thai they 
be chosen with care, guided with humanity and led with sensitivity if they 
are to work cooperatively towards organisational goals. This implies that such 
functions as selection, recruitment, promotion and assessment be the 
responsibility of specifically chosen and thoroughly trained professionals and 
that particular efforts be made to ensure that those who pursue personnel 
functions in educational institutions rise above ihe rigid structures which have 
too often blighted education and its practitioners. 

Moreover, the Australian educational community badly needs data which 
will assist in defming and analysing the role of the personnel administrator 
Without such data personnel procedures may well remain the staid, 
conservative and non-creative phenomena highlighted nearly two decades 
ago by Heald and Moore 
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PRINCIPLES FOR PLANNING 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



John Docker 



This paper examines some of the principles of planning pro^ssional 
development. It is written in the following sections* 

1. the meaning of professional development; 

2. the professional development network; 

3. the characteristics of successful professional development activities; 

4. necessity of obtaining a climate to support staff development; 

5. adults as learners; 

6. meeting teachers' needs, 

7. the negotiation of activities, contents and methodology, 

8. the program planning - the RPTIM Model; 

9. the influence of technology on teaching and learning, 
and the conclusion. 

The author of this paper, together with Dr D. Fisher (Tasmanian Institute 
of Technology) and Professor P Hughes (University of Tasmania) conducted 
an intensive evaluation of professional development activities in Tasmania 
during 1983-85. This evaluation involved distributing questionnaires to over 
1000 teachers to analyse the effects of year-long award bearing inservice 
education courses and making intensive case studies over a year- long period 
to examine the nature of current professional development in thirty schools 
(Docker, Fisher and Hughes 1985) 

1, The Meaning of Professional Development 

During the two years of the Tasmanian evaluation, there was much dcbat** 
on the meaning of professional development. As a result of this discussion 
in all the schools involved in the case studies, and in many other forums, it 
can be concluded that teaches ascribe a broad meaning to the term 
* professional devel'^pment'. The .neaning should embrace personal as well 
as professional gnwth. Most teach r»-s perceive these two broad aspects to 
be closely interrelated 

The statement adopted for this evaluation rc( eivcc] (onsiderable support 
m all sch(X)ls. It stated that: 

Professional devrlopmrni aims tn iru rrase tra( hi Pv kniiwlcdi^c ( f understanding 

of, and expcTtisr in their professional work, ihroti^h rn li\ uu s dcsit^nc d to attain 

this i^oal. (AcJapted from Morair. IWl) 
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Most teachers believe they have a professional obligation to undertake 
continual learning. The development of teachers is viewed by most as a 
lifelong process of learning If the status of teaching as a profession is to be 
improved, we must confront the disparity between what we ar^ doing and 
what we can do. Teachers and administrators should show determination to 
expand their knowledge and skills. Such an approach is the only way of 
meeting the challenges raised by a changing society, technological change, 
other forces impinging on the curriculum, and of serving the children we 
teach. 

Teachers recognise that professional development is their responsibility. 
However, while teachers accept responsibility for their own development they 
generally appreciate assistance, guidance and encouragement from the 
principal and senior staffof the school. Support should also be provided from 
the Education Department or the boards of independent schools 

2. The Professional Development Network 

In professional development work within an educational system generally, 
it must be recognised that people working in the developmtnt and the 
evaluation of the curriculum, consultancy, staff development, teacher 
education in tertiary institutions, and school-based curriculum and staff 
development are all inextricably linked; no one activity can take place without 
influences from the other activities. The nature of the interrelationship of 
these elements is shown in Figure 1. 



Figure 1. The Professional Development Network | 

^ Profession.il I)o\< lopmcnt ^ | 

Senior stal; 4 — ^Curriculum Development ^ — - > Staff j 
Developm< i ^ | Development I 

lnstiiiiH( >nal Development'^ j 

(S(h<;(>l - Department) [ 

f 

Adapted from (ioddard (198^, 2V) \ 

.1 

In this figure, institutional development involves orgi^nisational dcvelopmt. t 
including modifying the school clima(e or work environment Staff 
development refers to training staff in specific skills All parties to the 
professional de\-elopment network have an important part to play in the 
process, and only m this way can the needs of all teac hers be reasonably met 
It is up to each to work out what the> can do best, and how to assist the needs 
expressed by teachers and schools 
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All parties servicing the needs of teachers and schools should extend and 
strengthen the practices at all levels to identify needs and establish communi- 
cation and links. Schools in turn will need to devise strategies, possibly 
through working parties and committees, to meet whole-school needs The 
effective and efficient provision of suppor* services can only be achieved when 
the needs are clearly known. Also within each school all these aspects of 
professional development must be considered and acted upon, if 
improvements are to occur within a school. It appears that there must be 
a balance between all the factors of the professional development network 
to gain improvement in schools. If one element is overlooked, it is suggested 
here that the possibility of change within the school would be minimal. 

If changes are to succeed, it appears essential that all parties within this 
network must contribute to major efforts planned by an educat ional system. 
During 1986 and 1987, the Education Department of Tasmania is planning 
to focus on revitalising the secondary curriculum in response to social and 
technological changes in our society. In planning this change, all parts of the 
educational services of the Education Department of Tasmania are 
combining their efforts Likewise, schools will need to consider for 
development, areas such as senior staff development, school climate, and 
school staff development practices, if real changes to the curriculum and 
pr3fessional skills are to occur 

3. The Characteristics of Successful 
Professional Development Activities 

The evidence from the Tasmanian evaluation suggests that some types of 
professional development activities are more successful than others Teachv,*-s 
believe that strategies for implementing successful school activities should 
be varied, and include: 

• small groups 

• large groups 

• time for reflection by individuals and groups 

• time for sharing ideas and values between participants 

• the staff s-ttinj priorities iot action 

• ine procedure for developing consensus 

• use of different time modules (for example, pupil free days, weekend 
seminars or workshops, free time during a teacher's day), and 

• a thorough program for the reading of professionally related materials 
People organising and leading these ac tivitics will need skills in areas siu h as 

• interpersonal processes (facilitating) 

• communication 

• working with groups (group dynamics) 

• team work, and 

• decision making 

In order to plan and implement more successful activities, schools should* 
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• identify needs of teachers and develop plans based upon these needs 

• develop a school policy with guidelines and procedures 

• consider the priorities of both the state education department and 
schools 

• pay attention to adult learning characteristics 

• use adult learning theories 

• use knowledge of processes or strategies to obtain change 

• provide a supportive climate 

• apply knowledge about what has been learnt about motivation 

• relate activities to the real problems of the practice of teaching 

• select leaders by expertise rather than seniority 

• create time for staff to be mvolved m professional development 
activities, for example, by block staff release or increasing teacher relief 
days, and 

• allocate resources to allow the activity to be implemented, and 
maintain changes in teaching practice 

Naturally the strategies applied in difTerent schools would vary. It is essential 
that schools have carefully assessed where they are They must evaluate their 
current situation in order to determine where they are heading. 

3.1 School Improvement 

School improvement obviously requires successful staff development 
Activities planned for involving a school staff should consider what is known 
about successful staff development practices. School improvement takes time 
and requires teachers to talk and reflect about their practice. 

Research in Tasmania and overseas by Liebcrman et al (1984) and Little 
(1984) suggests that successful school improvement involves: 

• schools identifying clear goals over a number of years 

• directing staff development activities to achieving these goals 

• building collaboration and cooperation among school staff 

• providing time for learning 

• allocating financial resources to professional development 

• recognising the complexity of the craft of teaching 

• expanding teachers' awareness of their perceived needs 

• being sensitive to the isolation of classroom teachers 

• working with teachers and making provision for thcni to talk together 
and share concerns 

• determining the needs of individual teachers as well as the pnoiitics 
of the school as a whole 

• encouraging teachers to increase their knowledge and skills 

• constructing flexible and varied staff development programs that are 
specific and manageable 

• protecting and promoting teachers' ideas 

• being clear about expectations and having high cxp( rtations 

• recording the activities and involvement of staff 
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Schools must consider the scope of the changes they are attempt irg. 
Whole-school reviews are often unmanageable, and when undertaken, may 
take many years. Schools should only undertake workable tasks in a set time 
period. 

A comprehensive list of staff development practices to guide schools is 
available in the RPTIM Model developed by Steven R. Thompson. This 
was developed after a study of the most successful school practices 
encountered and an examination of the literature concerning staff 
development. The acronym RPTIM represents these stages of readiness, 
planning, training, implementation and maintenance This model provides 
an excellent basis for planning professional development activities and to 
assessing what the current practices are in any school This model describes 
thirty-eight practices which should be used when designing staff development 
in schools. These practices are shown in Table form later in this paper. 

4. Necessity of Obtaining a Climate 
to Support Staff Development 

4.1 Research Background 

There is an increasing body of empirical evidence which suggests that one 
of the key features of effective schools is ^ healthy, positive climate 
characterised by supportiveness, open communication and coiiaboration 
(Owens 1981, 226). 

Litwin and Siringer (1968, 5) define climate as: 

The perceived subjective efforts of the formal systcrr., the informal 'style' of 
managers, and other important environmental factors on the attitudes, beliefs, 
values and motiv^ation of people who work m a particu'ar organisation 

Hoy and Miskel (1982, 185) likewise define organisational climate as *the set 
of internal characteristics that distinguish one school from another and 
influences the behaviour of people in it'. The organisation climate should be 
such that constructive change is encouraged, and some analysis would be 
necessary before the start of any program involving change. The 
organisational climate can be changed as it consists of internal characteristirs 
which are subject to change. 

Sergiovanni and Starratt (1979, 70) said that the need for an emphasis 
upon c /anisational climaie is clear 

A healthy climate frees superv isor and tcathrr in w()rk more fullv on educational 
matters it permits the superv isor to taU' a tli.v ( t lead m educational matt^'rs 
when appropriate, but draws out the leadership talents of fathers as well Here 
relationship becomes a process rather than a set of pero^dtlves assoi lated with 
the supervisor's role 

The working environment of the school has a signifKant impact on the 
commitment of teachers to professional development (Wood, rt a! 1%2, 28) 
According to Edwards (1983, 29), effective st-wf development can take place 
only if a suitable climate has been establshrd 
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Little (1981, 1) also highlighted the fact that an attitude supportive of staff 
development must be part of the belief system of all staff members if 
professional growth is to occur. She suggested that this group attitude toward 
staff development is governed by the nature and extent of interpersonal 
relationships within the school. Little concludes that: 

The success of staff development activities - structured, unstructured, rorm2d 
or informal - depends significantly upon prevailing attitudes wit'tin the 
organisation in v/hich it is hoped that new id as will be implemented 
Duignan and Johnson ^^1983, 1) regard staff development as a ^fundamental 
and ongoing process which is part of the everyday operation of the school'. 
This requires that *the desire for development must be embodied in the 
philosophy, ethos and organisation of the school, and it should permeate every 
aspect of its life'. 

They go on to suggest that two shared expectations of *collegiality' and 
^experimentation' are necessary if staff development practices are to be 
successful. Six critical staff practices were identified in a selection of 
Australian schools as being associated with these norms These are 

• shared talk 

• joint preparation 

• informing 

• in service, with reporting back to staff 

• interschool joint preparation, and 

• social contact. 

(Duignan and Johnson 1983, 6) 
Brookover et al (1978) found that school climate can affect the behaviour and 
academic performance of stuc'ents These findings were also supported by 
Rutter et al (1980), Madaus (1980) and Fisher (1982) 

When summarising the research effective schools Purkey and Smith (1985, 
356-7), stated that. 

The most persuasive rescartih sugi^csts that student performance is strongly 
affected by school cuhure (omposed of values, norms, and role* cxistmg 
withm mstitutionally distmct structures of governance, c communication, 
educational practices and polu les, and so on Successful schools arc found to 
have cultures that prcxluce a climate or Vthos* ( onducive to teaching and learning 
(which) will \ary, ..i part in response to i! composition of the staff and 
student body jnd to the rn\ jjonn-.ent m which the school exists, leaving each 
school with a unicjue climate or 'personalitv' Nevertheless, academically 
effective schools are likel\ to possess a cluster of similar ( haracteristu s that 
encourage and prom;)te .student achievement 

Thry tht-n explain that professional (Icvelopincnt is a kt \ c harac trristu in 
their model for creatmtr an effective schcK)l (pp '585-9) Thvy stress the import- 
ance of, the relationship Ix'tween school rliin<ite, effecttve schools and staff 
development pract k es 
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There are many insiruments now available which administrators can use 
to ass-5 various aspects of school climate (Owens 1981, Fisher and Fraser 
1983 Docker and Fisher 1985 Fisher, Docker ana Fraser 1986) 

4.2 The Tasmanian Evaluation - 

Work Environment Scale and RPTIM Model 
During the Tasmanian evaluation a strong relationship between school 
cL.nate and staff development practices was suggested (Docker et al 1985) 
This follo\\ed an analysis of iwo surveys administered to school teachers in 
these *chools inTasmapi? during 1984 

The two surveys - based upon the Work Environment Scale (WES) and 
the RPTIM model of staff development practices - obtained scores of 
perceptions of the 'actual' (what exists) situation and \h? 'preferred' (what 
should be) situation in their schools. 

4.3 The Work Environment Scale (WES) 

The Work Environment Scale was developed as a way of measuring humar, 
environments. This approach involves assessing the psychological and social 
dimensions of an environment, as they are perr elver v insiders or outsiders. 
In 1974, Moos developed the WES scaie to examir ee dimensions of the 
psyrho-social environment T^^*^ three dimea were relationships, 
personal development, system r ntenancc and s/stem change 

Full details of the WES, its use in Tasmanian schools and detailed analysis 
of results can be found in an article by Docker and Fisher (19H^). Validation 
L,^^' is examined in an article published by Docker, Fisher an ^ Fiaser (1985). 

4.4 Description of the RPTI>/i .\iodel 

This research-based model was developed In the United Stages by Steven R. 
Thompson. The model is 'a definite attempt to describe a research-based 
process for designing inservice education that is both systematic and 
comprehensive'. (Wood ei al 1982, 28) 

Wood et al (1982) provide full details of the stages, practices and results 
that occurred in the United States A similar description, with Tasmanian 
results and comparison with those results for the United States has been 
reported by Docker, Hughes and Tanner (1985) 

4.5 Implicaticns of the Results 

The result* of these WES and RPTIM surveys have shown that some schools 
have better school climates and staff development practices than others State 
primary schools recorded the highest scores by school type (primary, high, 
K-lO, secondary, colleges) in both surveys Furthermore, within each school 
type there is a range of climates and staff development practices Schools with 
gooH "'ork environments also have good stafl development practices, 
suggesting that there is a strong relationship between school climate and staff 
development practices in individual schools and by school type 
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The argunien. for this strong relationship is further enhanced by a d-tailed 
examination of the school case studies on professional development Schools 
both primary and secondary, that recorded good actual WES and RPTIM 
what exists' results show more positive staff responses to questions about 
professional development These schools usually had a whole-school 
phiJosopny and policy for staff developn.ent that involved all members of the 
schools staff. 

This philosophy and policy was invariably characterised by. 

• staff development activities involving all staff over a weekend or for 
extended periods after school; 

• the encouragement of the personal development of teachers, the 
principal being involved in these activities m a leadership role; and 

• the allocation of resources to support activities which, where necessary, 
bring about justified change 

Teachers in these schools reported that the principal was support ve of staff 
and staff practices were conducive to staff developir.ent, thus emphasising 
most positively, relationships of trust and n.-itual support. In addition 
discussion and dialogue among teachers is encouraged, and there is a willing- 
ness to share expertise and experience in developing better ways to improve 
teaching in that school. The same could not be said of responses from schools 
that scored low on both surveys. 

A study of the literature reveals that there is evidence to suggest that a eood 
school clinriate is a prerequisite to any mei. ingful improvement in schools 
1 hese findings would tend to reinforce this link. Furthermore, discussions 
about these findings with knowledgeable school practitioners would suggest 
that this relationship may well be interactive. Although this statement cannot 
be substantiated statistically from the Tasmanian data, it can be inferred that 
a good school climate is one which is characterised by the qualities already 
mentioned. Both the WES and RPTIM surveys provide starting points for 
schools to reflect on their own situations and improve their school climate 
and staff development practices 

The hypothesis from the data therefore, is that char ^s to factors in the 
school Climate are most likely to change staff development practices T his 
is a two-way, interactive relationship If or.e >s improved, it is likely to improve 
aspects of the other. 

5. Adults as Learners 

Much has been pub'ished about motivation and commitment to learnine 
by adults Keller (1978 19) summar.ses these in his statemem that 'changes 
imposed from above om work; ir^ctead, changes in work habits and 
attitudes come only from staff membe. s themselves' Both Auchmuty (1980) 
^QQo 7-,y'*'''?'^ Committee of Inquiry m 1980 (cited in Reynolds and Clark 
lyB^, 77) endorse the view that staff should have ultimate responsibil-.y for 
the r own professional developm.,it activities. The Karme! Report comments 
274 
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that 'teachers' own experience and self perception were an important starting 
point for further professional development'. Liebermann (1981, 583) 
emphasises the critical importance of this stage of planning for professional 
development by stating that any improvement efforts in schc 3ls must begin 
with the concerns and needs of teachers'. This view 's also endorsed by 
Chiistensen et al. (1983, 22). 

The attenipt to understand how adults learn must be of concern to any 
educator who is planning professional development activities. As France 
(1981, 5) emphasises that 'learning, which itself normally involves social 
interaction, depends on individual motivation, and professional education 
strategies stand or fall by their capacity to win personal commitment'. 

Although a considerable amc <nt of research has been done in the area 
of adult learning, the results demonstrate the need for further research. 
Burrello and Orbaugh (1982, 386) comment on the lack of attention given 
to the learning processes of adults, and the application of this research in 
classroom teaching. Furthermore, Andrews (in Christensen et al 1983, 6-7) 
believes that educational programs are not designed for adults because 
"instructors are not trained in adult learning processes. Power (1981, 166) 
quotes from the literature to suggest: 

that if in-service programmes are to promote professional development, they 
must treat teachers as professionals, building upon their experience and maturity, 
supporting their efforts to diagnose problems, and recognising their autonomy 
and individuality 

The research by Knowles has b^en further extended by Christensen et al 
(1983, 6) who J^uggest general ch ..ract eristics of adult learneis Such aduh 
leamers. 

• have a problem-centred orientr^tion; 

• prefer to re-define the problem while in the process jf learning; 

• move into learning situations thiough the 'experiential imperative'; 

• have physical and social experiences and personality differences that 
must be carefully acknowledged, and 

• a judgemental, htving only so much energy, e.v pending that energy 
on projects and in \/ays that meet person; 1 needs 

Wilson and Killion (.982, '^6-7) emphasise the requirements for aduh 
leamers for participation and personal interest France (1982, 5) corpments 
that 'activities need to be compatible with the preferred learnmg style of the 
individual' 

When planning a professional development program it is essential to 
recognise that members of a group may have different, preferred learning 
styles. For maximum effectiveness, the structure of the learning environment 
should match the preferred style of learning of the participant (McCarthy 
1982, 20). 

This research demonstrates the necessity to plan for aduh learners in a 
flexible, adaptive manner and relates the need for ac ult learning principles 
in the planning of effective professional development activities 
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Goodlad and Klein refer to the futility of programs for the development 
of teachers which treat teachers uniformly as a group. They state that 
It is unreasonable to believe that teachers' behaviour patterns will be changed 
by artending lectures, panicipating in bnef orientation sessions, reading manuals 
or eveii attending a course where the instructor talks about instead of demon- 
strates new procedures It is as though we do not expect anything to happen 
anyway so we just go through the established literature (in Goldsberrv and 
Hoffman 1983, 1; 

This is reinforced by Wood and Thompson (1980, 374-8) in an article which 
presented a list of principles related to adult learning that are relevant to staff 
development programs. Four assertions, listed below, ^-e included in this list 
of principles. 

• adults will commit to learning something when die goals and objectives 
of the inservice are considered realistic ard important . . to them, 

• adults will learn, retain, and use what they perceive is relevant to their 
personal and professional needs; 

• adults want to be the originators of their own learning; that is, they 
want to be involved in the selection of objectives, contents, activities 
and assessment of their inservice education; 

• adults will resist iituations which they believe are an attack on their 
competence, thus the resistance to imposed inseivice topics and 
activities. 

One of the most important pieces of information that can be gleaned from 
this list of principles on adult learning is that effective inservice development 
is dependent upon offering activities that are congruent with the needs 
perceived by the learner These perceived needs may well be developed and 
expanded during the activity 

6. Meeting Teach* s' Needs 

6.1 Research Background 

The report by the Commonwealth Sch(X)ls Commission (1979, 33) identified 
four levels of inservice education needs 

• the needs of individual teachers; 

• the needs of functional working groups of teachers and other people 
associated with schools, 

• the needs of a school as a whole; and 

• the needs of school systems. 

A balanced staff development program should involve ea( h of those four levels 
of needs and reflect their relative importance ReynolcJf and Cla.Ke (1982, 12) 
however, point out that 'the actual categories are not as important as the 
recognition that there does cxm a hierarchy of groups with d'ffenng .iceds 
and that the needs of all are relevant' 
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Given the tendency within inservice education to focus on school n^^^ds 
and school-based progiams Reynolds and Clarke warn of the danger oi over- 
commitment to organisational goals at the expense of mdividual goals There 
is some empirical evidence to support the widely held claim that a 
professional development program is regarded by teachers to be irrelevant 
unless it ^addressed itself to what they perceive to be their own needs' 
(Reynolds and Clarke 1982, 14). Staff development must focus on areas where 
teachers perceive the need for improvement (Sergiovanni and Starratt 1979, 
Wood, McQuarrie and T hompson 1982; Iwanicki and McEachern 1984) if 
meaningful changes in behaviour are to occur The needs of individuals are 
dependent upon the stage of career and associated environmental factors 
discussed previously 

Morant (1981) discussed four needs of teachers - induction, extension, 
refreshment and conversion. Christensen et al (1983, 3-4) comment further 
on adult development theories which influence career cvcle views They 
believe the developmental task models of Levinson and Erikson are most 
relevant. Levinson describes transitional penods of adult development in the 
perspect ve of life-age, while Erikson relates crises which have effect on the 
eight psycho-social stages of growth he identified. Hie importance of these 
theories lies in their presumption that understanding career cycles of teachers 
is in the attempt to formulate a depth of knowledge to assist in the assessment 
of needs for teachers at various stages of their careers. 

The impotance of the link between career stages, needs and to tne planning 
Oi'effective professional development activities is discussed by Christensen 
ft al. (1983, 21). Morant also believes that career stages are linked to 
motivation and should be approached flexibly BurrcUo (1982) mentions the 
necessity for response to changing needs. France (1981, 155) indicates *the 
difficulty of identifying the real needs of the individual'. These concerns need 
to be examined if diere is not, in Reti's words (1982, 111), *a mismatch between 
the content of a course and the expectations of its members'. 

A further critical element in the planning of professional development 
activities based on the needs of teachers, is what Reti terms (1982, 93) 
peraonal or ^teacher-centred' needs. 

Fesslerrtfl/ (1983, 12) comment that *the concept of staff development and 
professional growth should be broadened to include concern for the personal 
needs and problems of teachers'. However, France (1981, 162) statrs moir 
strongly that' 

The interweave between personal and professional motivations so close that 
to see professionaJ development solely in technical or even vocation il terms and 
to expect adults to undertake a formative ieamint? experience without fully 
engaging their total commitment as a person and worker is likely to be 
unproductive 

A model which recognises the multitude of factors that affect an individual 
teacher and his willingness to participate in piofcssional development 
aaivities is the career cy<Jc mcxlel proposed by Fcsdcr al ^Vh\s is reproduced 
in Figur'^ 2 
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This model recognises the influences of both c personal environment 
and the organisational environment on the career cycle of a teacher. 

In this model, the authors do not tie features of the career cycle to age as 
most models of teacher development do, for example, the wind down of a 
career being associated with years just before retirement, but rather they 
postulate that teachers will move in and out of various sections of the career 
rycle as factors in the personal and organisation2il environments bring 
varying pressures to bear. Fessler ft al (1983) construct several scenarios to 
demonstrate the application of the model in explaining how personal and 
organisational factors affect the career development of a teacher. 

The implications of this model for professionad development are clearly 
enunciated by the authors when they state that: 

• The [raditional in service and professional growth activities that emphasise 
improved teaching skills are appropnate at certain points in a 'eachcr's career 

• '^he concept of staff devtlopmenf and professional g-<,vwth should be 
broadened to include concern for the personal needs ind problems of 
teachers 

• Organisational policies should be examined to pro\ uJe support U)T teachers 
at various phases of their career cvclcs 

• Approaches to staff de\elopmen» and grouth that ad\ocaie personalised, 
individualised support sv stems shouio be rmpnasiscd 

{Vcss\i:v ft al 1983 12-3) 

Thus it can be under^^iDod why the Advisory Committee on the Supply and 
Education of Teachers report (in Goddard 1985) said 'it has been found that 
the basis for change and the effective identification of the need for training 
and its implementation is the quality and climate of the school' 

Bell (1985b, 247) considers that 

every school should have an agreed procedure that. 

(1) The needs for in-servicc training and professional de\elopment of mdividud 
teachers and of groups of teachers within the school and tlic school as a whole 
are reviewed, and 

(2) The priorities fcr in-^er\Kc training, a.id the mos( appropriate means c " 
meeting the different needs identified, ap: assessed m consultation with the 
school community and in the context of declared curruular aims and 
objectives 

vJ'eariy the tern": 'nerds' and 'needs assessment' must be defined. Kaufman 
»nd English (1981, 56), defining the imp>ortant term 'need', state rhat 
On the one hand, need is com eived of only as a noun - ai> a pap between current 
outcomes and desired or required outcomes On the other, the term is used 
differently sometimes referring to an outcome gap. and at others to a process 
or solution gap 

Reti (1980, 93) also comments that the term 'teacher's needs' is one of the 
vaguest and most loosely used expressions in the still ill-defined field o^^ staff 
development. He suggests that the term springs fro ti the hps of those 
responsible ^or msc vice training, and comments 
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But what is it that teachers arc supposed to need, and according to whom^ And 
ifthry do have professional needs, how arc these identified - and how vahdiv ^ 
And having been identified, how far can they effectivdy be met'^ These are 
fundamental questions^ some of them seldom even asked, ^et alone answered 
Kauf;nan and English (1981, 53) state That: 

Few topics in education are ^hotter' than needs assessment A numlx-r of models 
<ind concepts are available, but considerable confusion exists abo'jt such basic 
questions af (1) what is 'need^^ (2) what is a *nceds assessment'^ and (3) when 
should a needs assessment be made and, if it is, which of many available models 
should be used? 

'Need' is obviously a difT.cult concept in education and *needs assessment' 
can be a deceptive process. How-ever, needs assessments are an essential part 
of effective professional development programs, as diagnosed needs of 
constituent interests should be the b sis for the development of activities to 
fulfil these needs. Usually inservice education claims to meet t ese assessed 
needs. 

Kaufman (1981. 31) suggests that a needs assessment is: 
a uxA for determining valid and useful problems which are philosophically as 
well as practically sound. It keeps u« ^rom running down more blind educational 
alleys, from using time, dollars, and people in attempted solutions 'vhich do not 
work. It is a tool for problem identification and justification This tool has been 
a long time in evol'.ir.g, and more will be done in future years, even future 
generatior s. 

Needs assessment is a humanising prcccss to help make sure that we arc using 
our time and the learners' lime in the most effective and cfTincn* manner 
possible Do we owe our rhildren and ourselves ^nv Irss^ 

Kaufman (p.29) concurs v^ith Cuba and Lincoln (1982) that values must be 
considered /hen determinations of 'v.hat is' and 'what should bt' are being 
delineated. Val ^ of people, individually and collectively, are an integral and 
undeniable fact of needs assessment and planning. 

Marshall et al. (1982b, 6) suggest that a r^eds asi>essment should form the 
central for as for planning and implementing of programs for staff 
development. They suggest an evaluation of staff development should take 
place. This cval'jation would include a needs assessment on which a staff 
development program can be planned and implemented. Staff should 
participate mainly in the implementation stage Marshall suggesi^ that there 
is little consensus as to the best method of assessment Generally, the 
procedures can be classified on a continuum from informal to formal. Scjme 
people have tried to develop .nstrumcnts and define *bcs(' ways of a.ssc«^5ing 
.iccds, but most authors agree that it is not simple and that needs, once 
articulated need to be developed 

Marshall conducted a study to compare two mcihcxls (an infonnal, person- 
to-person method, and a formal. svslrmalK dala-^.ilhcrin^ rnclhcKi) for (on 
ducting a needs assc-ssrneni for inscrvuc rducalion -ind cxarninrd their 
consistency of information and (ompara'ive vahdiiv He (oncludcd that 
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either the formal or mtormal types of needs assessment were equally valid 
for obtaining information to plan and implement staff de\elopment 
programs. 

Of the informal process, he comments that: 

Nonetheless, for the individual depth provided by the personal one-to-one 
interview \ 'occss, it v»as found to be difficuli lo cluster the needs into meaningful 
cat'-goncs for planning. The critical element here is that staff development 
progr.*ms arc implemented for groupings of teachers ha\ ing like needs. With 
in-depih information on each teacher, no two \Nere alike After spending several 
hours on the an2lysis. it was dlsco^'e^ed b> the researchers that they had to pull 
back from the detailed teacher profiles The information was found to be useful 
in developing clusters for planning at the macro level, however, at the micro- 
mediation level, the uniqueness of each teacher's concerns clouded the process, 
n aking it nearly impossible to glean the generalisations necessar>' for useful 
plannii.g. Thus, as a general pnnciple it seems that needs identified at the p*acro 
level can be meaningfully utilised in the planning process, regardless of the micro- 
mcdiuions that constitute the macro need In fact, the miero- mediations may 
confound planning by o\er-emphasising the uniqueness of individuals to the 
point that the common thrusts are lost 

h was evident that the informal process provided specific, indi\idualiscd 
information, while the formal questionnaire provided more generali«ed 
information The more indi\idualised information was more difficult to work 
vkAh since it had to be synthesized and categorised on a post hoc basis. But it 
did provide insights into sorn«* needs that v>cri- n)ask( d in th<- a prion categorisa- 
tion of the formalised assessment \s related here, each method had its sticngths 
and wcaknesstjs 

Marshall et al conclLided that it wa: appropriate that managers of staff 
development programs put aside their bia.s concerning the validity of one 
method over another, i.s in thrir opinion either methcxi can prcA'de valid 
data The decision a^ to which nethcxi should be used in a given program 
would be better made by (onsic^eringthe primarv purpose for the assessment, 
time and cost, efficiency, secondary uses for the information, and similar 
concerns. 

It is also interesting to note that in k)ngituciinal studies of the needs of thice 
group > of teachers over fifteen, tw ntv-four and fortv month pericKj, 
Marshall ft al ( 1982a) rr|>orted that the general < ategorus of need remain 
stable ovei one, two and three peruKls HcMcvcr. while the groupings of needs 
remained stable. ) >va. reported »hat the expn ssecf neecis of individual 
teachers changed considerably over these same periodi 

6.3 Needs Idcntifictl m the lasmanian Kvaluation - 

Mcthodolojgy and Fmdin^s 
During the Tasmanian evaluation of professional d<v(ioj inrni th< thirty 
sc h(M>ls that c oniph'ted the < ase stiulK s ( a( h < oncliK !< cl an m-depih needs 
as>essmen: of l)<>th teacher and school ne<c's In an int«Tvirw schedule 
common to all the sc hcM)ls. lhre< cjuestic»ns related ni eels 
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• Do you have any professional needs that could be sened by school- 
based activities? 

• Do you have any professional needs thai could be ser\'ed by ss stem- 
based activities? 

• Could you indicate specific professional development activities in which 
you would like to participate^ 

More than 500 leachers answered these questions, and the evaluators then 
probed for further nr.eanings. These responses were summarised by 
evaluators and then discussed at staff meetings in schools so that they could 
develop policies and a program to meet these needs. 

Briefly, the results showed that support was high for school-based activities 
in primary schools and district high schools Moderate support was given 
in high schools and secondary colleges, although many staff members 
preferred subject-oriented activities rather than whole-school jeminars. 
Preferences were expressed for developing activities in curriculum inncAation 
and development, staff conferences or seminars, ^hands on' workshops, and 
^subject knowledge' workshops. Most interviewees considered these activities 
would establish either a common set of attitudes and purposes among staff 
or a common philosophy Perhaps whole-school activities could be viewed 
as a process to encourage development of a common vision of school goals 
or specific developmental aaivities ar ong staff. 

More than half of the teachers interviewed suggested they had needs that 
could be serviced by system-based activities Courses at tertiary institutions 
and the Centre for Continuing Education for Teachers (CCET) were often 
favourably mentioned Considerable support v.as also expressed for Ideas 
(Commonwealth Schools Commission) seminars Visits to areas of educa- 
tional specialisation, such as mathematics, science and environmental 
centres, were recognised a.> places for dissemination of useful information 
and practical advice. 

In response to the question about fut jr- needs, most evaluators expressed 
surprise about the wide variety of needs cit: :! Seldom did more than two 
interviewees in anv school express rhc same need 'I his obvunisK induated 
a problem for administrators when at'emotmg to structure the needs of 
individuals and schools into a school development program. 

When considenng future needs, most interviewees s uggested activities that 
would improve their performance in the classroom However, when three 
or four people mentioned mathematics, they all wanted di^errnt things such 
as remedial mathematics, programs for the gifted, diagnostic programs, or 
use of computers in mathen.atics This was true of primary, high and 
independent schools. There was no significant agreement within the range 
of suggestions, except for computer awareness and behaviour management 
Similarly, when a need for eva' lation was expressed, some schcK)ls wanted 
to conduct evaluations, of he , co understand tUv proc ess or think through 
key questions involved in school < valuation, whii<;t some wanted to develop 
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and refine evaluation instruments. Others were thinking of political processes 
for getting staff to communicate, interact and establish common goals. 

No doubt the lists of needs dcvel xi by school evaluaton were of use. Part 
of the evaluation process was to draw up a list of expressed, individual needs 
to be discussed by staff at regular staff meetings Following such discussions, 
summaries of school needs were to be developed. Some evaluators asked staff 
to discuss issues relating to different needs in small groups and then seek 
consensus in order to specifically pinpoint school needs. These lists, and staff 
discussions, gave the evaluators and senior staff of schools the opportunity 
to take some initiatives in promoting the type of p/ofessional development 
seen as important by staff. 

In order to obtain a more useful, systematic view of state-wide needs, the 
information from the case studies in different schools was summarised and 
analysed. It was then decided to develop a systematic needs assessment using 
a modified Delphi technique (Docker, 1985). 

A stratified sample of 200 teachers was selected to include four specific 
groups. The first group comprised of 20 were regional and services' 
superintendents; the second group 30 evaluators of school case studies, the 
third group 50 senior staff in schools services, and the fourth group 100 
teachers in primary, high, K-10 schools ard secondary colleges These groups 
were also selected to allow for a balance of mcues and females, and to reflect 
the range of the age groups within the teaching profession 

The data was analysed by a computerised program that allowed Chi- 
squared tests to be performed on the data Cross references were made to 
teacher's age, sex, specific group and status. Details about the analysis of the 
data are provided in the evaluation report (Docker et a! 1985, 223-47). The 
most important five statements in each area of needs are presented below 

Classroom leacher Ceneral School Primary Subject 

* Individuaiisation of * School manat^cnjenl * Languat^c 
student programs * S( hool evaluation * Readint( 

* Monvatini; the * School climate * Mathomaiirs 
unmotivated * ComTnunu ation * Children's 

* Curntulum update * Beha\ lour literature 

* Way students learn management * Science 

* Litera( y skills 

Tho'j: marked by asterisks a'rnaintd in the top five statements m eac h of the 
three general areas above after each round The other three steadily climix:d 
to reach the top five 

Of statements which t^tti acted a minority of suppf)rt, most climlx^d 
marginally, usually one to three places The only exception was statement 
20 about the classroom teacher's needs for computers This attracted very 
strong support from a i minority, and the statement rose in priority order to 
number 14 It would appear that the opinions of minority groups ( hanged 
other participants' opinions to some degree, usually resulting in a slightly 
higher rating Some areas of need suggested by paituipants did receive 
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considerable support, while others did not Cross referencing difierent 
variables and then applying Chi-square te^ts indicated variations of opinions 
about some statements according to sex and status of respondents. 



6.4 Summary of Discussion of Needs 

Overall, this research would suggest support for Marshall's research that both 
formal and informal needs assessments obtained reasonably consistent 
information on which staff development programs could be planned and 
implemented. Most needs expressed as high priorities in the formal 
assessment above, were mentioned repeatedly m the original data obtained 
from the school case studies. 

The conclusions from the needs assessments that were part of the 
Tasmanian evaluation, would suggest that in a developmental model of 
professional dt*velopment, needs and motivaton arise essentially from 
teachers Therefore, such needs as expressed by staff, should form a basis 
for a professional development program. In addition the needs of students, 
the community, priorities of the Education Department, social factors and 
other people may enlighten and broaden 'he views of teachers. All these 
factors should be considered when establishing the needs for a professional 
development program in a school or for a system 

Prom this research it would appear that schc/ols should: 

• determine neeJs of both the individual teacher and priorities for the 
whole school; 

• ncourage and extend opportunities for professional growth and 
promote ^ wide range of professional development activities, 

• construct flexible progra-.is so that on*^ can respond to needs as they 
vary throughout a school year; and 

• keep a record cl the activities and involvement of staif 

Despite the diversity of teacher opinions, both formal and informal methrxis 
of establishing needs used in the evaluation, point to agrted strategies and 
preferences fron the perceptions of teachers These starting points aR- listed 
in order to assist developing an informed debate. 

Preferences for professional development activities may be ^i\vn to 
expressed needs that 

• respond to the needs of teachers 

• have immediate applu ation to the ( lassroom 

• are based on sound theoretical precepts md rescan h 

• are attended by teams ')f staff, and therefore rtiaxinnsing opjx)rt unities 
to promote Voll(*gialit\ ' 

• are properly pljnned, hav mg dearlv staled purposes and are of high 
quality 

• '~ross sub)e( t boundaries in setondarv s(h(K)K 

• use approaches that enr ourag,- tear hvw to refler t ujX)U ihr appropriate- 
ness of their methmK of teachmr (f(>r (xjtvple. applving dinual 
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supervision, applying action-research, applying classroom 
environment scales 

• review and develop the school curriculum - which should generally 
be confined to specific and manageable tasks not to total sch<K)l reviews, 
and 

• broaden the perceived needs of teachers 

In addition, whole-school seminars should be carefully planned and 

• be based upon the needs of leachers in the school 

• not be imposed by the senior staff 

• involve staff in organisation, development and review 

• involve expertise from outside the school which may consist of advice 
on planning; or from a consultant or the leader of a workshop 

• should consider research-based, effective taff development pra tices 
such as the RPTIM model, and 

• choose leaders because of their expertise rather than their hierarchical 
posi^on in an hierarchical organisation 

General areas of the curriculum and varying the scope of teaching methods 
were often mentioned as needs during the school case studies. Care should 
be taken to identify precisely the focas within the school, and to plan activities 
to achieve this. Aspects related to the curriculum often mentioned as priorities 
in schools include: 

• curriculum policies 

• curriculum review 

• processes of curriculum development 

• revision of content or subiect areas 

• teaching methodologies (range of teac * ing styles) 

• curriculum trends (futures) 

• philosophy and objectives 

• specialist needs 

• achievement testing and diagnostu assessment 

• curriculum skUls of communr ation, w . iting, thinking, < al( ulation 

• communication over whole-S( hool and between subj(-< t departments 

• interpersonal processes, and 

• integration of sub)e( ts through appl\ ing thematu approai hes 
Asp<Tts of the (raft of teaching, IrcquentK mentioned as needs, were 

• evaluating current edu(ational practices 

• handling disruptive child»"(»n 

• l>':ha\ iour management 

• motivating children 

• raising self-esteem ol < hiklren and tea< h< rs 

• catering for children with diflere.it abilities 

• clas.sroom management 

• specific teaching skills, and 

• interjM-rsonal skills 
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Strategies suggested for evaluating the craft of teaching include 

• peer supervision (clinical supen ision) 

• analysis of clas. room environment 

• use of outsiders, especially consultants 

• visiting classes to view othei teachers 

• continuously planned activities (not *one-ofr events) 

• tackling one, or a limited number of areas, at any time 

• ensuring that improving teaching practice is an in^ervice priority 
within the school 

• allocating money for professional development 

• using outsiders to assist teachers (process consultants) 

• maintaining a positive climate and emphasis on the growth of teachers 

• involving all teachers and administrators in the school, and 

• using a wide variety of techniques and providing choices for teachers 
In summary, it should be a clear expectation that the school principal assess 
the needs of both teachers and the school as a basis for planning a professional 
development program. Thi5 well involve people outside the school 
Services branches within the sy. _m should respond to and develop strategies 
to support the expressed needs of teachers and schools 

7. The Negotiation of Activities, Content and Methodology 
From the study of t^ • needs elucidated from the literature and in the 
Tasmanian evaluation, the author would argue that such needs are only 
expressed areas of interest Once participants have opted to attend an activity 
in one of these areas, the organiser of the activity should then negotiate the 
contents with those attending before, or at the beginning of, the activity For 
instance, a group attending a seminar on school climate ma> be interested 
in the results of studies, the theoretical basis of the concept, planning a process 
to involve staff in the school, instruments used " exaluation, or developing 
strategies for improving aspects of the school donate 

Our studies would suggest it is one thing to get the contents of the 'title' 
nght, but another to cater foi a vast range of d'Terent needs of adult learners 
who are attending Perhaps all proposed prof( .sional development activities 
should have a clear statement of purpose as to what the activity is about 
Individual nerds should then be negotiated with the group prior to, or at the 
beginning of the activity 

Although the TasLjanian sample in the needs assessment was »lativcly 
small. It coulu be argued that the process started from a reliable and valid 
data base (..h(>.>l ( ase studies) and ( iarilled die pen eptions of :ea( hers (jurinir 
the series ol questionnanes Perhaps this is a more realistic approac h than 
one in whi(h a small ^roup of edu(a^)rs ie( ide about what teac hers need 
from a limited base of mformation and then draw uj) priorities foi ,n( st 
actP ities 
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A number of characteristics of successful activities were listed in Section 3 
of this paper. It is suggested that planners of professional development 
activities should encourage leaders lo use a wide variety of teaching 
techniques, consider different venues and seminar formats, vary the size of 
groups and use teaching aids. In this way leaders should cater better for a 
wide variety of teacher learning styles. Good professional development should 
be modelled upon good teaching techniques and reflect concern for the needs 
and learning styles of individuals. They should also value the contribution 
to be made from the participants. Generally, a gixjup often teachers attending 
a seminar or discussion, bring with them over a hundred years of teaching 
experience. Leaders must develop strategies to allow this huge repertoire of 
experiences to be discussed and reflected upon by participants The teachers 
should be the experts in the craft of teaching and professional development 
activities should be built upon their experiences 

A survey encompassing a sample of over 600 teachers, studying year-long, 
award-bearing courses offered through the Centre for Continuing Education 
of Teachers (CCET) in Tasmania, indicated some most encouraging results. 
These included* 

• 88% of the teachers in schools said they have been able to use in their 
work the things learnt through their subject study in their classroom 
or school; 

• 68% said their knowledge of the subject area had increased, 

• 40% st?ted that they felt they were more confident teachers as a result 
of the study; 

• 35% stated that they were better able to look after the needs of 
individual students; and 

• 34% stated that they had improved their teaching skills 
However, when these results were cross referenced against the thirty subjects 
studied by the teachers, large variations oc curred in responses to the questions 
above in other questions on the survey This would suggest the lecturers of 
courses should also spend time in discussing methodologies, teaching skills 
and methods of relating to teacher needs, so that the more successful 
expenences of lecturers and teachers are discussed Teachers perceived a wide 
variation in the ability of lecturers to relate the subject knowledge to teacher 
needs, and thus perceived that some subjects are much inore successful than 
others, when measured by the questions above 

Another group of CCEl subjects in the senior staff development program 
(Docker, 1985) included evaluation, curriculum and administration These 
subjects all received far higher percentages to the questions above The 
methodology used for these subjects appear to be critical to their success. It 
is essential to use adult leai ning techniques and base the course on problems 
and issues encountered m the workplace Most (ourse participants do not 
expect to be told what their problems are and what should be don'^ n solve 
them They value and expect to use ihcir own school expertise and experience 
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derived from schools In addition, the experience and research of others is 
used to provide further insights into the experience of the participants 

The course coordinator of the evaluation course starts by asking senior 
staff to come to the course with problems or issues they wish to study. The 
problems are then studied by individuals, or in small groups if the issue is 
common to a number of participants. Knowlec'ge on evaluation is provided 
when and where it relates to the issues under examination. 

Plenary sessions are held so that participants share their problems, 
approaches to data collection and inlerpretation, and methods of ensuring 
reliability and validity As no formal lectures are held, it is not as comfortable 
for lecturers as delivering a sequenoj of lectures or seminars about evaluation. 
In fact, our experience is that the demands on lecturers are high because 
more contact is needed to help teachers with their own area of study. On the 
other hand, the course is built abound dialogue between the coordinator and 
participants about their needs; they are free to move at their own pace, and 
they can extend their insights when appropriate. The approach develops a 
partnership between schools, senior staff, tertiary institutions and employers, 
tackling the educ?tional problems of schools. Another subject called 
curriculum workshop, using a similar methodo^ gy, is proving a most 
successful way of examining the secondary curriculum 

B, Program Planning - The RPTIM Model 

A 1 outcome of the Tismanian evaluation was the perceived agreement of 
teachers and administrators as to the value of the RPTIM Model for 
planning staff development in schools and education departments. It offers 
an overview of the key stages in professional development and details specific 
staff development practices Wood et al (1982) concluded that the survey 
instrument had face validity His findings concluded that. 

• the 38 practices which defined the RPTIM model were valued and 
appropriate to guide stall development in schools (see Figure 3), 

• the practices were generally neglec ted and not practices to the extent 
they were \'iilued when sUiff development is planned and delivered, and 

• more attention needs to paid to ^readiness', 'implementation' and 
*rnaintenan{ c' in stall de\cK)pmcnt programs 

When used in Tasmanian sc hooK the results gamed Ironi administration of 
the instruiiienl supported these views ()1)vk)Us1\ muc h needs to be done in 
s{h<){)Is to im rease the ellcc tivcncss and elfuu ncy ol stall development 
programs, and to <*\[)e{ t these things to oc ( iir in a N<*r\' short tune would not 
hv realist R 

rhe model highlights the essential problem iA ( rcatmg a go{)d working 
(Innate withm the school bclore stall dcNclopment a(ti\ itiescan suctesslully 
()(< ur Howm-r, when ( onsidering the impli< ations ol these fmdmgs it is well 
to remember that although the study was ( onduc t<-d in s( h()(>ls, it is not only 
there that action must be taken 
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I Figure 3. RPTIM Model Practices 

' Stage I: Readiness 

1 A positive school chmatc is dc\trlopfd before tithtr staif (irvclopmeiit tH. rts aif 
attempted 

2 Goalsforvchool imprmemt-nt are vvntten (olUl>oraii\eK h\ t( a< her>, pan nts andsenior 
staff in schools 

3 The school has a written list of ^oals for tht irnpro\ein( .it of m hool proi^rains dun n 15 
' the next three to fwf years 

I 4 The school staft adopts and supports i?od]s for the inipn)\ement ot sj hjKil programs 
I 5 Current s< hool practices are fxamirifd to dftermint- v% huh ont-s are tongrutnt \Mth the 1 
I school's goals for iinprovcmLnt before staff df\fh)pment aUiMtics are planned 

6 Current educational practices not yft found in the s(h(K)l are fxamint-d to determine | 
! which ones arc congruent with thf Athool's ^oals for impro\einfnt hffore staff 

development ^ctrvitifs are planne(i \ 

7 The school staff identifies specific plans to achieve the school's goals lor improvement | 

8 Lcadcrsh'p and support during the initial stag< of staff deveh^prnent a<ti\it> are the ! 
rcspor..biliiv of the principal and regional and State administration and ser\ ices staff ! 

Stage II: Planning 

9 Differences between dcs.red and actual pra( ti< < s in tht sj hool arc examined to ideniiK ! 
the in-service needs of thf staff 

10 Planning of staff development u ii\ itu s relics in ,Mrl. on information gathered din c tl\ 
fn)m school staff memljwrs 

11 in-service pK incrs use information about the harning stvhs of paninpants when 
planning staff development activities • 

12 Stafl development pnigrams I nclud< objec tivcs foi in vrvuc activitK s » <i\' ring <is inu( h 
as five years j 

13 The resources (time, montv, [Koph and mate rials) available lor use in st<df dev( lopiiK nt 
are identified prior to planning in-ser\ k e a< tiv itit s 

14 Staff development pnigrams induih plans for adiviiits to \n «<-ndu<t(d during tht ; 
following three t( fiv( v<ars 

Ti Specifi< objectives are written for staff jlcxelopmcnt a« tivitn s 

16 Staff development objectives in(lud( ob)< ( lives for atiiiud( <I«'V( lopment (ne w outIf»oks . 

and feelings) ! 
1/ Staff devclopm'- nt ob)e< 11 v(s in(lud( ob)( ( t iv< s for in< n as( j| knnwl* dg< (n( w intoriiiation 

and understandin.;) 

18 Staff development (ib}(< fives includt ob)r(Uv<s for skill dc\<!opm(nt (n«v\ work : 
behaviours) [ 

\^ Leade»-ship (luring the planning of iivs( rvK c pnigraiiis is slian d inoiig K a< h( rs <md 
administrators 1 

Stage III: Training I 

20 Staff develj)pme'nt a(tiviii('s in( lud( the usj of harning n-ams in wIimH fwntos<v(n 
participants share and disc u .s learning evpt rn n< ( s \ 

21 Individual school staff tin mbcrs choose obn ( tivj s lor tht 11 ovmi profcssioiial liarning 

22 Individual SI hool staff indtihc rs( hoos( th« stcdf d< v» loprn< iif a< iiv iti< s 111 whu h tin v ^ 
participate 1 

23 Stall development adiviiies indwli i'(nlial a<tiviinsin vvhuh pani* ipaiiis trv out , 
new behaviours and tichnujues 

24 Peers he-lp to teach on( anothc ^ bv sc rv nig .is in-s« rv k i had* is | 
2") School principals participate in staff dt vc lopni' nl actiMiK s v\ifh the ir staffs ^ 
2f) Leadcrsof staff development activities aic se Ic c le fl a» < oidinii 10 iht ir « \p< rt im rathe 1 ; 

than jheir position 

27 As partic ipants in stall de vclopine nt at livitie s Ix eomc iin n asingK torniM n nl Ic <ide rslnp 
behaviour be ( onus 1( ss dircc live or task-orii nie el 

28 As panic ipants in staff de vc lopiix ni aetiMiic s buoinc in< r< asingK e<iiif'nle nl m the ir 
abilitic s. the 1( adc r transfe rs im rc asing re sjjnnstfjibtv lo tin p„in< ip<iiifs ! 
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Figure 3 RPTIM Model Practices (cont i 
Stage IV: Implementation 

29 AtUTpani(ipdnnmnm-s(rM(< adnuies panu ipaiiis hci%r < t< tssio support sirxuv^ 
; to help implement mw b<-ha\ lours as part of thur regular vsork 
; SO SthfH)! staff members v% ho attempt to impJt nicnt ntw learn.nvjs are recoemsed l(,r iht ir 
I eifons 

I 31 The leaden, olsia!Jde\elopmentatti\ Hies Msit the job setting v^ hen needed to help 
! llir in-serMce partiupants refine or re\irw pre\ioMs learning 

I ,2 :>choolsTaffmenibers use peer supervision to assists on( another in implementing new 
i work beha\ lours 

I 33 Rcsc>ur(e!>(time. monev JK-ople and materials) are aJKxated to supp<m the implemema- 
lion of new practices following staff de\elopment actiMiies (funds to purchase new 
j mstructional materials, time for pljnnmg. anc^ so lor^h) 

34 The schm.1 prin<ipaJ actneK supports effort^s to mipltmenl <hanges m professional 
; ochav lour 

j Stage V: Maintenance 

j 'i5 Senior stafT systematically monitor th( implernenlalKm of new teaching pra<ti(es 
I 36 School Stan rnemU-rs use systematic techniques of self-mcmitoring to mamtain new work 
1 Deha\ lours 

! 37 Student feedback is used to rnonitor new practices 

; 38 Respc^nsibilitv for the maintt nance of new s( hool pra( tues is shared b\ b<-lh teachers 
j and administrators 

t Note After WofKl. Quarrie and Ihompson (1982) Items 2. 8 13, 33. and 3 , v^< re 
I slightK adapted as shov n for the Tasmanian su» 
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The appointment and lurthcr professional development of people m the 
support services is essential to ensure there are highly skilled people to assist 
schools in .he design and execution of staF development programs Whenever 
funding for education becomes more limited, such people are often 
considered expendable Yet, without them, many programs will be imple- 
mented in an ad hoc fashion, fragmented and, be in danger of not continuing 
after the initial flush of a new idea has faded 

Along with providing this external support, there is a need for continuing 
discussions with and among principals and senior staff about such mattere 
as the RPllM model and what constitutes an effective staff development 
program Development programs for these people are also desirable to help 
them develop the skilLs necessary to play an effective role in professional 
development. 

9. The Influence of Educational Technology 
on Teaching and Learning 

In this section, an attempt will be made to apply the principles discussed in 
earlier parts of this paper, using educational technology as an example. The 
term 'educational technology' is taken tj refer to a planning and design 
process that attempts to utilise the best combination of human resources and 
technological innovations to accomplish a desired educational objective. An 
inventory of any school will show that the amount and variety of available 
hardware and software is usually staggering The array of new information 
technology available, or potentially available, to s( h(K)ls has greatly increased 
in quantity and sophistication in recent years 
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9.1 Current Practice 

Most teachers would agree with the generahsed statements hsted below; 
relating to current practices of teachers and the uses of educational technologv' 
in schools' 

• teachers teach as they were taught, therefore there is a predominance 
of teacher talk and direction 

• teachers lack knowledge, confidence alx)ut computerised technology, 
and therefore, the desire to use computerised technology 

• teachers consider preparation of lesson aids for U3!ng technology as 
time consuming and of low priority 

• teachers do not plan ahead for the use of technology 

• teachers need more skills in classroom management to effectively use 
a variety of technological hardware 

• teachers need to develop skilL to evaluate materials a. id software 

• teachers lack time to adequately evaluate the large quantity of 
audiovisual aids 

• teachers are easily sold different types of technology and educational 
kits by salesmen, and 

• teachers use audiovisual programs for a whole class of students at any 
one time 

It could be a. gued that school staff management of educational resources 
is generally ad hoc as outlined below 

• schools f)ossess a large quantity of hardware which is p)oorly used 

• schools usually have no criteria for selection and Mtmg of technology 
or the allocation of resources 

• sc}uK)ls generally have oui-inoded approaches to their use of 
audiovisual material f there is often no central listing and therefore 
location of equipment is a problem) 

• school timetable structures usually mitigate effective use of films and 
videotap)es 

• school equipment tends to be scattered arouiui schools causing people 
to move to different area^ tf) obtain resources {la(k of intcrshelving 
storage space) 

• adults have most computers in one specialised classroom 

• central ofTu es in cducaf on departments often r^ake decisions on what 
audiovisuals to buy - that is, they are not professional teacher- use 
decisions linked to the curriculum 

• school time allocated to staff discussion of effe( tive use of technology 
IS usually minimal and staff dis( ussion generally uninformed 

• school budgeting for technology is short-term and often viewed as 'icing 
on the cake', and 

• schools usually allow inadequate budgeting for installation 
maintenance, for example, networking of computers in a school 
requires expensive cabling to be laid 
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9.2 Outside Pressures 

In industry the pressures and incentives to modernise practices and methods 
are provided at the marketplace Education is not subject to th^ competitive 
pressures and as a result there is often a tendency to be complacent. We are 
now at the stage where much o^»he knowledge that was previously gained 
in formal ways in the classroom is acquired from a world rich in information 
As Galbally (1985) stated, \ . the question is whether the revolution in 
technology determines the future of education, or whether we will be in a 
position to use technological change to further the goals and objectives . . 
of values of our own choice'. 

It is often suggested that we missed oui opportunity to teach about 
television Our patterns if teaching m schools relate to critical analysis of 
texts when most adults read no more than one or two books a year At the 
same time, they watch nearly four hours of tele\'ision a day Perhaps the critics 
may be able to say the same about computers in a decade. If we continue 
to ignore the impact of computers in society, will multinationals develop ali 
the educational software for home users with the aim of bypassing the formal 
educi^tion system? I'here is already evidence of this in the United States 

One of the recommendations of the recent Qualit} of Education in Amtralia 
report states 

txJucation authontics should attention to four aspt'cts of the impact of recent 
technological change on schwlmg the acquisition of skills in opcraring 
computers, the employment oi the new tc( hnology as a teaching I(K)1. the role 
of technological change in social and c'cononiic dc\cIopp^ent. and the teaching 
of mathematics and science (Karmcl 1985) 

Their vievpomt is clear, ii is ncjw up to individual .states to develop and 
formulate coordinated .strategies to deal with the.se guidelines. 

In addition, teachers and the public are being barraged through the media 
and corporations about new information tec hnolcjgies including interactive 
television and the potential of doniestic satellites. 

9 3 What Should Be 

Our experienc e must suggest that profe.ssional development ac ti\ itie.s reflect 
(la.ssrcxjm teaching Seldom is technology used wel! 

Video tapes and computers c ould bx- u.sed in most teachers' homes and 
yet we are .still coming to grips with these new toois in an educational setting. 
It IS clear that Australia's domestic satellite system and the pressure for 
computer literacy m skills has caused educators to re-examine their atiitudes 
towards conimunic atic^ns technology The task is imme nse and we have no 
real answers 

However it is clear that profc vsional development prac tu es should model 
g(XKl teaching Professional development should be at the forefront in 
pioneering the use of educational media In this way teachers can reflect on 
its use and c onsider the irnplic ations lor their c lassnK)m This is par of setting 
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a receptive and reflective climate to allow ior thant^es in professional 
knowledge and skills. Senior staft in schools need to be pro\ ided w ith an 
information base for managing change within the schm)!. Thi may include 
detailed reflection on current practice, changes in school structures, 
advantages to the a*n of teaching, and an examination ol funding 
implications 

Teachers would need to reflect upon the purpose of using educational 
media. Perhaps the initial question to be answered is: What technology can 
be used to teach better what a child needs to know^ It certainly has the 
potential to provide teachers with assistance in developing new pedagogical 
models - allowing new ways for teachers to sp)end more tin^e with individuals 
and small groups Interaction between teachers, learners and curriculum 
materials should be enhanced, or at least varied, by the use of technology 

9.4 The Example of Computers 

During the last four years nearly one thousand teachers (15 per cent of the 
teaching force) have studied a CCET year-Ion^, award-bearing cou»'se in 
computers and education in Tasmania. While this is a healthy starting point, 
we are only now aware of the amount of knowledge needed by teachers before 
a school staff can wisely decide on the use of computers for learning and 
allocating appropriate resources Already many of these teachers who have 
( ompleted a year-long course in the last four years need a refresher course 
to bring them up to date The implications for systems support are immense, 
lb the author it would appear that to come to grips with the implications 
of computers alone, the following steps need to occur in the i^rea of teacher 
de\elopment as a matter of urgency 

1 As the changes stated above w ill appear most schools during the next 
decade, the urgent need is to create an informed debate on these issues 
among teachers, parenfs, business and business leaders. In this way 
resouRes can be ihoughtfully gathered and decisions made sequentially 
to allow for the maximum pcKential of technology in aiding teachers 
to imprcAt' educational practice Essentially teachers all need to kncnv 
how computers and other technologies can help thenp 

2 It IS apparent that the ioUowing commitments within the professional 
development of teachers need to be undertaken 

(i) Large scale retraining is essential if teachers are to make 
computers an integral part of clas.sroom instruction. Tliisdoes not 
have to be at a large additional cost This should be treated as an 
emergency situation. 

(ii) Retraining of teacher*^ would be accomplished l>est by a cascade 
effect' Resource people ir. sc hrx)Is would thi'n train teachers and 
parents, thus accelerating anci multiplying tuc impact of additional 
in service In addition, training oi new teachers abf)Ut new 
information tec hnology (NIT) should l^x* a pn)mtncnt part of pre- 
srr\'icc' training 
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(in) Key areas for in service should be directed to 

• investigating background to technological advances and NIT 
in contemporarv society 

• the potential uses of the technology in classrooms and s( hools 

• the classroom and sch(X)l management of techncIog\' 

• the development, design and evaluation of computer software, 
and 

• pro\iding 'hands-cn' experience in the use of self-paced, 
multimedia packages. 

Such inservicc programs should use the best training and learning techniques 
available to assist teachers and possibly parents. Self- paced, multimedia 
packages should be considered an essential tool in such inservice training 
programs The purpose of these activities vould be to provide an informed 
debate so that teachers can decide what the use of computers should be in 
schools and how they can be better used to teach what children need to know. 
In this way the purpose is defined before resources both human and financial 
are allocated and possibly wasted. 

10. The Conclusion 

There is a massive task ahead for those involved in professional development 
of teachers. It is a tim-^ of diminishing funding in education - historically 
when an emphasis on the development of human resources becomes 
prevalent If improvement in the teaching profession is to occur then educa- 
tional systems should clearly state the expectation that teachers should be 
involved in inservice programs. Professional development activities should 
be planned and implemented to assist this change 

Organisers and leaders of activities should apply the knowledge of 
successful programs that we now possess Needs of teachers and schools must 
be aniculaied so that prov ision of serv ices can be planned These professional 
development programs should apply state-of-the-art technology to assist the 
purpose of the activity, while paying attention to the people and processes 
involved Above all, professional development activities should model good 
teaching practice and be an example in promoting change in the professional 
k.iowledge and skills of teachers. This debate should start with the leaders 
of professional devdopmeni activities and flow through to teachers by 
example and experience. 

Leaders of education systems should set expectations that a// members of 
the leaching service, from the most senior administrators to the youngest of 
•eachers, be invc»lved in professional development 111 is should be supported 
with appropriate resources and accountabihty mechanisms All leaders in 
pmfessionaJ dt'velopmeni activities, whether in or outside s( h(K)ls, should Ix- 
encouraged to apply the knowledge that we now possess alnrnt successful 
professional development activities 
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POLICIES FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
THE 198 i NATIONAL REVIEW 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

Lawrence Ingvarson and Frank Coulter 

Introduction 

In 1983 the Commonwealth Srhools Commission (CSC) and the 
Commonwealth lertiary Education Commission (CTEC) were requested 
by the Minister for Education to ( onduet a joint review ol teacher education 
m Australia, This chapter provides a background to that National P.eview 
of Teacher Education together with a sum nary of the findings and 
recommendations contained in the report Professional Development and the 
Improvement of Schoolwii Roles and Responsibilities (Couhiir dnd Ing\arson 1985) 
w'huh was prepared for the Schools Commission as part oi its contribution 
to the joint National Review of Teacher Education 

The present Australian College of Education project on professional 
development is a recognition ofthe essential link, that must be strengthened, 
between the rhetoric of iniprovmg the equality of education and concrete, 
long-term poiic les for the coordinated funding of professional development 
Earlier chapters in this book have refler ted the clear findings fn m recent 
research on educational change that in-service education is crucial for the 
implementation of policies for improvement, regardless of whether those 
policies emanate from the school itsell or governmenls Several chapters 
illustrate the trend towards sc hool-f(u use d professional development or school 
imprcAement strategies and what is being learned alx)ut the complex political 
and organisational issuc\s involved m putting thern into practice 

No stronger need emerged from the submissions received and the 
information analysed m the course of oui Review than the need to enhance 
the c.tpac it\ ol sc hools to plan their own long-tc-rm policies for professional 
development, based on locally identified curriculum priorities, and in order 
to make an effec iiVc- rc-sponse to c hanging Ciovernment priorities No greater 
deficiency emcMgc-ci from the Revic-w than the mabiluv ol current Corninon- 
weallh and sysiem-lcAC I professional c!e\elo])ment poiic ic-s to prov!de the 
coordinaic-d inlcTnal and e\tern«il support whu h sc hoois rc-cjuire todc'velop 
this capacitv as a routine part of then operation 

Background to the Review 

The National Review ol livuher Education was foreshadowed in the 
Ca)rnrnonwc.ilth (Jovcrnrnent's V)\\'\ Funding (iuKMines (Department of 
Education and Youth Affairs l<)H'i, 4) m the follow irig terms 
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The Government considers that it is time to review arrangements and dire( tions 
in respect of professional development ot teach'*rs The Government believTs that 
the important goal of enharicmg the morale jnd effectiveness of tca{hers musi 
be pursued in part through polities directed at improved professional 
development, both pre-seivice and in->er\'ice Protessionai de\elopment 
».urrently is supported through the S( hools Commission's program, and the very 
substantial allocations made b^ the Commonwealth lor teacher education 
through fhe Tertiary Education oinmission Primary resoonsibihty for the 
general support of thf prol'cssiotial development of teachers re 's with employ i:.^ 
authorities and ih^ profession itself The ^ ^r^monwealth's support in this area 
should III general be in pursuit of spe*" na. objectives The Governrreni 

believes that insuffK lent attention h ,en in recent \ears to definmg and 

to-ordinating the relative roles an{' » ..ding -espnpsib'lities ot these \arious 
parties in professional cicvelopment Accordingly, it propjs'^s that the Schools 
Commission and theTertiar>* Education Commission should undertake a joint 
review of these matters and repc/rt to the Government in 1984 

These were ominous guidelines for those wlio worked with State and 
Regional In-Sf*r\'ice Ec^ucation Committees whose job it was to meet the 
strong demand for courses and school-focused development activities arising 
from locally identified needs The question 'Who should pay, and lor what, 
in the area of professional de/clopmcnt had been raised in no uncertain 
terms The guidelines reflected pressure that had been placed on the 
Department of Education and Youth Affairs to justify why the Common- 
wealth Government should be subsidising professional development costs for 
teachers Did it provide this kmd ol support for other occupations-^ What 
returns did the Commonwealth gain Imm this in> 'stment both in terms of 
politital benefit or recoj^nition and m terms c identifiable educational 
outcomes'^ 

Features of the Brief 

The same guidelines set out the essential le^Jtures ol the briel lor the Review 
which were that the Tertiary Education Commission and the Schools 
Commission should consult and prepare coordinateci advice in 1984 on the 
direction, elfectiveness and coordination (if Commonwealth policies cm the 
allocation of resources for imprtned pre-serVKC and in-service teacher 
education, particulaily as it relates io the Coveninv^ nt's ob|e(tives in 
education (\>\'^) 1 his hriel meant that the scop^- lor the National Review was 
to he much broatlci than simply a review ol the Schtxiis C]ommissK)n's 
Pr{)lessional De\eK)pnient Prtigram 

Aims ol the Review 

Within this briel the two C'ommissions pieparcfl j moie specillc set oi aims 
l{»r the Review There were li\e hioarl (ategorie.s ol aims fhe first was 
directed toward an analysis ol what had been actomplished by the most 
recent State and National Incjuiries into Icachcr Education As the reports 
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of fhese inquiries were published comparatively recently, it was consiH-^red 
important that account should be taken of their findings and an assessment 
made of the responses which had been made to their recommendations The 
second and third categories of aims were concerned with the kinds and level 
of provision of pre-service and in-service teacher education, and with the level 
of coordination between the elTorts of the various parties involved 

The fourth category focused on teacher development needs as they relate 
to the Commonwealth Government's educational priority areas This 
included an assessment of teacher development needs implied by the 
Government's policy to increase student participation and equity in 
education, its Computer Education Program and its other educational 
programs in schools The final category was concerned with reviewing the 
current roles of the two Commonv^alth Education Commissions in relation 
to teacher education and with preparing advice on the need for coordinaiion 
between the Commissions with respect to teacher development, including 
.he possibility of establishing advisory and/or coordinating mechanisms 
between the two bodies. A general category was also included in the brief 
inviting advice on any other issues relating to teacher development which 
were relevant to the question of teacher quality 

It was agreed that the Schoois Commission should concentrate on those 
areas which relate to the continuing professional development of teachers, 
particularly in-service activities which carry no formal credit for academic 
awards. This was because the Schools Commission had, since its inception 
in 1973, had a significant involvement in that aspect of teacher education 
through its Professional Development Program and other Specific Purpose 
Programs. It was agreed that the Tertiary Education Commission would 
focus on those aspects of the Review which related to the provision of 'award' 
courses at both the pre-service ard pobt-experience levels 

Policy Changes 

Although the two Education Commissions focused upon the particular 
aspects of teaclier education for which they were presently responsible, they 
were mindful that teacher education is a continuous process whose various 
facets are closely linked and interdependent Unfortunately, that inter- 
relatedness of responsibility was not reflected as fully as it might have been 
in the conduct of the Review during 1984. l^he two Commissions followed 
parallel but largely separate paths m preparing their advice 

Before the review c ommenced, the 1983 Funding Guidelines made a cut 
of 40 per cent (from $l7m to SlOm) in funds allocated to the Professional 
Development Program (PDP) for 1984 Consistent with its new guidelines 
the Commonwealth Government re-allocated the $7m to two of its new 
Special Purpose Programs, Participation and Equity, and Computer 
Education, to meet their in -service education costs In addition, the new 
guidelines (which arrived after State Government budgets for 1984 had been 
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set) stipulated that State PDP committees could spend the money that they 
had left only in ways which were consistent with Commonwealth objectives 
in education: (twelve areas were specified on which PDP funds could be 
spent). 

Without waiting for the outcome of a review, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment had made the most dramatic shift in policy for the PDP in the history 
of the Program. State PDP Committees had lost most of their discretionary 
powers in the area of ix)l icy-making. The Program Guidelines for 1984 
indicated that State in-service education committees were required no longer 
to play a responsive role in relation to topic areas for professional development 
activities, a role which ihe Schools Commission had encoi'iaged over the 
p»^ ^ous ten years. Specifically, the new Guidelines required State 
Piofessional Development Committees to become agencies for supporting 
iii-scrvice activities related mainly to national objectives rather than agencies 
responding to needs determined by dicnt groups such as schools, teacher 
associations, and employing authorities. 

The new Commonwealth policy made the assumption that professional 
development needs related to its priorities were uniform across the States, 
and that States were similar in the degree to which they had, or had not, 
already done something about them. The perceived inflexibility of the new 
Guidelines meant that proposals for activities which were supix>rted by strong 
local expressions of need, such as school leadership and managing student 
behaviour, could no longer be funded Thi.s placed PDP committees in 
conflict with many groups of teachers and administrators whose activities 
had been supported in the past 

Decisions taken by the Commonwealth had, in effect, weakened further 
the limited capacity which State and regional PDP committees had to act 
as coordinators of professional development planning, both by reducing their 
funding and by removmg their responsibilities tO set priorities Also, at the 
same iiiTie as national and State inquiries into teacher education, as well as 
the CSC itself, had been calling for better coordination of professional 
development planning and provision, the Commonwealth was fragmenting 
responsibility for professional development. It was doing this by establishing 
new categorical programs (Participation and Equity, Computer Education 
and, more recently, the Basic Learning in Primary Schooi.> ^rogram) with 
their own funding elements for teacher development 7 he task of those 
responsible for coordinating resources for professional development within 
employing authorities was not becoming any easier. Experierte since 1973 
has shown that St<ite level Special Purpose Committees tended to function 
as independent entities with a strong sen.se of territoriality 

While the trend toward tying teacher development funding iDore closely 
to Special Purpose Programs was seen by the Commonwealth Government 
to be the most effective way of ac hieving its objectives and ensuring that the 
money reached its target groups, concern, if pot confusion, was growing at 
system and school levels about the overlap in functions between the various 
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Special Purpose Program Committees, Stare PDP Committees, System In- 
Service Education Committees and, in some States, School Improvement 
Program Committees. It was possible for schools to make the same 
submission for funding to as many as four or fivr committees. Consultants 
might also come from as many different progranis to work with schools and 
with as many different theories about change. 

Perhaps the most worrying feature of these oevt^opments was the extent 
to which they reduced the likelihood that more effective, long-term designs 
for in-service could emerge. Several State PDP committees had developed 
policies for supporting school- focused in-service iiiitiaiives and were 
encouraging schools to formulate policies for professional development linked 
to school-defined curriculum needs. Another trend was the movement away 
from one-off short courses with little follow-up which experience and research 
was showing to be ineffective in helping teachers to actually implement new 
methods. Without coordinated system-level support, in terms of consultants 
and replacement time for example, it was unlikely that these two trends could 
prosper. The fragmentation of professional development policy-making 
amongst several special purpose programs was also reducing the likelihood 
that coordinated planning negotiation of longer-term specialist training 
courses and school-based consultancy work could take place. 

Since 1975 funding for the PDP had dropped from approximately $30m 
to $lOm (December 1983 prices), a decline of almost 66 percent in real terms. 
As a proportion of total CSC grants, PDP funding had declined from over 
3 per cent in 1975 to less than 0.8 percent in 1984. Since the introduction 
of the PDP in 1974, Commonwealth Guidelines had indicated that one of 
the purposes of the program was to support the provision of appropriate in- 
service education activities for Schools Commission Special Purpose 
Programs and priority areas. In 1976 the PDP allocation was about 23 per 
cent of the total grant allocated for the Speci J Purpose Programs it was 
meant, in part, to serve In 1984, when the Program Guidelines for that year 
now stipulated that the sole purpose of the program, with minor exceptions, 
was to support Commoiiwealth education objectives and Special Purpose 
Programs, th: PDP allocation was less than 5 per cent of the total funding of these 
programs This reduction m funding for the PDP (from 23 per cent to 5 per 
cent o! .lie toal grant) had occurred over a period ol time when, judging by 
recommendations from reviews of several Special Purpose Programs, such 
as ESI. and Spec lal Education, in-servict- education needs both in terms of 
specialised (long-term courses) training and school-focused approaches had 
intensified 

A new element which the Commonwealth Government Guidelines for 
1984 had brought into the equation of who pays lor what was the cost of post- 
initial teacher education through CTEC funding of award courses in 
univer " faculties ol education and colleges of advanced education. Such 
(ourses, undeniably, comprise an important investment in professional 
development in Australia, and m 1983 the CTEC estimated that 30,000 of 
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the 180,000 teachers in Australia were enrolled in award courses (an 
investment of between f60-$70ni, based on 15,000 efts x $4500; efts = 
effeaive full time students). An interesting aspect of the introduction of this 
elrnient into the discussion of funding responsibilities, together with the 
statement that the primary responsibility for the general support of 
professional development rests with the employing authorities and the 
profession itself, was that these reasons could have been used back in 1973 
to justify not establishing the PDP in the first place The Commonwealth 
Government was not only indicating that in its view higher degree and 
diploma courses in education could be more closely related to serving what 
it called national objectives; it was also making explicit that in its view some 
States had not been pulling their weight and had used Commonwealth PDP 
funds as a substitute for funds which they would have spent themselves in 
the absence of the PDP on their own priorities for in-ser\'ice education. This 
is one of the perennial problems with categorical grants for speci£il purpose 
programs. Had the PDP had the unintended effect of reducing what pressure 
there might have been for employing authorities to take up funding 
responsibilities for professional development? Had Commonwesilth policy- 
making had the effect of reducing rather than stimulating professional 
development policy making within employing authorities at a time when, 
according to many State and national inquiries into teacher education, the 
crucial relationship between in-service education and serious policies to 
improve the quality of education was increasingly recognised 

This introductory section has given some of the background surrounding 
the National Review of Teacher Education which was conducted in 1984. 
The Review was to take place in the context of considerable flux and re- 
orientation of Co* i.inon wealth policy. The guidelines for 1984 from the new 
Labour Government had indicated its dissatisfaction with the current balance 
of funding responsibilities between the Commonwealth, employing 
authorities and the profession. It had indicated that it wanted the ageing 
Professional Development Program to be tied more closely to serving 
Commonwealth Government objectives rather than employer or teacher 
initiatives. And it had indicated that in the future the best way to support 
the professional development requirements of its Special Purpose Program 
was to build an element for that purpose into their funding allocations At 
the same time the Commonwealth Government was indicating that it 
regarded 1984 as a transition yeai and that new approaches for allocating 
recurrent resources would be developed for 1985 and beyond 

The Government wished to give attention to more efficient strategies for 
enhancing the quality of schooling through Commonwealth funding lo 
provide advice on how this might be done it had appointed a Quality ol 
Education Review Committee in August 1984, a temporary, alternative 
source of advice to the Schools Commission, to be chaired by Professor Peter 
Karmel This Committee was to shape its advue in line with the Govern- 
ment's decision that the additional iunds *o be provided from 1985 through 
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the General Recurrent Grants program (the additional funds, or 'betterment' 
money, represented about $l8m (5 7%) of general recurrent grants for 
gov'ernment schools in 1985 and $10 6m (1 j for non-government schools) 
would be pro\ ided on the basis of satisfactory resource agreements with State 
authorities (Elements, which might be the subject of agreements, included 
class size, specialised resource teachers, professional development and cash 
grants to schools, amongst others) The Government v\as indicating that the 
increased general recurrent grants provided might be reallocated to special 
purpose programs or Government priority areas in order 'to ensure that its 
funding of schools is directed toward achieving a higher quality of education 
in primary and secondary schools' (p64). 

The Schools Commission itself had submitted reports to the Government 
during 1984 which were ver>' relevant to the Re\ lew of Teacher Education, 
In Funding Pblicies Jot Australian Schools (April 1984) the CSC introduced the 
concept of resource agreements partly out of concern that 'the 
Commonwealth's contribution to the general recurrent resources of 
government schools m most States lacks a specific focus' (pl8) Based on 
submissions and information gathered, the authors of the Review came to 
hold the view that one specific focus for negotiating agreements should be 
piofessionJ development, a direct implication of the Government's stated 
commiiin^nt to improving the quality of education. Another concept 
developed in Funding Rjltcies for Australian Schools was the 'Community 
Standard' This provided a funding base for Commonwealth general 
recurrent grants that v\as derived from judgments about the basic educational 
needs of schools Among the various elements included in the proposed 
standard, such as class si/es and teaching staff, v\ere elements for stafT and 
parent development (Four davs replacement per year and $10 per student 
respectively) Most important for the Review were the principles whirh 
underpinni^d (he setting of these resoun e standards One of the five 
prim iples, for cxainplc. was Participation in the Exen isc ol Responsibility' 
The Sth(M)ls C^ornrmssion expressed the view that 

(Jrc Mtrr opporUiniU should bv prov idcd \or indj\i(iu<il hool ( ornrniinilirs to 
initiate m dr( jsioiis <i})c)iu rrsoun r usr in m hools withm .i i^ivcn ovrrall n soun r 
cntitlnnrnt 1 his apphcs cspcN iall\ ioda isions on the \ sc ol hettennents For 
M li(M)K in s\sl< rns \]u n arc. and will { onnnnc to he. < onsiderablc hi ncfils Irorn 
i\u allot anoii ol u sonn cs at ihc sv^u rn \v\( 1 Mowcnci. it 's hii^hlv dcsirahlc that 
wlu i( a ( c'iKialiscd rcsoiin ( alloc atioh model prevails, the ( orn»niinM\ l)e i^iven 
the oppoi tunitv to he inv<>Ked in the polhv puM^ ss (p7) 

'1 his pnm iple lx ( arne a ( (*ntral lot us lor the n t onimendations ol the Review 
of li'ac her KdiK at ion Oru' ()l)\ lotis ana where there ( ould be a devolution 
to s( huol level ol n soiine allot ation respo isibilitv was that of professional 
(levelopmeni K\ idem e iroin resean h and exixTient e had indit ated that the 
imhv iclihil s( hool is the basK unit ol t hange and impioveineiit in the equality 
of s(ho()lmg With dist retionary nsounes the ability o* st hools to plan 
collaboiatively thiMr own long-term policies lor professional development 
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based on school -identified curriculum needs would be gready enhanced. 
With such responsibility for decisions about the allocation of resources for 
staff and parent development the level of commitment, essential to real 
change, would be increased. If the objecti\e of Commonwealth policy was 
for schools to accept responsibility for certain kinds of problems, then it 
seemed to the authors of the Review that Commonwealth policy must be used 
deliberately to stimulate policy-making at the school level through such 
enabling conditions. This is one of the fundamental lessons of research on 
the implementation of policy change. However, this perspective on 
emf)Owering schools and allocating discretionary resources as part of a 
school's ordinary, routine annual budget runs counter to some aspects of the 
Special PuriX)se Program strategy for implementing change (using 
categoric a] grants). The Schools Commission had commissioned reviews of 
most of lit Special Purpose Prograi.is during 1984. 

Findings of the Review 

The findings of the Review were based upon an analysis of three major 
sources of information. Only a summary of those findings can be presented 
within this chapter. The three sources were the reports of the recent inquiries 
into teacher education, the documentation relating to the Commonwealth's 
Special Purp)ose Programs and Priority Areas, and data gathered from a 
sur\'ey of groups concerned with continuing professional development 

Recent Inquiries into Teacher Education 

Each mainland State had conducted an inquiry into teacher education since 
1978 The Commonwealth Minister for Education hac^ commission^^'d a 
National Inquiry into Teacher Education (NITE) in 1978. In addition, an 
evaluation of the Professional Development Program commissioned by the 
CSC had leported in the same year (Batten 1978) Each inquiry was a major 
undertaking with broad terms of reference, including pre- and in-service 
education with the analysis of contemporary and future sor lal trends. 

There was a high degree (^f unanimity in the recommendation of the 
inquiries, particularly the need for a much greater investment in ongoing 
in- service education during a teacher's career The reports also stressed the 
need for higher quality pre-service programs and most recommended that 
four years be the minimum period of initial training. All called for more 
support for research and development in teacher education and evaluation 
of programs 

Litde had happened, however, that was a direct result of the National and 
State Inquiries, a sobering finding for the present Review Hr)pes that, with 
the problem of teacher supply largely resolved, greater attention < ould now 
be given to the enhancement of tea( her quiility and s( hfK)l improvement were 
not fulfilled 
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A significant factor influencing the lack of implementation was the belief 
that more than sufficient resources had been directed to pre-service teacher 
edut'ition, as witnessed by the oversupply of tCachers at that time A major 
thrust of the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission's policy for 
the 1982-84 tnennium was that teacher education enrolments would be 
restricted to approximate predicted teacher need, and that the funds so 
released would be used to maintain enrolments in higher education at their 
existing levels. The expansion of new programs in technology, science, and 
business studies was to be facilitated by a reduction in the level of teacher 
education. This policy was in conflict with many of the NITE Report's 
recommendations. Given this shift in higher education policy, it is 
understandable that the CTEC did not give strong support for, or assume 
direct responsibility for, implementing the major recommendations of the 
Report of the NITE. 

In summary, a basic reason why little substantive change followed the 
inquiries was that neither the Commonwealth nor individual State Govern- 
ments saw the implementation of their widely applauded recommendations 
as its particular responsibility In other words the inquiries did not effectively 
address thr question of how the responsibilities of the various parties might 
be defined, especially in the area of continuing professional development, 
nor how their contribjtions might be coordinated more effectively These 
were the issues of central concern to the 1984 National Review of Teacher 
Education. 

Implications for Teacher Development Arising from the 
Commonwealth's Special Purpose Programs and Priopty Areas 
A second source of information for the Review were the polic • statements 
of the CSC relating to its Special Purpose Programs and priont\ areas Since 
its inception in 1973 the Schools Commission had used categorical grants 
as a strategy to direct the attention of school and system authorities to certain 
target groups such as the disadvantaged, ethnic schools, the disabled, and 
the isolated. It has also provided blc :k grants (through the General Recurrent 
Grant.s Program) aimed not only at assisting the school and system 
authorities to (operate at a(ccptablc standards ol returrcnt resources, but also 
at underpinning the ('ommonwealth's specific purpose iniiiative.s and other 
priority areas such as the education of girls. Aboriginal education and parent 
partK ipation 

Part of the brief for the Review was to exa.ninc 

• the kind of provision lor teacher development needed in support 
Spec lal Purpose Programs and the priority areas; 

• the extent to whuh appropriate teacher development was being 
provided; 

• the means by which in-service education might be better coordinated 
in the future to support Commonwealth Programs and priority areas 
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Fortunately for the Review, most o'. the Special Purpose Programs had 
individually been the subject of recent Reviews and this material, together 
with policy documents of the Schools Commission, formed the mam basis 
for the analysis of teacher development needs. 

In summary, the reviewers of Programs {e ^ Ashby and Taylor 1984. 
Campbell and McMer-man 1984, Cahill et al 1984) identified in-service 
education as crucial if the Programs were to make any difference to what 
was done at the school level The need for two main types of in-service 
education provision stood out in particular, tf a which focused on furthering 
the specialist skills of individual teachers {fg in ESL (English as Second 
Langmgg), Special Ed ) through medium to long-term courses usually 
requinng study leave; and that which focused on strengthening the capacity 
of the school to respond and to incorporate a particular Progreim's objectives 
into an overall curriculum and staff development policy developed by the 
school community. Both types of in-serv ice raised issues for the provision of 
resources which could be effectively addressed only by the coordinated 
commitment of employing authorities, the Schools Commission, and the 
teaching profession itself. 

In every priority area, whether it was Aboriginal Education, Computer 
Education or Multicultural Education, a need was identified by the reviews 
for medium (one term at least) or long-term courses to provide individual 
teachers or consultants with specialist training that would help them to play 
a leading role in the development of relevant programs in schools. For some 
priority areas, such as ESL, the need appeared to be critical. Short in-service 
activities haH a place in sharing ideas and information but they were seen 
as inadequate preparation for new, specialised teaching responsibilities. For 
example, the total Commonwealth funding for the ESL Program in 1984 was 
about $57 m (most of which was used for paying the salaries of about 1,7U0 
ESL teachers) Campbell and MtMeniman^s (1984) review of the ESL 
Program indicated a shortage ol specialist ESL teachers The Review of 
Teacher Education showed that $167,000 was allocated to ESL from the 
emaciated Professional Development Program and less than this from the 
ESL Program itself. In other words, investment in training, or retraining, was less 
than half of one per cent of outlays for operating the Program, enough only to provide 
one term full-time courses for about thirty teachers A similar situation 
applied to other programs, apart from PEP and Computer Education which 
have professional development elements included in their funding 

It was also clear from the reviews of Special Purpose Programs that 
specialist training was insufficient In-service education resources were 
needed within rthtyoh which would enable staff to work through the 
implications of the particular programs for the school as a whole and thereby 
identify the professional development requirements arising from the need 
to integrate program objectives across the ( urriculum It was clear that these 
enabling conditions for professional dv\ lopment, su( h as time, money and 
expertise, needed to be built into the normal recurrent fundmgand staffing 
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allocations of schools These enablingconditions were seen as necessarv'. not 
only in order that sch(K)ls might better assimilate and implement current 
Commonwealth objectives, but so that they m.gnt be better prepared to make 
a response to future national priorities as well as needs that are oi Incal 
significance. 

One implication of these Revievts is the need to recognise that, m a sense, 
educational improvement is fundamentally a local enterprise: change comes, 
if it comes at all, from within. It is characteristic of Common wealdi Programs 
that the knowledge required for dieir success does not lie in the program 
policies themselves, despite the powerful rhetoric for equity and reform. Nor 
does it lie in the heads of the policy-makers or those who administer the 
programs. Policy statements such as 'break the cycle of deprivation and 
improve the educational achievement of disadvantaged children', or ^develop 
a curriculum which will foster more equal outcomes of schooling' are not 
accompanied usually by suggestions about how the policy might be 
implemented successfully. The knowledge required to make these programs 
succeed resides, if it exists at all, with the people who teach and administer 
schools. The issue of teacher education needs arising from Commonwealth 
policies may therefore be better defined in terms of how to mobilise the 
knowledge and cooperative effort of practitioners in the service of policy 
objectives. It is for this reason that such heavy emphasis is given in the 
recommendations to directing resources to the school level. 

Another implication from the review in relation to Commonwealth 
priorities i? .he need to reappraise the ways in which tertiary institutions 
might become more directly involved in school-focused curriculum and 
teacher development. This issue is also taken up in greater detail in the 
recommendations. 

In summary, a factor which has contributed to the limited provision of 
pre-service and in-service opportunities for teachers in the priority areas has 
been the separation of Special Purpose Program planning from planning for 
relevant professional development. More attention needs to be given to the 
condition affecting the implementation of change in schools. There is a need 
to analyse in greater detail the knowledge and skills which teachers will 
require and the appropriate strategies for acquiring them betore the 
launching of new Special Purf)ose Programs, as has been done in the case 
of the Computer Education Program. In terms of the brief for the Review 
the analysis of Special Purpose Programs pointed to the need for three levels 
of professional development policy-making and coordination in relation to 
Commonwealth priorities: the individual school, the system, and the 
Commonwealth levels. 

Survey of Professional Development 

The third source of information for the Review was data gathered in a 
comprehensive survey of education authorities and groups concerned with 
in-service education in Austr-^lia 
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Ehiring 1984, surveys v;ere conducted across all States and Territories in 
order to gather information about current levels of funding for professional 
development and views concerning the coordination of Commonwealth, 
system authority and teaching profession responsibilities. System authorities, 
State PDP committees, and parent, teacher, and principal organisations were 
included in the surveys. The information gathered was very extensive and 
only a section of the fmdings can be presented here. Full details can be found 
in the Peport to the Schools Commission (Coulter and Ingvarson 1985). 

Funding 

Since 1973 the Commonwealth Schools Commission has played a significant 
role in the funding of professional development for teachers. However, as was 
indicated earlier, its contribution through the Professional Development 
Program has declined steadily over recent years. Table 1 sets out the State 
Government and Commonwealth levels of funding. The categories of costs 
included were: payments for replacement or relief teachers; salaries for the 
administration of professional development, study leave awards and teacher 
exchange; payments to tertiary institutions for award and non-award courses; 
teachers' centres; consultants, and course costs; other than those covered by 
the previous categories. 



Table 1. Funding for rrofcssional Development^ 

($'000, estimated I>ecembcr 1983 prices) 



j 1977 


1980 


1983 


1984 


NSW 


n a 


n a 


11,168 


14,176 


Vic 


40,158 


25,316 


19,617 


14,444 


Qld • 


11,969 


8,549 


9,800 


10,650 


WA 


873 


1,530 


2,573 


2,401 


SA 


n a 


7,433 


6,437 


6,300 


Tas 


1,714 


1,530 


2,573 


1,980 


NT 


n a 


2,695 


2,673 


2,727 


ACT 


n a 


n a 


2,638 


2,983 


Total 






56,795 


55,660 


Commonwealth PDP^ 


. _ _ _ — 
29,536 


18,180 


17,989 


10,611 











1 Excludes professional development expenditure by offices of Catiiolic Education and 
Independent Schools from their funds 

2 Excludes 

(a) Commonwealth funding for award courses in tertiary institutions which in 1934 was 
estimated by the CTEC to be of the order of $62m (15,500 students x $4,500) 

(b) Commonwealth funding for the Education Centres Prograrr and the Schoois Exchange 
and Travel Scheme (S2 4m) 

(c) Spending on professional development f»"om Specific Purpose Program funds 
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The estimated State and Territory investments in professional development 
are conservative. They do not include the salaries of desk-bound staff in 
Curriculum and Research branches, staff concerned with student welfare and 
guidance or the salar.es of senior education officers with fractional 
responsibilities for professional development. Their inclusion would have 
doubled at least the estimates of State expenditure. Funding from Offices 
of Catholic Education was approximately |l6m in 1983. Information from 
non-systemic schools was not gathered. Table 1 shows that State and Territory 
contributions to professional development in 1983 were about four times the 
grant for the Commonwealth's Professional Development Program. In 1984 
the ratio had changed to about seven- to-one. It is, of course, not possible to 
say what an appropriate ratio of State the Commonwealth funding would 
be, but at least a detailed estimate of the funding situation had been made 
for the first time. 

The marked decline in funding for Victoria and South Australia over the 
1977-84 period is mainly attributable to a sharp reduction in the number 
of study leave awards {eg. from 1,000 to 150 in Victoria). 

Table 2 provides a more detailed breakdown of funding for 1984. There 
arc marked variations between the States in funding for replacement, or 
emergency, teachers, consultants, and the costs of courses. The most notable 
area of increased expenditure across most States was for consultants. In 1984 
it was about half the State and Territory investment in professional 
development but, like professional development generally, funding for this 
kind of support fluctuates from year to year. 

It is worth commenting that the gathering of this information was not a 
straightforward task. We gained the impression that for several system 
authorities it was the first time that expenditures related to professional 
development had been brought together as a distinguishable budget or 
resource allocation. (We also gained the impresson that the scale of 
investment by most system authorities was greater than that for which the 
Commonwealth had given them credit). It was clear, in other words, that 
most system authorities did not have a policy or an overview of their 
investment in professional development or school improvement. This was 
an important finding for the Review because it made little sense to call for 
greater coordination of Commonwealth and system authoi ity roles and 
responsibilities if, in the first place, system authorities did not have their own 
sp>ecific professional development policies with which the Commonwealth 
could coordinate A professional development p>olicy is about much more 
than the provision of short in-service courses. It is concerned with how an 
employer plans over the long term to make the most of its most important 
human resource, teachers. Decisions about the allocations of key resources 
to professional development, such as study leave, replacement staff numbers, 
consultants, curriculum coordinators, course costs and curriculum branches 
are all relevant to such a policy, but were apparently being made 
independendy of each other in separate sections of system authority 
bureaucracies. 
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Table 2, Provision for Inservice Education 1984 

(I'OOf in December 1983 prices) 

State/Territory Funding (Government Projected) 





NSW 


\^ictoria 


Quee nsland 


W A 


S A 


Tas 

341 
(17%) 


N T 


A C T 


Total 


(i) Teacher replacement and relief for 
non-award m service 


1,869 

(13%) 


3,235 
(2'?^\ 


1.370 

\13 /O) 


35 
(2%) 


860 
(14%) 


140 

(5%) 


600 
(20%) 

310 
(10 5%) 


8,450 


(ii) StafTing for inscrvicc administration 
and support 


1,607 


950 


1,332 

(\ 'itff^\ 

\IJ /o) 


1,010 

/AO or \ 
(42%) 


1,000 
(16%) 


464 

(23%) 


150 

(5 5%) 


6.823 


(lii) Study leave awards and 
teacher exchange 


3,166 
(22%) 


3.306 

\iJ /C ) 


1,113 

[lyj A> ) 


70 
(39^ ) 


160 
(3%) 


(0%) 


100 
(14 5%) 


374 

(12 


8,289 


(iv) Contnbutions to courses in 
ternary institutions 


30 

(0 2%) 


25 


59 

[y O /o) 


1 5 
( 06%) 


(0%) 


67 
(3%) 


(0%) 


430 
(14 5%) 


612 


(v) Fundmg for Teachers' Centres 


(0%) 


925 


506 

[J /O) 


79 
\i /o) 


30 

(U 3%) 


211 
(11%) 


100 

(3 5%) 


336 
(11%) 


2,187 


(vi) Consultants 


5,954 
(42%^ 


5,254 
(36%) 


5,230 

A> ) 


936 
\^\f /o ) 


4,250 
(67 5%) 


781 

(39%) 


2.100 
(77%) 


871 

(29%) 


25.376 


(vii) Costs of activities/courses 


1,553 
(11%) 


747 

(5%) 


1,039 

(10%) 


270 
(11%) 


(0%) 


116 
(6%) 


137 
(5%) 


^ 61 
(2%) 


3,923 


Tota]$ 


14,179 
(100%) 


14.442 

(100%) 


10,650 
(100%) 


2.401 
(100%) 


6,300 
(100%) 


1.980 
(100%) 


2,727 
(100%) 


2.982 
(100%) 


55,661 


Estimated number of govt teachers 
Estimated expenditure per teacher ($) 


46 676 

303 


347 


on 0*70 
510 


12,076 
198 


14,498 
434 


4,999 
396 


1.596 
1.708 


2.681 
1.112 


144,157 
386(Av) 


Commonwealth Funding (PDP) 

• Commonwealth PDP 

• Education Centres 

• Schools Exchange & Travel Scheme 


3,700 


2.662 


2,015 


904 


860 


273 


139 


108 


10,661 
2,273 
171 


Total 


















$ 13.104 



Table 2 shows that the annual investment in professional development 
ranges from about $200 per teacher in one State to more than $1,000 per 
teacher in the two Territories. The Australian Capital Territory has a staffing 
allocation to cover replacement costs and the Northern Territory has high 
costs associated with travel (by plane) for teachers to attend in-service 
education activities. 

Another fact which emerged from the survey on funding was the contri- 
bution which teachers themseKes made to the overall costs of professional 
development. In-service education in teachers' own time (out of school hours) 
accounted for 35 per cent of the total in-service days. This represented a 
contribution equivalent to about $24 million (based on days provided in 
school time, excluding full-time release for award courses). The combined 
Commonwealth PDP and State contribution was about $16 million for 
teacher relief which covered only a little more than one-third of the cost of 
that in school time. This meant that teacher contributions by taking extra 
supervision and teaching responsibilities contributed, at a conservative 
estimate, the equivalent of a further $28 million to in-service costs. In totai, 
therefoi e, the contribution of teachers to the total cost of in-service, through 
the use of their own time and extra teaching duties, amounted to an estimated 
$52 million. It is the most significant single elemenc in the overall pattern 
of in-service education expenditure. (This also excludes the contribution 
being made by approximately 30,000 teachers who are doing part-time 
studies for award courses.) It would be interesting to know how many other 
occupations make this level of contribution to their own professional 
development. 

Responsibilit) 

The survey indicated that uncertainty about the respective responsibilities 
for professional development of the Commonwealth, system authorities and 
the profession itself had grown over recent years. Across all the State and 
Territory responses, no common view emerged which might have formed 
a basis for sharing or demarcating funding responsibilities 

There was a consensus that the Commonwealth should provide a broad 
framework of purposes and enabling guidelines, developed in close 
consultation with teacher organisations and employing authorities, when its 
funds were involved. 

However, consistent with what has been said in the previous section on 
funding, employers thennselves produced disappointingly vague statements 
when asked about their own resp>onsibilities and purposes for professional 
development. There is clearly a need for teacher organisations and employing 
authorities to negotiate their own agreements in this area before 
Commonwealth- State negotiated agreements can be fully productive. This 
is an area in which the existing inter-systemic State PDP committees arc 
impotent. They do not have the power or the responsibility to undertake such 
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negotiations. Their responsibility is largely limited to allocating funds to cover 
course costs. They cannot initiate system-level policy-making about the full 
range of resources relevant to professional deve^ oment. 

To varying degrees atiX)ss the States and Territories the existence of State 
PDF committees, marginal to system administrations, appears to have had 
the unintended effect of reducing what pressure there might have been over 
recent years, when the need for ISE has intensified, for employing authorities 
to look at professional development on a whole system basis requiring 
concrete agreements with unions and stable proportions of r?;current 
expenditure. As one system authority stated in their response to the Review, 
*We gave the responsibility for funding in-service c urses to the 
Commonwealth in 1973'. Such a point of view indicated that the PDF had 
appeared to replace rather than stimulat ' professional development policy- 
makmg within that system. 

It was apparent that any permanent resolution to the problem of respon- 
sibility must therefore involve the establishment of a closer link between 
Commonwealth and State effort in professional development, and an 
administrative structure which integrated that dual commitment. In addition 
the muhiplicity of committees and administrative structures set up by the 
Commonwealth to service the teacher development needs of their programs 
tended to inhibit such integration with existing State/Territory in-service 
structures. It is for this reason that the recommendations weie directed 
towards n ^ establishment of coordinating structures which would have the 
capacity to: 

a. integrate State and Commonwealth effort through a single professional 

development unit within each system en^ploying authority, and to 
b confer on that u^h the responsibility for overall plannin^^ and 
coordination of professional development within that system, including 
that which relates to Specific Purpose Programs of the Commonwealth. 
This implies that the responsibility for professional development would reside 
with a central professional development committee and its regional 
committees for each system. This would replace the existing arrangements 
which confer that responsibility on as many as ten committees, in addition 
to the inter -systemic professional development committees, with associated 
problems of overlap and duplication of effort It was expected that such 
coordinating committees would develop policy guidelines for the deployment 
of aii tne major resources related to professional development as outlined in 
thf; earliei section in funding. 

Coorciin:;lion 

Respondents to the survey commented extensively and strongly on matters 
related to the coordination of Commonwealth and State roles in professional 
development during 1983 and 1984. Tlie strength of their responses stemmed 
from: the perceived inflexibility of 1984 PDP Guidelines, which stipulated 
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that PDP funds could be used only for Commonwealth priorities; the lack 
of consultation and opportunities to participate in plannin^ and priority 
setting during 1983 before the policy was changed; and the lack of sufficient 
lead time or forewarning before State PDP committees were expected to 
change their mode of operation. In short, respondents shared a concern that 
any semblance of coordination between the Commonwealth and State 
agencies in planning priorities for inservice education had broken down over 
the past year. 

The undermining of morale and initiative in the PDP was a matter of some 
concern. Respondents conveyed the impression that their former planning 
efforts and the practices developed over time had been treated as worthless, 
that there was not much point to the program now. A program with only 
centrally determined priorities, with which local groups were expected to 
comply, conveyed the implicit message that Commonwealth-State coordina- 
tion of planning was reg^ed as unimportant or pointless. It also implied 
that, in the absence of Commonwe?lth direction, attention and action would 
not be directed by employers and teachers to important areas of need. Once 
again the important point is that Commonwealth strategies can stimulate 
local policy-making and initiative with respect to professional development, 
or discourage it. Recent Commonwealth strategies, in the view of 
respondents, appeared to have had the latter effect. 

Several State employing authorities indicated that they were in the process 
of encouraging the shift in emphasis of the PDP in the direction of school- 
focused professional development by providing guidelines and funding for 
what they variously called: 'School Development Programs' (SA); *The Total 
School Development Program' (NSW); and 'School Improvement Programs' 
(Tasmania). Confusion and un'^ertainty had arisen recenriy because State 
PDP committees were unclear whether their support for school-focused 
activities was consistent with the Commonwealth Guidelines for 1984. In fact, 
some regional committees in Victoria ceased funding development proposals 
from single schools based on their interpretation of the Reviews of 
Commonwealth programs (and the guidelines of programs such as PEP) 
emphasise the importance of the school as a focus for support. 

However, it became clear in the course of the review that the problem of 
Commonwealth-State coordination could not he satisfactorily resolved by 
tinkering with the existing PDP consultative machinery. Tl e kind of 
coordination required can be provided only by system authorities who 
undeniably have the responsibility for professional development policy, or 
what is sometimes inelegantly referred to as 'human resource management'. 
This position means that, perhaps to a greater extent than has happened in 
the past, systems might look at ways of definir g professional development 
needs and policies in terms of system-level objectives and plans for school 
improvement. It has not been uncommon in some systems, for example, for 
curriculum development project teams, in whose work several hundred 
thousand dollars may have been inves^'^d, to find that the essential, and 
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equally large professional development resources they need in order to enable 
teachers to make eiTective use of their ideas and materials are either 
unavailable, or available only in the form of small amounts for one-off short 
courses from inter-systemic professional development committees disbursing 
Commonwealth funds. The current strategy of tying professional 
development elements to transient Special Purpose Programs will undermine 
rather than promote system-level coordinated planning and thereby put at 
risk the long-term implementation of Commonwealth priorities. Under the 
current situation there is little inclination for system authorities to coordinate 
their resource allocations closely with inter-systemic PDP committees when 
they cannot ensure that the ]x>licies of such committees will integrate well 
with their own priorities. Once again the mplication was that inter-systemic 
State PDP committees should be replaced by system-level professional 
development committees with the authority and responsibility to coordinate 
all the major resource allocations related to professional development. 

Implications for Policy and Recommendations 

A number of concerns about the current arrangements for the coordination 
and funding of professional development have been outlined in this chapter. 
What these concerns implied for ix)licy, however, was a matter for 
interpretation, based in part upon the Review team's assumptions and values. 
Before outlining the recommendations of the Review it is important, 
therefore, to make as explicit as possible the underlying assumptions and 
principles which shaped them. These principles and assumptions were that 

a. Ttachns are the most important educational resource possessed by our school systems 
This implies a need for employing authorities and teacher organisations to 
develop explicit funding policies for developing and nurturing that resource 
over the long-term of a teacher's career; 

b. Th^ is a need for greater teacher participation at all levels in policy-making and 
decisions about their own professional development 

This is essential if the degree of commitment from teachers and teachers' 
organ isation<( necessary for its efftv^iveness is to be generated. In service 
education is not something that is dope to teachers. 

It is a vehicle for enhancing the autonomy and professional self-esteem 
of teachers, as well as a means of improving the level of teaching sxill and 
competence. 

c. Tliere is a close link between quality of education and the quality of teaching which 
IS enhanced by on-going professional development 

If Commonwealth, system or school p>oliry is to lead to change it must be 
through what teachers do, how they do it, and what it means to them. Every 
inquiry and review over the past decade has recognised this, but their 
recommendations have bee \ largely ignored and funding for professional 
development has in fact declined. The time has come to act on their 
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recommendations and to recognise that talk about improving the quality of 
education is empty rhetoric if it is not accompanied by concrete funding 
policies which give professional development a higher priority As long as 
there is a need for improvement m education, there will be a need for 
professional development. 

d. Responsibility for the funding and provision of professional development is one 
which IS shared between the profession itself employers and the Commonwealth, 
and, effective coordination of roles and responsibilities for inservice education is 
dependent upon a clearer delineation arui acceptance of responsibilities by the major 
parties involved 

It was clear from the Review that as the Commonwealth has a concern with 
improving both the general quaXny of teaching and the implementation of 
its special programs it should make a substantial commitment to professional 
development. As there will always be a need for professional development 
it should therefore be supported by a set percentage o( recurrent funds as well 
as by funds directed to special programs. 

State and Territory employing authorities should provide the major 
proportion o* funding because, as employers they have the primary 
responsibility for sustaining and improving the quality of education in their 
schools. 

The underlying principli of shared responsibility implies that a major 
priority area within Commonwealth-system authority negotiated resource 
a£ ^ements should be professional development. Effective professional 
development requires long-term planning and therefore the shared financial 
commitment of the Commonwealth system authorities should be on-going, 
stable, and predictable. 

e Commonwealth initiatives will be more effectively implemented over tht long-term 
if they butld upon and integrate with existing employing authority support systems 
and initiatives, rather than lead to 'marginal I inter- systemic or temporary 
administrative support systems This is especially the case for continuing priority 
areas such as professional development 
It is believed that Commonwealth policy will be most effective when it 
stimulates, rather than replaces, policy-making and long-term planning for 
professional development at the system level am/ the school level. This implies 
the need to transfer responsibility from existing inter-systemic State PDP 
and Special Purpose Program committees to new system-level professional 
development coordinating committees with ^ responsibility for planning the 
coordinated allocation of the wide range of system resources related to 
professional development. Such a move would also be designed :o overcome 
the limited conception of professional development which equates it mainly 
with short in-service courses alone. The precise nature of such policies would 
be, of course, the subject of employer, teacher union and parent organisation 
negotiated agreements related to system priorities 
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f. An enhanced capacity within schools is necessary for staff and parents to make long- 
term plans for professional development relevant both to curriculum needs they have 
identified and to the successful implementation of Commonwealth and employing 
authority priority programs 
This is one of the centr2il principles underlying the recommendations of the 
Review. No clearer conclusions emerged from this Review than that the 
successful implementation of any education program depends upon the 
cooperative participation of the school community in the identification of 
needs and priorities and in the planning of a long term professional 
development program to meet those needs. It was equally clear that current 
mechanisms for funding professional development were ill -suited to meeting 
this need. 

An impediment to moving toward a funding strategy focused on 
promoting in-service education as part of a carefully considered school policy 
is the isolation of the present inter-systemic Professional Development 
Program Committees. By their very nature and level of funding they are able 
only to deal with a small part of the general planning and allocation of 
resources which would be relevant to stimulating school-based professional 
development planning. 

Such planning required the coordinated provision of lesources and support 
structures both internal and external to the school The major parties in this 
coordination of support would be employing authorities, teacher and parent 
organisations, and the Commonwealth Schools Commission. The minimum 
elements of internal support which schools would require to develop and 
implement policies and plans for professional development appear to be time, 
a 'development fund' and provision for a curriculum/stafT coordinator 
through a time allowance built into the staffing formula. Details of these 
resources, and how they might be provided and used are given in Chapter 7 
of the Review 

These disc '•et ion ary resources would be allocated to each school as part 
of its annual recurrent funding (in much the same way as schools might 
receive routine allocations for equipment or materials) The purpose would 
be to place a capacity for exercising responsibility for professional 
development where it can be effectively utilised for the benefit of the school, 
and where it would engender wider school commitment through greater 
participation in its planning Schools would be held accountable for 
developing a policy for on -going professional development. A representative 
committee, such as the curriculum committee of the school, would plan ahead 
for the eflective use of the school's developn?ental resources. Teachers and 
parents wishing to attend short courses would apply for support to such a 
committee. In a sense, this situation wouid place the buying power for 
professional development m the hands of school communities There is no 
reason to believe that, in itself, the placement in schools will affect the ability 
of short courses to go ahead if they can attract applicants and meet needs 
identified at the school level. 
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A number of concerns which might be raised about the principle of 
directing discretionary funding for professional development to the school 
community level are raised and answered in the Review. It is wcrth 
mentioning that diis principle is in line with current practice in some systems, 
although inadequately resourced as yet. 

g. The resources for edumtional research in universities and colleges can he used in 
more effective ways for professional development if in-servue ed^uation and 
eduaUional research are regarded as inter-dependent The collaborative involvement 
of teachers with tertiary institution staff in attacking red educational problems that 
they face is an important avenue for professional development. 

It was clear from the Review that there was a need for greater coordination 
between the two Commonwealth Education Commissions so that tertiary 
institution resources and courses might better complement the teacher 
education requirements of Commonwealth priority areas. Special emphasis 
was placed on increasing the capacity of tertiary institutions to integrate their 
resources with the overall planning and provisions of in-service education, 
both through short and me 'ium term courses, and school-based consultancy 
of an on-going nature. There was a'so a need to allow more flexibility so that 
medium-term courses (one term or semester full-time study or one year part- 
time study) could be credited toward a qualification. 

It was also recommended that limited term categorical funding be 
provided to assist tertiar; ^istitutions to establish professional development 
programs relevant to new educational priority areas (such as Computer 
Education). 

h. There is not a need for a great expansion in the quantity of in-service education 
but there is a need for more effective approaches to be used The time it takes to 
learn new teaching skills, to change attitudes and to successfully implement change 
has been underestimated Too marty activities are short, one-off events isolated from 
problems arising from practice and the kind of supportive follow-up required to 
integrate changes into routine practice 

While there will always be a need for short courses which are planned on 
a State or regional basis it needs to be recognised that they are capable of 
achieving only limited obj'^ctives One reason why the one-off short course 
is .still the most common form of in-service education is that the present 
isolated inter-systemic PDP committees have limited authority to coordinate 
the human resources required for more effective designs for professional 
development This should not be taken to imply that short courses for 
teachers or parents are not of crucia' importance when planning strategies 
for change The point is rather that short courses alone, isolated from 
supportive policies at the school levt»l and sustained external support {e g from 
consultants) during implementation are unlikely to lead to changes m 
practice 
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Recommendations 

The specific recommendations which were made to the Commonwealth 
Schools Commission by the Review team are listed below. They reflect the 
concern of tho Review thai professional development effort be more 
effectively coordinated between the various bodies involved, including tertiary 
institutions, that it be placed on a more stable and predictable footing, and 
that an appropriate balance be established between support for system -level 
activities and support at the level of schools and their immediate 
communities. The following recommendations are therefore grouped 
according to their emphasis on coordination (recommendations 1 and 2); 
their emphasis on funding at various levels (recommendation 3); and their 
emphasis on how the tertiary sector might coordinate its efforts more 
effectively with other agencies (recommendation 4). 

Recommendation Concerning Coordination at the 

Commonwealth Level 

1, A joint committee on teacher education should be established, 
representative of the two Commonwealth Education Commissions, 
State/lenitory employing authorities, and national teacher and parent 
organisations, with responsibility for 

a. planning and coordinating support for teacher education related 

to national educational objectives; 
b providing an avenue for regular consuhation between the 

Commonwealth and the State and Territory Professional 

Development Coordinating Committees; 

c. assisting the two Commissions in providing the Minister with 
advice on current and emerging professional development needs; 

d. monitoring the adequacy and effectiveness of current provision for 
professional development. 

Recommendations Concerning Coordination 
at the State/Territory I^vel 

2.1 State/Territory Coordinating Committees on professional develop- 
ment should be established within each system employing authority with 
responsibility for: 

a overall policy development, planning and resource allocation for 
professional development and school improvement in relation to 
Commonwealth and system priority areas and curriculum 
programs, 

b liaison with tertiary institutions on matters relating to the provision 
of award and non-award courses serving Commonwealth and 
system educational priorities. 
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c. cooruinating system consultancy and advisory services where they 
I elate to professional development and school improvement for 
both Commonwealth and system priority areas and curriculum 
programs; 

d. establishing guidelines for the expenditure of funds disbursed to 
Regional Professional Development Coordinating Committees for 
professional development and school improvement; 

e. other responsibUities as diieaed, for example, by the State Minister 
for Education. 

2.2 System Coordinating Committees on Professional Development 
should replace the existing committee structures and thereby integrate 
the in-service roles and responsibilities presently carried out by the 
State Professional Envelopment Program Committees; system-level 
in-service committees and the several Special Purpose Programs 
Committees. (It is recognised that the proportion of Special Purpose 
Program funds allocated for professional development will vary 
according to the stage and nature of the program, and also that in the 
short term some continuing programs, whose funds are wholly 
recurrent, should continue to be supported entirely from the 
Professional Development Program.) 

2.3 System and Regional Coordinating Committees should be represen- 
tative of teachers, parents, and employers. (Some systems might 
decide to add representation from the tertiary system.) 

2.4 Each System and Regional Coordinating Committee should assume 
responsibility for monitoring the adequacy and effectiveness of its 
policies, and for producing annual accounts of expenditure. 

Recommendation Concerning Funding 
for Professional Development 

3.1 The existing Commf>nwealth Professional Development Program 
should continue to support the teacher development needs relating 
to Commonwealth programs and priorities. 

3.2 lb strengthen this support in a manner consistent with the recom- 
mendations of the recent reviews of Special Pufpose Programs, a 
proportion of categorical funds associated with each Special Purpose 
Program should be designated for professional development. The 
designated proportions should be determined by the Commonwealth 
Joint Committee in consultation with system employing authorities. 

3 3 Those program funds should, in the first instance, be directed to the 
relevant State Priority Program Committee (or the Joint Committee 
where relevant), and then the element designated for professional 
development should be directed to the relevant System Coordinating 
Committee for Professional Development. 
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3.4 Tie responsibility for professional development is one which should 
continue to be shared by the Commonwealth, the employing 
authorities and the profession itself, and 

3.5 the Commonwealth's financial commitment to that shared 
responsibility should be directed to in-service education relevant to 
specific priority areas and also to the general enhancement of the 
quality of schooling in order that there be a national teaching force 
which is capable of responding flexibly and effectively to changing 
educational needs and priorities. 

3.6 In order that the Commonwealth may continue to support the efforts 
of employing authorities in improving the overall quality of the 
teaching profession consideration 3hould be given to allocating a 
proportion of the Schools Commission's General Recurrent Grant 
under one of the following two options. (The rationale for these options 
is provided in more detail in Chapter 7 of the Review.) 

3.6 1. (Option 1) Resource agreements negotiated between the Common* 
wealth and die States/Territories systems authorities whereby an 
element of the additional funds provided through the Common- 
wealth General Recurrent Grant be designated from 1986 onwards 
for professional development under a matching arrangement until 
a Commonwealth contribution of $22. 35m* is reached by 1988, 
thereafter to be maintained at the same level ** 

3.6 2. (Option 2) Resource agreements negotiated between the Common- 

wealth and the States/Territories systems authorities as a result of 
which an element of the additional funds provided through the 
Commonwealdi General Recurrent Grant is designated from 1986 
onwards for professional development at a level commensurate with 
that recommended in Option 1. 

3.7 At least 75 per cent of the element for professional development within 
the Commonwealth Recurrent Grant should be directed to schools 
as a school development fund disbursed dirou^ System and Regional 
Coordinating Committees under guidelines negotiated between the 
Commonwealth and the States/Territories systems. 

• Based on 5% ($17 7m for government schoois and 0 75% ($4 65m) for non- government 
schools The details of the matching grant formula for State/Territory contributions would 
be a matter for individual Commonwealth-State negotiation, but in order to maintain the 
current levels of overall State/Territory investment in professional development the system 
authority contribution to a matching grant agreement would need to be approximately 1 5% 
of recurrent expenditure on teaching staff salarirs 

This element within the Recurrent Grant might be designated for areas such as course costs, 
tn-servue replacement costs up to 25 per cent of this clement, and consultancy costs 
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3.8 Consistent with the principle of shared responsibUity it is suggested 
that employing authorities should also contribute to school-focused 
professional development by providing: 

• an additional element toward the school development fund; 

• a set number of in-service replacement days per year for each 
teacher and/or a set number of pupil-free days per year; 

• a time allowance within staffing formulae to permit a staff member 
to take responsibilities for staff/curriculum development 
coordination. 

Under Option 1 the nature ard level of these system contributions would 
be the subject of the negotiations between the Commonwealth and the 
systems. 

Recommendations on In-Service Education 

Provision within the Tertiary Sector 

4.1 Widi die aim of increasing the capacity of tertiary institutions to 
respond flexibly to teacher development needs, it is recommenced that 
the CTEC be requested to explore ways in which tertiary institutions 
may be funded to provide: 

a. single units of study for teachers wishing to add to or upgrade their 
basic qualifications; 

b. term or semester-length postgraduate programs which might be 
subsumable under a full-length postgraduate diploma or degree; 

c. easier access to upgrading courses for two and three year trained 
teachers; 

d. increased participation by tertiary institution staff in non-award 
m-service activities through the establishment of a non-award 
student load formula. 

A proportion of Tertiary Education Commission funds should be allocated 
as categorical funding. These should be limited term funds designated for 
specific programs in new educational priority areas diereby providing tertiary 
institutions with additional flexibility to respond to changes in school 
curricula. 

Final Comment 

An interim joint report was sent to the Minister early in 1985 and the 
individual reports to the CSC and to the CTEC have been circulated 
amongst the major interest groups and institutions for reaction and 
comment. At the stage of preparing this chapter (June 1985) it is expected 
that the two Commissions will prepare a final joint report. The final joint 
recommendations wUI need to be formulated in the context of the recom- 
mendations of the *blue ribbon' Quality of Education Review Committee 
appointed by the Mmister for Education in September, 1984 and chaired 
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by Professor Peter Karmel. Its brief, to look closely at the outcomes of 
schooling to see what the problems are, will mean that it too must examine 
professional development roles and responsibilities, particularly in relation 
to nationail objectives and sf)ccial purpose programs. 

It became clear during the course of the Review that, aldiough diere is 
a need to maintain high quality pre-service teacher education programs, 
there is a pressing need for more systematic programs of continuing 
professional development. Years of teacher shortage served to focus the 
attention of teacher educators on the pre-service phase. Now the vast majority 
of teachers are in the profession, and many will remain there for several 
decades, the question of continuing profession2iI dcveloprient is considered by 
the authors as being of far greater significance than is generally acknowledged 
by either the Commonwealth or the system employing authorities. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 



George F. Berkeley 



Introduction 

Curriculum projects involving teachers result in teacher development; 
curriculum projects involving several or all teachers in the one school result 
in school improvement, curriculum projects lead to impro -ed teaching, more 
effective use of resources and more effective student leam.ng. Or do they? 
Does the improvement and effectiveness depend on particulai* conditions? 
Merely providing the services may not ensure worthwhile change. 

Some of the assumptions underiying curriculum development projects - 
whether they are sponsored by education systems at central, regional or 
district level or initiated at school level need to be questioned. The prolifera- 
tion of curriculum projects throughout Australia demonstrates the dynamic 
nature of the school curriculum and highlights at least four levels of 
curriculum decision-making: at national level via the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Centre, state level by education systems; regional level by education 
systems; and school level by school staff. The latter example, often referred 
to as the grass-roots model, focuses on the school staff as initiators and 
controllers of curriculum improvement and staff development. 

For curriculum intention to become curriculum reality teachers and 
educational administrators require support from a variety of resource 
personnel. The monitoring of curriculum implementation, the identification 
of the educational needs of students and society, the recognition of teacher 
needs and the identification and selection of curriculum policy options must 
be considered within a broad framework of educational issues. It is the 
interlocking of policy, implementation, evaluation and staff developr..ent 
which brings together the ex,nertise of policy-makers, researchers, curriculum 
consultants and teachers in order to translate curriculum intentions into 
reality in the school. The direct involvement of the clients is crucial since the 
curriculum intention has to be truly theirs if they are to translate these 
intentions into reality 

Someone else's intention will often be distorted or ignored if the clients 
do not perceive a relationship between the intention and their reality 
Furthermore the intention needs to have a sound conceptual base if it is to 
be translatable into reality. 

Curriculum and Research Considerations 

Education systems in Australia have established service agencies related to 
the areas of curriculum and research to prepare curriculum guidelines, 
disseminate information about cuniculum issues and the best of current 
practice, provide suggestions for inservice education, conduct policy-oriented 
research, evaluate curriculum implementation, and to monitor curriculum 
development in each state and overseas. 
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One of the most overlooked areas of curriculum development given the 
current structure of curriculum and research services is that of implementa- 
tion. Curriculum and research services personnel (at a school, regional or 
central level) can focus on implementation strategies to ensure that 
curriculum guidelines are written in such a way that they are easy to read, 
understandable and suggest practical approaches to implementation. At the 
same time those carrying out the ultimate implementation at the school- 
community level need to participate in the formulation of curriculum 
intentions from the beginning. 

Toward the end of the 1970s education systems in this country had moved 
responsibilities for curriculum decision -making ir varying degrees away from 
a central organisation to schools. This shift ui responsibilities brought with 
it demands for more sup]X)rt services to assist teachers to develop more 
effective teaching-learning programs; to select and use resources; to develop 
techniques for student assessment; to determine curriculum evaluation 
procedures that would illuminate strengths and limitations of various asf>ects 
of the school curriculum; and to assist teachers in the development of skills 
to enhance teacher participation in decision -making. These support services 
may be grouped into McGaw's (1977) six potential functions of curriculum 
service agencies: curriculum conceptualisation, cui nculum development, 
resource materials development, resource mate ials review, teacher 
development, and research evaluation. 

This broad persp>ective on curriculum and research services brings into 
focus the central task of schools - the curriculum. The term curriculum has 
been defined in many ways - ranging from a planned program of learning 
opportunities in the form of a curriculum guide or a syllabus, to the sum total 
of ihe experiences children encounter at school. Musgrave (1974, 10) 
acknowledged the difficulties in defining curriculum, and, in introducing a 
collection of studies in the curriculum raised this issue: 

Before aiicmpiing this task, however, a brief comment about the term 
'curriculum' is necessary, since it has been defined in many different ways. Here 
a broad view is taken and the curriculum is seen to be all those learning 
experiences arranged by a formal educational organisation for its students, 
whether these occur within or outside the premises concerned 

This paper bases much of its argument on Musgrave's broad definition of 
curriculum. Curriculum consultants and researchers are interested in the 
intended curriculum, the curriculum in action, and the slippage or difference 
between the intended and the operative curriculum. Piper (!984, 11) captures 
the latter notion: it is not simply a question of how plans are put into action, 
but of the changes which take place in the plans themselves in the process 
of their being put into action'. 

Using the implementation of Queensland's Review of School Based Assessment 
(^OSBA) as an example, there has been con 'derable change at the central 
decision-making level with respect to the original stated intention of the 
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report. The broad range of interpretations at the school work program level 
thai has emerged indicates the nature of this change. Nevertheless, the agreed 
amendments are proceeding effectively 

Curriculum consultants must have insights into curriculum in practice, 
a working knowledge of theories, a realisation of the interaction between 
theory and practice, and an understanding of the processes of curriculum 
change. Writing about a language project in Soudi Australia, Riordan (1984, 
80) concluded that consultants are likely to contribute best to teacher and 
curriculum development when: 

a. they are chosen or invited by teachers to meet teachers' immediate 
concerns and interests; 

b. teachers know who's around and what they're good for; 

c. teachers know what questions they want to explore; 

d. resource pecple are available to work closely with teachers; and 

e. resource people recognise the knowledge base teachers have and see 
their role ais a building on and expanding that knowledge, that is, they 
are prepared to woik cooperatively with teachers as co-researchers and 
co-leamers. 

Merely increasing the number of support services will not necessarily ensure 
effeaive curriculum implementation. While Riordan (1984, 80) asserts uiat 
*the maintenance of support services is crucial if teacher and curriculum 
development is to be sustained', it should also be recognised that support 
service effectiveness increased when the support personnel meet the stated 
needs and intentions of their clients. 

For example, teachers on the geography syllabus subcommittee of the 
Queensland Board of Secondary School Studies initiated the development 
of a 'process' focused (Years 11 and 12) semester syllabus entided Australian 
Geographical Inquiries in die mid-1970s. The clients in the schools have been 
reluctant to accept the implementation of the semester syllabus. They have, 
on the other hand, infused 'process approaches' to geography in other areas 
of their teaching program as they have deemed appropriate. 

The projects oudined in Appendices 1 and 2 of this paper illustrate the 
effectiveness of more client-centred approaches to consultancy and 
curriculum renewal which embody Riordan's principles (a) to (e) oudined 
above. 

Teachers, however, must consider their own involvement in curriculum 
projects cautiously. Halliday's (1979, 285) frankness is insightful: 

There is a tendency for educators to demand an immediate pay-off. If we can't 
apply these ideas directly here and now in our teaching, then we don't want 
anything to d^ with them This attitude passes for a healthy pragmatism- we're 
practical people with ajob to do, no time for the frills In fact, it is simply mental 
laziness - a refusal to inquire into things that may not have any immediate and 
obvious applications, but which for that very reason may have a deeper 
significance m the long run 
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Teachers need to devciop skills to enable them to reflect upon and evaluate 
their own teaching and the curriculum in action in their own classrooms. 
In addition to their knowledge of the literature on curriculum, teachers, 
through their understandings of their own practices, construct educational 
theories. Stenhouse (1975) who advocated the notion of teachers as 
researchers and teachers as curriculum developers based his views on the 
premise that there could be no curriculum development without teacher 
development. Curriculum consultants and researchers must acknowledge the 
ro!e of the teacher as a researcher and curriculum developer and provide 
oppoitunities for teachers to further develop their skills in these areas. These 
consultants and researchers need to be equally reflective and learn from 
intentions and practices of teachers, students and administrators. 

lb understand the curriculum in action in schools, curriculum consultants 
and researchers must not only focus on implementation but also on 
abandonment Morker (1980) in a study of the abaridonment of social studies 
materials, concluded that the abandonment of innovations is a no** aal part 
of the cycle of change and found: 

The loss of an inno'/ation*s major advocate, unrealistic expectations on the part 
of the users regarding how an innovation will perform, and problems resulting 
from the misapplication of the innovation were the primary contributors to the 
decisions to abandon the 'new* social studies materials in these seven schools. 

So that teachers may utilise local, regional and central curriculum and 
research services effectively, they must be aware of the services that are 
available and their own roles in the context of curriculu i development and 
research. 

It is appropriate here to consider Adams' (1983, 79) assertion: 
. . . inevitably the shaf>e and character of any innovation is determined (and that 
is perhaps not too strong a word) by the capacities and perspectives of those 
involved. In other words people perform within their own skill repertoire and 
within the limitations of their own social, political and educational perspectives. 

Teachers ni ^.d also to realise that pnncipals are the key factors in initiating 
and bringing about school change (Mellon and Chapman 1984, 30). They 
need to become aware of the professional partnerships curriculum consultants 
and principals develop as they work with teachers to improve the school 
curricului 

The importance of establishing partnerships and collaborative learnings 
based on the intentions and needs of clients is illustrated in Appendices 1 



The Inala Cluster of Schools (see Appendix 1) currently operates on a 
number of important principles. These include: 

a. Those affected by any action should participate in the initiation, 
decision-making and implementation of that action. 

b. Specific groups within the cluster choose the support services they want 
involved and negotiate and control the work o^ support personnel so 
that their intentions become their practices. 



and 2. 
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c. All aaivities of the cluster are self-critical through the use of an action 
research model. 

The Brisbane South Drama Resource Project (outlined in Appendix 2) is 
a useful exemplar of school-based consiiltancy related to curriculum develop- 
ment which involves the participation of clients, follows Riordan's principles 
of operation, and is self-geneiating. School-based personnel, once they have 
learned and applied the skills, inservice members of their own staff and other 
schools of the region. 

Throu^ their experiences, curriculum consultants usually conclude: 

• curriculum change depends on a sense of ownership by the clients; 

• curriculum change is a time-consuming process; 

• approaches to curriculum change must utilise all available knowledge 
and experiences (student, teacher, parent, community and consultancy 
services); 

• the experimental process of curriculum renewal or renovation is the 
agent of change, not the individual consultant; 

• curriculum gaidelines provide one source of information for teachers 
but the individual school must become the focus of development. 

These understandings could well become the guideposts for potential 
curriculum consultants. 

Other Support Services 

In rea i years there has been a marked increase in the range of the services 
that are available to support curriculum development initiatives. Many of 
these have been provided by the various educational employing authorities. 
However, services have also been provided by teachers' centres, teacher 
associations, community groups, universities and tertiary colleges, and self- 
help groups. These have been developed in response to the perceived need 
for additional non-systemic assistance, especially at local levels, to support 
curriculum development initiatives. 

Many of these groups and organisations have played a vital role in 
supporting and sustaining the impetus of curriculum activities. Current 
focuses on such processes as networking, resource sharing, teleconferencing, 
materials development, inservice education and professional development, 
have enabled these services to complement those provided in more formal 
or structured ways. They also act as appropriate vehicles for supporting 
teacher and school-based initiatives as well as disseminating the processes 
and products of such activities. 

The Brisbane Education Centre, for example, has established a Secretariat 
to represent all the various subject and teachers' associations that use the 
services of the centre. This Secretariat is res|X)nsible for the provision of 
clerical, secretarial, administrative and advisory st. vices to the teacher 
associations who are participants in the activities of the centre. 
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The Tbowoomba Education Centre has coordinated a program of *teacher 
exchange' with a teachers' centre in Arizona in the USA. Education centres 
arc also actively involved in introducing educational technology to teachers. 
The Atherton centre, for example, provides a mobile service to schools for 
the use of the centre's resource materials and equipment. 

These support services need to be flexible in focus and structure as well 
as remaining highly organised so as to meet the needs and fulfil the require- 
ments of the clients involved in the various curriculum initiatives and 
developments. 

Further Perspectives on Research 

The links between research and policy and research and prarMce are complex. 
Policy-makers and curriculum consultants require sound information to 
support and/or direct short and medium-term decisions. In a paper that was 
both optimistic and pessimistic on the influence of research on educational 
practice, Kerlinger (1977, 5) explained and defended the following three 
propositions: 

• there is little direct connection between research and educational 
practice; 

• bodies of research aimed at theoretical understanding of psychological, 
sociological and other behavioural scientific phenomena of possible 
relevance to educational thinking and practice may have beneficial 
though indirect effects on educational practice; 

• two major obstacles to research influencing educational practice in the 
long term are the pragmatic - practical notion that research should 
pay-off and that it should be relevant to contemporary social and 
educational problems. 

These are the challenges confronting researchers who inform policy-makers, 
disseminate information about curriculum practices, support teachers in their 
attempts at innovation and attempt to refine methodologies to capture a 
picture of school curricula in action. Sarason's (1971) work. The Culture of the 
School and the Problem of Change contributed to enhancing the credibility of the 
influence of research on educational practice. Sarason focused on developing 
an understanding of school culture and its relationship to curriculum change 
processes. The study provided insights for researchers to examine closely 
strategies for implementing curriculum change. 

Research by FuUan and Pomfret (1977) has shown that curriculum change 
seldom happens as expected. Further, the studies by Hall and Loucks(l977) 
demonstrated that curriculum consultants oi the past did not emphasise 
implementation as a critical part of curriculum change. These works have 
provided clear messages to researchers and are clearly summarised by FuUan 
andPomfret (1977, 391): 

Research has shown time and time again that there is no substitute for the 
primary of personal contact among impltmentcrs, and between implementers 
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and planners/consultants, if the difficult process of unlearning old roles and 
learning new ones is to occur. Equally clear is the absence of such opportunities 
on a regular basis during the planning and implementation of most innovations 
While researchers need to address validation and prediction in their studies 
there is still a further need to develop descriptive and explanatory studies. 
Doyle and Poinden's (1977-78) paper on The Pmticaiity Ethu in Teacher Decision 
Making and the Australian publication Friends and Critics. Rrceptwns on the 
Theory and Practice of Co -operative Curriculum Develop-nient (Piper, 1984) draw 
attention to the practicalities of implementing curriculum change and suggest 
ways to devise appr iches to conducting research in schools. It is necessary 
for researchers to look further dian teachers' actions to consider curriculum 
implementation. They need to look to students, to the classroom and school 
environment and to the ecological relationships amongst these variables to 
describe and explain what happens in schools. Through a series of descriptive 
studies researchers in partnership with teachers, students, parents and 
administrators can construct a picture of factors diat inhibit, limit or facilitate 
change and identify strategies that will close the gap between the intended 
and actual curriculum. 

It is considered that if researchers are to be effective, stuaies should be 
designed to: 

• advij>e education system administrators on general educational issues 
and specific curriculum projects; 

• assist individual schools with school initiated projects; 

• inform curriculum consultants on the effectiveness of their activities. 
In addition to these roles, ^he researcher can act as a consultant to educational 
and curriculum policy-mak ing committees. It is the use i.iade of the research 
that is critical In fulfilling an effective role in ensuring that research 
influences policy-making researchers have a '•'-•^lionsibility to recognise the 
relationship between educational policy formulation and the consequential 
decision-making process. 

For example, in an examination of current practice in Australian Stu .ies', 
researchers worked with teachers and students in selected Queensland schools 
to document the existing practice, describe the range oi these studies and 
provide the basis for the formulation of a policy framework. 

Some of the most self-evident and yet overlooked areas of the functions 
of curriculum services and research ser\^» offered by educational systems 
at various levels are summarised in t! ig- 

Curriculum vitality is best developed i uned if sch< have available 

to them a strong, integrated, w^ll-resour. . of support /ices in the way 
of curriculum designs and materials, adaptations, dcnnonstr^ ..ons, evaluation, 
training, consultations, and others. These services and the stimulation they 
provide must be aimed directly at the classroom and the transactions that occur 
there And their provision must be as important a feature of educational policy 
as the staffing of :,v:hooIs 



(Heinze, King, Kraus and Nunes 1977, 4) 
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Conclusion 

'Curriculum projects lead to improved teachmg, more effective use of resources 

and more effective learning' 
There is evidence to support this assertion and evidence that support services 
can contribute to effective learning. The exemplars in Appendices 1 and 2 
indicate the complex nature of support provisions. This very complexity of 
project design and support provision, can hide a number of important 
questions. These include: 

a. At a basic level, to what extent does any intended curriculum change 
mirror the needs, desires and aspirations of the client(s)? 

b. At a functional level, to what extent can support services be offered 
and guaranteed on an on -going basis over the time necessary to 
produce self-generating change(s)? 

c. Most importantly of all, to what extent are the providers of the support, 
at systems and other levels, committed to a framework of support 
provision that is client-centred, self-critical and ready to utilise the 
knowledge and experience of teachers, students, parents and the 
genera] community? 

If questions such as these provide a basis for the decision-making and pob* 
development about support provisions, then support services will promote 
effective learning. 

Appendix 1. The Inala Cluster of Schools: 
Use of Support Services 

The development of the Inala Cluster of Schools in Brisbane West Education 
Region in Queensland since May 1984 exemplifies one approach to the 
integration of theory and practice. An act ion -research model after Kemmis 
and McTaggart (1982) was adopted and a wide range of formal support 
services drawn upon to assist local administrators, teachers, parents, welfare 
services and other community personnel who constitute the cluster The 
utilisation of local and outside support services meet Riordan's criteria 
outlined earlier The action research model also promotes the notion of 
teachers as researchers and consultants as facilitators in this process. Teacher 
development and curriculum development are interrelated within a whole 
community context of the two siate high schools, one special school, seven 
primary schools and eight conr munity and welfare agencies formally 
represented on the Inala Cluster Committee. The use of consultants is based 
on the notion mentioned earlier that *the experiential process of curriculum 
renewal or renovation is the agent of change, not the individual coiisultant*. 
Researchers involved have remained consultants to ihe policy-making 
committee and its executive 

As a result of the process of consultants* involvement and researchers* 
reports the Inala Cluster had altered its administrative structure quite 
happily. The current administrative structure is. 
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Inala Cluster Committer 

— Policy Formulation 

— Authorising Agenry 



• Administrators and teachers in Schools 

• Parents 

• Students 

• Community Welfare Agencies 



Representatives of: 



Inala Cluster Executive 
— Elected by Cluster 
Committee 



Inala Cluster Working Parties on 

• Communications 

• Student Welfare 

• Equal OppK>rtunities 

• Early Language Development 
I • Participation and Equity 
j (incorporating community 



involvement) 



j Project of National Significance on 
j • Establishing school comniunity 
liaison networks 



The following cmvy of events indicates the role of support services in the development 
of the Inala Cluster and some of the key issues addressed. Because it la not an 
intensive case of study it does not reveal in detail the mter-relationship between the 
events or the complexity of the process involved 

July 1983 The two secondary school principals received a professional 
development grant fiom QINSEC (Queensland In-Service Education Committee) 
to examine education u; working class areas in Melbourne Visrs focused during 
the two v/ccks on the Dovetop Cluster and schools in the Brunswick area cooperating 
With parent and community ;Troups to improve the educational outcomes for 
students Both principals were i.npressed by the practical action being taken and 
the similariiies in terms oflhc n:;ture of the problems and the geographical identity 
to the Richlands'Inala area in Brisbane Informal discussions began regarding the 
formation of an Inala Cluster in 1984 

April 1984 Both Inala and Richlan*^s State High Schools were nominated as 
Participation and Equity Program (PEP) target schools together with the Inala 
Special School The three principals met and agreed to call a meeting of all school 
principals (including state and Catholic primar\ sch(>ols). communitv 
representatives and parents Support was received from Brisbane West Regional 
Office for this initiative 

May 1984 An initial meeting on 10 May agreed to establish an Inala Cluster A 
Cluster Steering Committee met on 22 May and its recommendations were 
amended and endorsed by a meeting of all school principals on 31 May The first 
general meeting o< the- Inala Cluster Committee was set for 11 July PEP 
Coordinators were appointed part-time in each ol the two secondary schools to act 
IS school-based consultants in the development of PEP proposals and action Plans for 
consultation with school staff were made 
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June 1984: An Inala Cluster PEP submission was forwarded through Regional 
Office to the Departmental PEP Committees to the State PEP Committee after 
consultation with school staffs, the Inal; Cluster Interim Executive, regional 
consultants and discussion with an officer in Curriculum Services Branch. The mam 
requests in the submission were for: 

• employment of a community education officer (CEO); 

• establishment of a shop front easily accessible to local parents and community 
in the Inala C'vic Centre as a base for the CEO; 

• employment of a research assistant for the Cluster, 

• funds for the production of a school-community newspaper, 

• administrative costs. 

July 1984: The first full Cluster committee mredng discussed the structure of the 
Cluster, the concept of working parties, the role of PEP and the election of an 
Executive. The two school-based PEP Coordinators attended a seconda. y inscrvice 
conference on PEP. 

August 1984. The second Cluster committee meeting discussed and endorsed the 
aims, membership and structure of the Cluster and its Executive, established the 
initial working parties, elected the Executive and supported the engagement of a 
Brisbane College of Advanced Education (BCAE) lecturer as 'critical friend' to the 
Cluster. A PEP Coordinator in one of die secondary schools discussed a school-based 
research proposal with officers from Research Branch and conducted the research 
with parents, students and teachers. 

September 1984 The third Cluster committee meeting decided to apply for funding 
through Projects of National Significance; to advertise the CEO's position; to 
distribute the first Cluster newsletter to all students in cluster schools and community 
agencies involved in the Cluster. One of the secondary schools held a PEP 
community-stafT forum during the student free days and an officer from Cumculum 
Services Branch was engaged in a survey of ^Perceptions of the Inala Cluster' to 
enable formative evaluation to result in action early in 1984. 

October 1984. The fourth Cluster committee meeting confirmed the appointment 
of die CEO and research assistant, esublishcd an equal opportunities working party 
and elected a deputy chairman. 

One of the secondary schools undertook a language and learning classroom 
investigation project involving B Ed. students with teaching experience, a lecturer 
from the BCAE and officers from Curriculum Services Branch. 

November 1984 The report from the language and learning study led to 
reorganising the role of the resource teacher in that secondary school for 1984, the 
introduction of a whole-school reading program and the introduction of more mixed 
ability vs ^streamed' classes. 

December 1984. The fifth Chister committee meeting heard the first of the working 
party reports; a report from an interstate consultant from the Doveton Cluster and 
the first draft interim report from the Curriculum Services Branch officer on the 
perceptions of administrators, teachers, students, parents and welfare agency staff 
on the early operations of the Cluster The Cluster Executive met at least once 
between Cluster committee meetings dunng 1984 and more frequently eariy in 1985 
until the shop front was established. The ^critical friend' from the BCAE and ihe 
officer from Curriculum Services Branch were invited to attend Executive meetings. 
Local support services involved were Education Department officers working at the 
Inala Family Education Centre (speech therapists, guidance officers), doctors from 
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the InalaChUd Guidance and Inala Community Health Centre, Juvenile Aid Police, 
social workers from Community House, guidance officers and teachers with 
specialist knowledge from schools. 

11 March 1985: The sixth Cluster committee meeting decided that fewer full 
committee meetings and more Executive nicctings (monthly) should be held during 
1985. The Executive was asked to oversee the ongoing administration of the Cluster 
and to present implications of the reports from tht ^critical friend' (BCAE), 
Curriculum Services Branch officer, the interstate welfare officer from the Doveton 
Cluster, and a report of two Inala Cluster representatives who visited the Doveton 
Cluster during their school holidays. 

20 May 1965 The seventh Cluster committee meeting received and endorsed 
recommendations from the Executive from the four reports. A second newsletter 
was endorsed for distribution and reports received from each of the working parties 
and the community education officer. The shop front was operating very successfully 
indeed. An accountability structure for overseeing the Project of National 
Significance was endorsed. The research assistant and CEO's report on data from 
the school leavers' survey was tabled Employment of an Aboriginal woman to assist 
in the shop front through the National Employment Scheme for Aboriginals (NESA) 
was endorsed. A regional office PEP consultant was working with one of the 
secondary school PEP coordinators in a classroom investigation of attitudes of Year 
11 students, who would not normally have returned to school, to the content, 
teaching methods and classroom organisation of Year 11 courses. Data from this 
investigation was discussed with the PEP project's officer from Curriculum Services 
Branch. 

In addition to the support services outlined above, the Inala Cluster has drawn 
upon consultancy from library and resource services with respect to topic timetabling 
and resource management at a whole-school level, special program schools funding, 
multicultural education grants and Aboriginal aid and counsellors. 

\ppendix 2. The Brisbane South Region Drama 
R:»ource Project: An Exemplar of Cost-Effective 
Intensive Consultancy Development 

The project's principles of operation and model for teacher involvement are as 
follows: 

1. Project activities are learner centred; both teacher and student needs forming 

the basis of the work to be undertaken 
li Work is conducted in an intensive way, over an extended period, m the 

teacher's own teaching space Length of involvement varies according to the 

needs of the teacher and availability of project team members 
lii. Teachers and team members adopt the followmg model of teacher 

involvement for operating m the project 

Phase I Observing 

• definite decision by teacher to use drama and participate m project 

• teacher isolating content and educational aims 

• teacher as observer 

• teacher adopting auxiliary roles in dramatic situations set up and led by 
the consultant 

• lesson sequence to last from four to eight weeks 
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Phnse II: Birttcipating 

• shared planning of a lesson sequence 

• dramatic contexts set up by team member, equal leadership with the 
teacher 

• teacher running segments of up to a whole lesson 

• shared evaluation 

This phase is augmented by a short program of supplementary mservice 
workshops and group plannmg sessions (A willingness to panicipate in such 
workshops is a condition for continuation in the program This phase 
generally lasts for approximately one school semester) 
Phase III Planning and Management 

a • joint planning (by teacher and consultant) of simple dramatic 
situations which explore specific curriculum topics 

• drama led by teacher 

• team member adopting secondary roles, observing and sissisting in the 
pl^.nning and management cf lessons 

• joint evaluation of outcomes 

b * teacher planning and leading sustained and involving drama^ 

• team member observing/assisting in planning and management of 
lessons, adopting secondary roles 

• joint evaluation of outcomes 

c. • teacher preparing curriculum resource mate lals in consultation with 
resource team. This phase generally lasts trom two to four school 
semesters. 

This phase is augmented by: 

1 extended involvement in supplementary inservice courses (these may be 
credit bearing inservice units at the BCAE, Mt Gravatt Campus), and 
2. use of curriculum resource materials pioduced by the project team 
Phase IV Rei ning and Reflection 

• teacher plann.ng and evaluating programs using drama 

• teacher regularly using drama techniques 

• personal professional recognition for teacher m this field 

• teacher and class available for demonstration work 

• assisting as leader with Phase II supplementary inservice workshops 

• assisting with (leld^based comi>onents of CAE pre-service course units 

• assisting with field-based components oi" CAE inservice course units. 

IV The project team work in a school when administration and members of staff 
support the team's activities. It is expected that this support from the school 
will continue for the duraMon of the team's involvement with the school 

V Work conducted as part of the Drama Project is integrated into the teacher's 
total program and participating teachers ensure that any neces.;ary follow- 
up work IS completed before the next visit 

vi The project team member makes contact with the whole staff, for e:<ample 
at a staff meeting, at an appropriate time Such a meeting introduces the 
techniques of educational drama to all teachers, and pro\ides samples of work 
completed in the school. 

\ii Workshops, written materials and video resources produced by the team are 
a supplement to the classroom based activities Workshops cater for different 
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levels of expertise in drama and attendance by participating teachers is 
required. Written materials will be of a workable format, relevant to teachers' 
needs. 

viii. learn members encourage an information exchange and communication 
within and between schools about the drama work being planned and taught, 
xi. Team members consult with teachers and administrators to establish a policy 
^or the development of drama in education in the participating schools. 
The project staff have extended their effectiveness considerably by developing a 
network of teacher-consultants throughout the region in project schools. Hence a 
Phase V has been added to Phases MV as follows; 

Phase Voftnservue model: Enrichment and Network Communication 
Phase V of the model incorporates these intentions — 

• to provide intensive support for teachers who are already implementing 
drama in the classroom; 

• these teachers become part of a network of teachers who initiate drama 
programs within their schools and who provide a human resource ne.woric 
throughout the Brisbane South Region. 

There are two Phase V strategies which have been initiated: 
a Drama in Schoob Drama in schools is one of the enrichment strategies of 
Phase V of the inservice model. Teachers from project schools are selected 
on the basis that they use drama as a teaching method and are keen to 
further develop their drama/teaching skills. A drama/learning program 
is developed and presented by these teachers in each of the schools where 
these teachers work, 
b. Drama Out. Primary project teachers* meeting, Brisbane South Region. 
Intention The Brisbane South Region Drama Resource Project decided 
- to provide intensive back-up to the primary project teachers who were 
already implementing drama in the classroom. 

Organisation *Drama Out' established a network of communication m 
the form of a monthly meeting where primary project teachers* 

• workshopped advanced drama/theatre techniques, 

• exchanged primary drama resources; 

• brainstormed ideas for episodic drama sessions, 

• viewed drama videos for critical analysis; and 

• developed resources for a wide audience. 

These are just some of the activities in v/hich the teachers primarily 
concerned with using drama as a teaching method, participate. 
Becoming a project school requires specific commitments on behalf of the staff and 
administration involved as well as the consultancy team. Usually one of the three 
regional consultants works in a project school for a week at a time. After that week 
staff involved have time to apply their knowledge with the support of follow-up 
inservice, participation in the Drama in Schools Program or the Drama Out 
network The consultant then returns for another full week or more later on and 
the process continues In the meantime teachers within each project school support 
one another through discussion, joint planning of lessons or co-teaching. The project 
members used to work in several schools over a longer period on a Oi^e day a week 
basis but found the full week per school more effective Follow-up work may also 
involve further resources production, trialling and publication. 
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Thil intensive ichool-bascd consultancy/inscrvice model is applicable in many areas 
of the curriculum other than drama in education. What is significant in this 
exemplar is the process of consultancy support not the actual content. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR THE FUTURE 



R.W. Rawlinton and M. Guild-Wilion 



For years, keen gardeners observe with never-failing interest, the nesting 
habits of birds who perform their annual cycle in many back gardens. 

The interest has been occasioned not so much by the nature of die activity, 
but by its regularity and predictability Awareness has also been heightened 
by the way in which the fledglings find their wings and in the act of becoming 
airborne acquire the skill of flying. 

What has this to do with the professional development of teachera? While 
the analogy, like most analogies, has its shortcomings, it serves to bring into 
sharp relief two concepts. First, the young birds survive because of their 
repetitive behaviour, second, wc have been so interested in the initial flight 
of the fledgling that wc have paid litde attention to their acquired flying skills 
nor to the elegance of the ftilly developed skills of the parent birds who 
hovered and soared in supporting the fledgling efforts. 

By way of extending the analogy, people use their intelligence to effect 
stabUity and mastery of skills that allow for successful control of events in 
the life-spaces they occupy Like the ever-increasing sophistication of the bird 
in flight, they learn to refine their practices thus attaining an ease and style 
in their performance. They are emancipated from initial repetitive and 
attentive behaviours in order to adapt to change, to ccnsiilcr aitematives and 
to demonstrate the flexibility through which they try to effect improvements 
to the quality of life. 

If educational experience in the widest sense of the term is the most 
important contributor to people's development and adaptability, then a 
teacher has a highly significant role to play, both as an agent for tJie continuity 
of learning and as an agent for the motivations towaids change and flexibility 

On the second point, hwevcr, there is an interesting parallel. Certainly 
it is that the community has invested substantial resources into the 
preparation for entry into the work of professional teaching - the learning 
to fly stage; but has shown less interest in the nature and extent of 
developmental experiences - the learning to fly with ease and elegance. 

If we combine these two thoughts, the case for the professional develop- 
ment of teachers becomes both an essential and challenging consideration. 
It presumes that there is more to the producing of a professional teacher than 
the repetitive refining of skills acquired to ftinction initially in the classroom. 
It presumes that the professional teacher continues to experience, to practice, 
to reflect, to be free to respond to the needs of not only the children but of 
all the others at different stages of their individual development - colleagues, 
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administrators, parents and others in the educational community. It 
presumes also that while some aspects of development are acquired by 
individual effort most of the fully developed skills are practised with others 
- the learning to fly with the flock in combined manoeuvres. 

Without these presumptions about the essential nature of adult develop- 
ment, it could be argued that the experience required for supporting the 
fledglings in initial flight rcquiics selective attributes and skills, perhaps of 
a limited nature no matter how efficiendy these arc performed. Much more 
is required, however, if selected skills are understood in the context of further 
development and their place in evolving perspcaivcs and expectations about 
the value of educational experiences. The professional teacher is called to 
enter the management of ideas and resources which aDow overall goals and 
strategies for system manoeuvres to be accomplished successfully and 
professionally. 

The focus of this chapter wiU be on the role of systems in promoting 
professk>nal development of its teachers. It is not sufficient to say that we need 
to commit more resources and time to this task. Resources and time in 
periods of limited economic growth arc critical devices throu^ which to 
emphasise the importance of precisely defined objectives. 

It is necessary, first, to consider the basic purpose of professional develop- 
ment. There can be no doubt that the basic purpose shared by all professions 
is the delivery of quality service. This is a dynamic whkh not only motivates 
a profession, but v^ich also is its reason for being. For if this dynamic is lost, 
then the service required can become the province of the technician. 

Basic to the delivery of a quality service arc four requirements, v^ich arc 
shared by all professions: the possession of a range of relevant skills and 
techniques; a sound grasp of the knowledge which relate i to the particular 
profession; a commitment to the values and expectations inherent in the 
profession itself; and an obligation to use proficssional expertise in the service 
of the unique needs of the client. 

The combination of the situati* .lal fartor and overriding purpose of quality 
service demands that the professional person's basic mode of operation be 
that of a problem solver and that no solution be offered that will harm or 
hinder the client. 

The Individual 

Turning now specifically to the teacher as a professional person, it is necessary 
to ask 'What professional qualities does a teacher need to have to deliver a 
quality service?' Louis Ruben (1978) provides a succinct and useful insight 
into the competencies required by a teacftcr. 

To be competent, the teacher must have a repertoire of efficient techniques, a 
sound knowledge of the intellectual ideas to be taught, an ability to respond 
spontaneously to teaching opportunities that emerge from activities of the 
classroom, an accurate perception of the educational process, and a capacity to 
interact sensitively and compassionately with the learner 
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There is, however, an equally important dimension which docs, in fact, 
provide the dynamic for the profession and which is necessary in order to 
guarantee that the quality service will not only be maintained, but will in 
fact be enhanced. This dimension is the continuing learning and flexibility 
within the service itself. As Hedlcy Beare and Tina van Raay (1982) submit, 
the dynamic is a powerful force requiring change to cope with its implication. 
It is impossible ... to demonstrate precisely what societal demands wiD affect 
systems, institutions, teachers and the nature of education itself over the next 
decade. But wc do have some clues about what kind of teacher is needed to cope 
with the likely massive changes, both societal and thus educational. 
Clearly, the decade of the eighties wiD require copable rather than merely capable 
teachers. The notion of the capable teacher is static, implying one who is doing 
a good job now according to the extant definition of what a teacher is. A copable 
teacher is one who can and will adapt and thus be always capable. In order to 
have copable teachers, then, it is imperative that we help them acquire through 
recurrent education the mstruments, evaluate, devise, and implement 
educational processes and programs. 

The view of professional education as a first accelerated stage followed by 
within-service educational cycles has been predicted, examined and endorsed 
as an essential need in the professions. Within the past decade it has been 
viewed as an obligation of the individual as a member of a professional body; 
it is now viewed as an obligation of the professional body itself to ensure that 
members are encouraged to take up opportunities and to advise them 
concerning access, relevance and implications. Tne serious responsibilities 
for the role of systems arc emerging, as noted recentiy in the document now 
known as the Auchmuty Report (Auchmuty 1980). 

Professional development has a number of key requirements. The first of 
these is the acknowledgement by all parties that it is the teacher who must 
do the learning and rcleaming. While others can encourage and facilitate, 
the responsibility for professional growth resti with the teacher as a 
professional pereon. This simple fact lies at the heart of professionalism. The 
ultimate motivation and priorities for use of one's time can only be 
determined by the individual. In offering reinforcement for this ideal, 
particularly to those who feel somewhat cynical towards its sincerity, the 
system itself needs to be warned that the remedy is partly in the hands of 
the teacher and partly in the hands of the system as it involves the upholding 
of public service principles. (Schlechty and Whitford, 1983) 

The second point follows logically from the first: professional development 
IS a lifelong nnKess. Having dei arcd this principle, writers on this subject 
then tend to give their own particular version of the stages within the process 
(Howie 1980; Joyce 1980; Zak 1979). Central to the many different views 
would appear to be three particular observations. They might best be 
described as social or psychological rather than structural considerations. 

The beginning teacher has a basic focus of establishing competence 
through practice - of clearly finding out about die real world of teaching, 
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of getting on top of the particular and immediate demands of the job, and 
of finding out about children's learning and behaviour on a daily basis. This 
stage of induction and mastery of basic practices is considered to last abo't 
10 years from the commencement of pre-scrvice education. The demands 
of this stage arc well documented (Tisher, et aL 1978, 1979). 

This is followed by what might be called an expansionary phase. Having 
mastert^^ the basic strategics there is now time to explore other possibilities, 
to examine area's of special interest and to build up competencies in specific 
areas. This expansionary phase may also be accompanied by a change of 
teaching environment, a major new challenge, or a desire ♦o seek tangible 
recognition by means of a formal assessment of competence. In decades of 
the fifties and sixties, many teachers travelled and taught overseas or engaged 
in exchange programs. In more recent times there has arisen expectations 
about the need to acquire early promotional status in order to announce 
arrival in the expansionar> phase. Under these circumstances, some teachers 
may have denied themselves potential opportunities for reflection and 
comparative study. 

The third phase, and the one which is probably most critical in terms of 
quality of service, is that of regenerative activity. This is the time when there 
is tension between a teacher's perception of acquired * wisdom' and self- 
motivation on the learning curve. It can also be the time when a teacher is 
most in n' ed of refreshment in regard to techniques, skills and acquiring new 
knowledge. For man^ ceachers, it can be a ume when they have determined 
family or civic priorities which allow them less time to pursue work-relater 
experiences. Important as other priorities may be at the time, they may occ» 
at the critical period of adult development when there is a need r>r 
reconciliation of what has actually happened in a career and earlier 
expectations or ambitions. Unless these issues are resolved by an individual, 
ir woukl ? ' difficult for a teacher to move into the attitude of genrrativity 
where tht , jrtunity can be taken to encourage younger professionals in 
their efforts. The importance of educational and car?er mentoring hai been 
stressed as a critical factor in the lives of those who indicate a happy and 
fulfilling professional life (Levinson, et al. 1978; Vaillant, 1977^. 

This third phase and the characteristics which can accorr^any it are the 
real test of professionalism. Professionalism does reqMre an ongoing 
comm'tment to quality service, and quality service does n quire an ongoing 
commitment to keeping up-to-date with new developmc its in terms of 
knowledge, skills and values. To the young and older teacher, this ongoing 
commitment spans a |>eriod of some forty years or more - a considerable 
period for a professional person to take charge of his or her own destii»y and 
to assess its contribution. The loss of a central thrust to the meaning of a 
professional careei narks an undermining of the values and attitudes of the 
profession itself It leaves a profession prey to self-doubts which must affect 
the clients in its care. 
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lb this point, wc have concentrated on the individual as a professional. 
In so doing, wc have attempted to highlignt both the general characteristics 
of the teacher as a professional person and the central tenets of 
professionalism. It is against * is background that we now wish to consider 
the role and responsibility of systems in promoting professional development. 

The System 

Education systems in Australia have a basic commitment to quality 
education. State systems have the added responsibility of ensuring that 
quality services are available to all. In accepting this responsibility, systems 
cannot be seen only as a collection of professional individuals. The system 
itself must be seen to be professional in the prin^i'les which it endorses and 
in the management practices that implement tne principles. 

lb fulfil these charges, systems must have at least four basic commitments. 
The first is a commitment to the employment of qualified staff; the second 
is to the allocation of staff on an equitable basis consistent with needs; the 
third is to provide appropriate opportunities for the ongoing proficiency and 
development of all members of its teaching service; and the fourth is the 
organisation of career structun^s in auch a way that there is an inherent 
motivation to seek recognition for high quality service. 

While, at first glance, basic employment qualifications, further specialist 
achievements and staff allocation may be accn to have litde direct bearing 
on professional development as such, they are in fact important ingredients 
in the dynamics of the process of professional development. They 
demonstrate that the system appreciates the quality of its teachers and will 
utilise these resources as its most important asset in the service delivery 
mechanism. Much of the success of motivation and cooperation of staff 
depends on their perception of their value and role in the educational 
endeavours of the system. 

The induction of newly qualified teachers in to the system provides an 
important a enue ^or the introduction of innovatory practices at the school 
level. The opportunities for an overall professional impact on newly qualified 
staff are proportional to the efforts made to incorporate these practices into 
the established practices of the school. In a positive collegiate relationship 
established members of the profession can have an immediate access to a 
source of new ideas; in turn, the beginning teacher can draw upon the 
expertise and support of their more senior colleagues. A young teacher, in 
reality, works alone in a classroom for most of the day, perhaps with a litde 
supervision and team teaching as well. Motivation, at this stage, means the 
small acts of recognition, encouragement, discussion and enthusiasm - the 
means by which senior colleagues offer system approval and support the 
impact of professional adequacy on the whole of the school staff. 

The necessity to provide a quality service for all requires tne system to 
invest in a vast range of professional competencies. It requires the system 
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to have a mobile teaching service. Such a requirement does provide 
considerable potential for enhancing professional development through cross- 
fertilisation of ideas and peer associations. There can be no doubt that there 
18, within the system context, a rich source of skills and knowledge ». Hich can 
be shared among colleagues. Likewise, the movement of teachers to meet 
system needs provides a potential basis for interchange and exchange. In a 
large system, some teachers may perceive the mobility factor as impersonal 
- the reasons for movement of the individual recognise homogeneity and 
transferrable competencies rather than the matching of acquired skills and 
interests to an area of need. 

It must be acknowledged that the significance of the above conditions is 
a matter of potential. The reality of the personal identity of the professional 
can at best be local and adhoc in nature. They are nevertheless important 
ingredients in the total dynamic of professional development and deserve 
further consideration as the principles involving human relationships and 
workplace conditions become more critical in demonstrating quality service 
provision. 

The third system responsibility is at the heart of quality service. 
Undoubtedly, the greatest asset that the system has in furthering the quality 
ot edLcational service is the membership of the teaching profession. It is 
therefor incumbent upon the system to ensure appropriate opportu* ities 
for staff development in terms which span the expected forty-year 
commitment to service which both the system and the individual may make 
in a permanent employment relationship. A strategy which looks only to 
immediate system requirements or ci rent teacher gratifications will fail to 
meet the test of professionalism - the enduring nature of ongoing 
commitment 

Notwithstanding the obligation on the individual to advance and plan for 
anticipated consequences for eflbrt, the system has the basic task of ensuring 
that opportunities do exist and that individuals are urged to p£irticipate. 

Above all, systems in declaring a commit nent to professional development 
must ensure that it is accompanied by carefully developed structures, 
professionally organised activities and sensitive leadership. The inherent 
danger in a structured approach to professional developmeiit is that the 
teacher may perceive that there is implicit coercion to fit the system rather 
thar the system interacting with the teacher. 

The history of teacher professional development practices of recent decades 
has demonstrated a shifting focus between individuals and programs but 
overall tending to stress areas of deficit or upgrading of qualifications or 
curriculum. It was anticipated that both individuals and programs in a 
manner of conjunction would contribute to the ongoing problem-solving 
process within schools and thereby effect change in overall system services. 
It is doubtful wnether such anticipations have been met in terms which can 
be evaluated appropriately (Goodlad, 1983). In part, this is attributed to the 
broad based scope of objectives and activities which have aimed to attract 
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a wide range of teachers. In part, however, it may be due to a failure to 
appreciate the cyclical nature of preparation and practice phases in longer- 
term school improvements. 

It could be suggested that individuals may be served in undertaking 
separate activities in different ways and different places as the preparation 
phase. These individuals then become assets to the assigned work 
coUaboratively in the practice phase of the cycle - that is, they effect a possible 
change of national, state or local significance which can be carried on 
others in a maintenance or refinement phase. The responsibility of the system 
is to ensure what Botsman (1982) has termed 'the linkage roles' are in the 
right place at the right time. 

It would appear that two views of professional development are each 
receiving definition. Peter Cameron (1982) provides a statement to this effect: 
It seems that over the next decade wc will witness a greater need for two types 
of inservice education. On the one hand, there will be an increased need for more 
school-focused activities, and, on the other, a need to provide opportunities for 
programs which focus on individual training needs. At the same time, the need 
for opportunities for teachers t< participate in a wide range of other activities 
will continue, particularly in view of the fact that, with increased stability in 
staffing patterns, the level of professional isolation of teachers is likely to increase. 

There are, of course, areas of professional development where the system has 
a direct responsibility to take the initiative and to fashion professional 
development programs. This is most likely to happen where there is a need 
for the provision of specialist services and in new or revised curriculum areas. 
In this case, the approach is two-fold. The first task i< to attract suitable 
applicants into training or preparation with sufficient lead-time to plan how 
their skills will be used most effectively. The second task is to fake 
responsibility for collaborative staffing allocations as a commitment io the 
developmental nature of new initiatives. In effect, this may entziil a deliberate 
policy in regard to the staggered introduction of curriculum change in a 
school-focused setting. It may also mean providing inducements to hold staff 
in various locations or roles for the contracted period of the coUaborative 
commitment. 

The fourth system responsibility which impinges upon professional 
development is that of career structures and promotion procedures. Inherent 
in any oper approach is the potential for extremes. There will be teachers 
who will take their professional obligations seriously and, in so doing, take 
full advantage of opportunities made available by the system. There will be 
others - as with any professional group - who will show less inclination to 
pursue the tenets of professionalism. 

This diversity of commitment poses a particular dilemma for the system, 
for the individual and, indeed, for the profession. Since the system has a 
responsibility for the delivery of quality service - as does the professional 
person - it has a concomitant responsibility to monitor the quality of service 
delivered. Professionalism presupposes accountability to clients and peers. 
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The sensitivity of accountability mechanisms in the teaching service is not 
less than in any other profession. However, the sharply-tapered nature of a 
hierarchical model of system administration can, and often docs, give rise 
to questions about relative roles and the extent to which the system should 
be involved in promoting more rigorous and extensive criteria for its 
supervisory and assessing capacity 

There is no easy answer to this dilemma. Tentative moves by systems to 
broaden the middle* range bases for a career structure have not been debated 
extensively from either a professional or industrial perspective. As a general 
principle, however, it would seem that the clearer the system's commitment 
to promoting and facilitating professionalism, the greater the likelihood of 
positive working relationships among its members. It follows, therefore, that 
systems which evidence strong professional leadership and which actively 
encourage and promote professional development will generate less concern 
for the implementation of directives and measures of accountability 
(Walker 1980). 

The further requirement is that where it is clear that memben of the 
profession are in need of professional help or redirection, even perhaps are 
clearly unsuited to a role or task, that steps can be taken to alleviate the 
situation. This must be done with *irmness, compassion, and the 
responsibility to consider where the individual's strengths may be recognised 
and utilised. 

Professional development should thus be seen as an integral and ongoing 
service generally. Evidence of professional development should also be 
regarded as a prerequisite for formal progression within the service. If it is 
tied exclusively to the promotion structures, especially of an administrative 
nature, it becomes a means to an end rather than an end in itself. In short, 
the primar/ emphasis for professional development must be educational 
growth and not as the basis for a system of reward or punishment. There 
is a clear resp)onsibility on the system to ensure that this emphasis is upheld. 

Consistent with the concept of professionalism is a healthy respect that 
the individual's judgment of his/her particular needs and the nature and 
timing of engagement in professional development activity. 

As a general principle, the planning and provision of professional 
development programs should be based on an interactive approach where 
teachers become direcdy involved in identifying their needs and helping to 
shape the guidelines for their structure and delivery. 

Professionalism has both intrinsic and extrinsic motivation factors 
embedded in the dynamic of development. Career paths provide a tangible 
framework in which formal recognition for quality performance can be 
regularised. As well as identifying those within the profession who are 
qualified for assuming additional responsibilities, system assessment 
procedures are, as pointed out above, an important part of monitoring 
services. It is important to recognise, however, that such practices can have 
both ix)sitive and negative implications for the motivation to undertake 
professional development tasks 
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Three major dimensions emerge from the above analysis: the first ^s that 
professional development is a requirement of a responsive system and has 
as Its basic objective improvement of the quality of education, for example 
m curriculum change. 

The second is the dimension of basic professionalism, that is, the inherent 
desire on the part of the teacher to acquire new skills and knowledge which 
relate to the growth and development of the discipline of education including 
the teaching process. 

The third dimension is in many respects an interplay of the first and the 
second. There can be no doubt that recognition of the advancement in one's 
career is an important motivating factor. The necessity to keep up to date 
with system requirements and with developments within the discipline of 
education can provide a positive and dynamic basis for professional growth. 
Indeed, it could be argued that with strong and sensitive leadership from 
withm a system, the blend is highly desirable from a career viewpoint. 

But there can also be inherent drawbacks if either factor becomes the 
dominating motivation. On the one hand a professional cannot be too 
jcramped' by system requirements, on the other a professional, who has to 
have a commitment to the system objective, cannot become too detached 
from its realities. 

In examining the question of system responsibilities, the balance between 
system initiative and individual initiative is a central consideration. So too 
is the balance between that which is desirable to promote professional 
uc;'elopment and that which is feasible. 

The following prepositions have been foimt;lated on the basis of the 
concepts which have been explored above. They are not intended to be firm 
options or definitive proposals Each will have its supporters and detractors. 

Propositions 

The quality of service delivery is dira ilv related to the system's ( apacity lo- 
1. Delineate an overall set of objectives relating to changing system 

needs and stages of professional progression. 
2 Devise structures which recognise both the needs of the system and 
the prerogative of the individual teacher as a professional person 

3. Develop programs which are consistent with the needs of the system 
and which can accommodate the aspirations of the individual. 

4. Provide a variety of ways in which teachers with different needs and 
locations can gain access to programs. 

5 Provide quality leadership to uphold and promote professional 
c "'^lopmeni 

6 Develop competence among those responsible for professional serv ice 
delivery 

7. Devise approaches uhirh ai e leaiisiic in terms ol resource utilisation 
for program deliver) 
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8. Ensure that programs reflect the needs of individual teachers, having 
regard to their level of knowledge, skills and attitudes as well as their 
location. 

9. Ensure that professional development programs provide for a 
balanced approach to the extension of knowledge, the development 
of skills, and attitudinal changes. 

10. Involve teachers in the planning, coordination and delivery of 
professional development programs. 

11. Encourage and facilitate access of teachers to professional 
development activities. 

12. Take into account teachers' involvement in professional development 
activities n considering career progression 

13 Take into account future developments and likely needs in planning 
professional development programs. 

14. Maintain an information base on factors such as teachers* 
qualifications, age, experience, career stage, location, mobility, and 
special interests. 

15. Ensure the coordination of Commonwealth and State resources 
designated for professional development. 

16. Commit a definite percentage of their budget to professional 
development activities. 

17. Provide for a period of professional leave for teachers within a given 
period of service. 

18. Involve tertiary institutions and profes:;ional bodies in the structuring 
of professional development prograrris and accreditation procedures, 
where appropriate. 

Having formulated these propositions, it is now appropriate to examine their 
place in a systems context, with particular reference to policy, program 
structures and strategies, and resources 



Efforts to maintain vitality and professional commitment to teaching, as well 
as to ensure that educational issues are constantly being considered, will need 
to be more deliberate than they have often been in the past It will 
mean the strengthening of professional development policies and reconsidera- 
tion of structures and resources for their implementation. 

Professional development should be viewed as 'an educative process, 
planned and continuous, concerned with the professional growth of all school 
personnel as individuals and as members of groups, thereby making them 
better able to meet the needs of the school and its students'. (Berghund and 
Rice 1984.)The sch<')ol community, including parents, should perceive that 
teachers are learners as well as purveyors of knowledge. Professional 
development should oc( ur withm a setting m whu h learners normally work 
together 
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Professional development policies should clarify the views and communi- 
cate that development opportunities are a natural and integral part of the 
school system's functioning and are activities compatible with the primary 
task of educational institutions. Without a commitment to an educational 
purpose underlying continuous learning throughout a career it will be 
impossible to sustain and improve the structures and resources which justify 
professional development activities as an effective means ensuring the 
quality and efficiency of the system's practices (Speiker 1978). Not only the 
system but also school communities and indi- idual teachers should be able 
to reflect on whether professional development practices make a diff*erence 
to the manner in which they achieve results appropriate to the goals that they 
have set for their work in the school community. 

Each policy should provide a framework on which it is possible to discuss 
the practical issues of implementation: 

• who should pay for professional development programs 

• when should certain development programs occur 

• who should determine development programs. 

Professional development policies provided by the system as overall guidelines 
should ensure that the system has a responsibility. 

• to disseminate information regarding opportunities and resources on 
new and critical issues 

• to encourage teachers to study and discuss educational issues and 
practices as they arise in their schools and to n:ake observational 
comparisons with other schools, states and countries 

• to recognise more deliberately the talents and achievements of the 
members of the teaching service as its most valuable and accessible 
resource for cooperative professional development programs 

• to understand that individual teachers have different needs, abilities 
and interests which will require adaptive and flexible management to 
realise the potentials available for planning effective development 
strategies. 

A response to a system's policy is more likely to be forthcoming if the 
school community and individual teacher perceive that professional 
development is planned to meet the genume needs of teachers as they bear 
directly on professional work and provide greater contact with the personal 
and social environment in which that work takes place 

An individual policy should declare that the professional has recognised 
a responsibility. 

• to ensure adequate opportunity and time to investirate how eff^>rt and 
activity deployed on professional development will directly relate to 
teaching goals and ways sought to accomplish them 

• 'o find solutions from professional development opportunities which 
are created in response to personal situations and career enrichment. 
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• to recognise professional development as relevant to being a member 
of a profession, a member of a school community, and an individual 
teacher or administrator 

* to promote convictions that participation in planned and coordinated 
aaiviiies requires management skills on the part of the system and the 
individua] »o fully utilise efforts, talents and achievements. 

These basic assumptions reflect a commitment by both a system and 
professionals within it to a contractual relationship or partnership on the 
essential nature of professional development. Without such a commitment 
policies are likely to be viewed as too hard to implement, too manipulative 
for the benefit of interest groups, and too time-consuming when considered 
as one of many priorities in the professional and personal lives of teachers. 

In developing a jwlicy statements, each participant - system, school 
community, and individual - may reflect on the questions that each should 
feel are consistent with the goals and philosophy at their particular stage of 
professional growth. 

Program Structures and Strategies 

leachers and administrators may quite reasonably equate professional 
de^^elopment with access to inservice courses run by system-based committees 
at locations outside the normal working environment of the school While 
attendance at such courses provides valuable contacts, information and 
motivational challenges, the abrupt impact of a short-term intervention - 
a one-day course or short evening series - can have but a transitory effect 
on participants. 

Teachers report ditTiculties that may be termed interference factors to a 
systematic program of professional development (Correy 1980) These factors 
include restrict ons in the extent and allotment of relief teachers, 
organisational disruptions to school routines, tardy confirmation of 
applications and acceptances to activities, poor promotion ol (he aims and 
objectives and their target groups, limitation in enrolments on attractive 
activities, inconvenient choice of locations, time and travel difficulties and 
non-existent follow-up options Such interference factors can effect 
participants and deter further mvolvement Some participants would not 
perceive the difficulties as insurmountable 

Systematic planning for continuous pnjfessional development emphasises 
the need for organisation to be carried out professionally Teachers who have 
always been active in coinmunity events may fail to realise the extent of 
management coordii;ation that will be required citheT within a school or 
region to effect successful activities The roles of )unior executives in sc hools 
acting as facilitators for .staff developmt nt and the roles of professional 
organisers for system coordination is viewed as ( ru( i<il to su(( essfiil programs 
(Peterson 198^) 
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It is evident that a broad range of activities is currently being used for 
professional development by school communities. These may involve 

• the whole school staff 

• groups within the school 

• individual teachers and administrators 

Activities include staff meetings, workshops, observation visits, professional 
reading programs, cooperative teaching projects, curriculum and submission 
writing teams, resource data collections, committee membership action 
research, advisory and supervision duties. The theoretical possibilities for 
types of activities are innumerable. The questions to be asked involve 
consideration of the appropriate design and organisation to fit the purposes 
agreed upon by a school community and the needs of the individual working 
within that community. 

Besources 

Various accounts of professional development activities indicate that a wide 
range of resources is utilised through the use of initiative and forward 
planning. The decline in system provision through Commonwealth and State 
funding allocations has placed administrative constraints on the range and 
accessibility of certain types of activities. Such periods of decline also provide 
the opportunity to assess the types and amounts of resources that may be 
appropriate for a systematic approach to continuing programs of professional 
development. While substantial resources ar? required on a system -wide 
basis, greater attention may need to be giv^n to the use of alternative 
strategies and resources to meet specific need's in the future. 

Resources to be considered include ilie provision of time, provision of 
project grants, utilisation of documents and technology, facilitative 
deployment of consultants, skilled staff, parents, staff committees and 
working groups It would seem that resources Touuc within school 
communities and neighbouring insiitutions/agencies/mterest groups have the 
potential to be hame.ssed to support localised endeavours. When resources 
from c side are required, negotiated and coordinated arrangements should 
be contracted for a specific purpose 

Evidence of self- initiated resource deployment has been reported on an 
informal basis in rural regions of New South Wales and discussed more 
formally by Harisun (1985) in regard to South Australian endeavours. 

Questions relating to resource provision include the commitment of 
specific amounts (or budget percentage) for system initiatives, the relation- 
ship between years of teaching and the nature and extent of professional 
development support, the utilisation of professional expertise by those in 
executive positions in schools, and the fuiurc use of access networks and 
technology. 

Professional development is essential for the provision of quality education 
and for the achievement of professional excellence While primary 
responsibility rests with the teac her as a profes lonal person, systems have 
an ongoing responsibility to initiate and provide appropriate opportunities 
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This involves not only encouragement and support, but also the design 
and delivery of professional development programs which meet both the 
needs of the system in its pursuit of quality, and the needs of the individual 
teachers in their pursuit c f professional excellence. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

W.a Ncai 



Review 

The propositions being put forward in this study are that: 

1. the truly professional person is self-motivating and accepts 
responsibility for seeking his/her own development, 

2. many professional development activities, if they are to change 
classroom and school behaviour, should take place in the school and 
should be cooperative planned; and 

3. nevertheless the system has a major leadership role in initiating and 
maintaining activities which will promote a truly professional teaching 
force. 

Although this p»'oject has been concerned almost entirely with the teaching 
service, much of what has been written applies with equal force to the support 
stafTwiio work in schools and administrative services. The principles are the 
same; only the applications will differ because of the nature of the tasks of 
the employees. 

In the * Introduction and Overview' to this theme, the features of a compre- 
hensive personnel policy were outlined. It was noted that professional 
development activities were only part, ahhough the major part, of the 
system's responsibilities. The features of a .system's policies and practices were 
stated as being: 

1 a philosophy of and commitment to caring about personnel profes- 
sionally and personally, as indicated through adequate record systems, 
concern for all teachers, a '^ew of careers as continuous necessitatmg 
guidance and career pattern advice, providmg opportunities for new 
skills with new jobs md attempts to anticipate and rehabilitate the 
weaker trac her, 

2 the development of a (onceptual framework v hlch would provide 
purpose, vigour and accountability; 

3 the provision of conditions of scrx icc which arr acceptable, ensure 
•-easonablc continuity and stability and which '^ncourage respect and 
good human relations, 

4. operational guidelines which establish objectives, anticipate the need 
(or new skills, provide personnel tiained in teaching professional 
development activities, ensure supportive .serv ices int iuding a system- 
wide information ^-rrvu e and use systematic evaluation met h an isms, 

^ supplementary duties and activities, such a ( urriculum development, 
which are m(*dningful and promot<- professional growth; and 
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6. resources for personnel services and professional development which 
are significant and enable continuity of action. 
The authors ^vao have contributed chapters to this theme have taken different 
aspects of the topic and have provided elaborations of the subject matter 
pertinent to the role of the system. 

Walker has developed the question of personnel policies in modern 
organisations. He points out that the two key dimensions of organisations 
are structure and people and he stresses therefore, the increasing importance 
being placed on people in organisations, especially where change is occurring. 
Hence modem organisations are paying greater attention to the personnel 
function. Personnel administration is being developed and studied as a 
profession of its own. It has been established that specially qualified, well 
educated personnel managers have become essential but that there seems 
to be inbuilt tensions between personnel management with its concern for 
humanity and line management with its emphasis on output. 

Turning to modem educational organisations Walker points out that the 
increasingly cc. ^^cx and varied tasks facing people in them. Apart from 
those difficulties inherent in teaching and in administering schools and 
systems, the position is more complicated by the politicisation of th^ teaching 
service, troubled industrial relations, the changing roles of women and 
developments such as the assessment of teachers. Such complexities make 
the need for an enlightened personnel policy even more urgent and to 
accompany that a research program to enable more informed decisions to 
be made. 

A detailed discussion of * Principles for Planning Professional Develop- 
ment* has been undertaken by Docker. He bases his findings on a review of 
research evidence elsewhere plus a detailed account of surveys and analyses 
which have been carried out in Tasmania. Docker stresses that most of the 
principles underpinning the planning of staff development apply whether 
the activity is individual, school or system oriented. In general, they are ones 
already mentioned in earlier chapters, nzunely cooperative planning, variable 
according to purpose, well prepared and led by leaders with people skills. 
He stresses also the need to see the totality of the educational enterprise when 
considering professional development, for example, its position within a 
network of linkages involving also curriculum planning, institutional 
dev^^^oment and management. 

.tes research evidence to make the following additional points- 

• teachers appreciate assistance while still accepting personal 
responsibility; 

• the involvement of the school in many activities is crucial; 

• the importance of the worker^s environment and attitude, 

• the psychological climate is important, 

• shared experiences and resources pay off, 
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• flexibility in the conduct of activities is needed so that adaptations can 
be made to suit emerging tasks; and 

• a problem-centred orientation is more attractive. 

Docker elaborates on the research evidence linking school climate, effective 
schools and staff development practices. Several studies are reviewed and 
quoted. Tasmanian research, using several established models, further 
reinforced the view of the positive relationship between climate and staff 
development. The hypothesis was drawn that a lead into staff improvement 
would emerge from work on the school environment. The importance of 
^adership by the principal and senior staff is an obvious implication. 

This chapter takes up also the importance of understanding how adults 
I-'am and gives evidence from studies to support the importance of this to 
activities with teachers. So much of inservice education has failed in the past 
because of the lack of appreciation that teachers are individuals and that 
passive force-feeding docs not help them or anyone to learn. 

In pursuing the idea of assessing and planning around teachers' needs, 
Docker has given a useful discussion of general research evidence followed 
by a report of evidence obtained in Tasmania. The information from the 
latter provided a sound basis for moving forward and the work of the 
Tasmanians provides a useful model to be examined by others. 

It is interesting to note that while many of the needs identified by 
Tasmanian teachers required staff development activities that were personal 
or school-based, over half of the teachers identified needs that could be 
serviced by system -based activities. 

The final comment here on the Docker chapter is to draw attention to the 
latter part where he applies principles developed earlier to the impact of 
'educational technology' on teachers and schools. The RPTIM Model is 
applied to develop an overall program involving 'Readiness', 'Planning', 
'Training', 'Implementation' and 'Maintenance'. The proposals presented 
and the following discussion seem well worth the consideration of others 
involved in professional development. 

The approach taken by Ingvarson and Coulter to review 'Existing In- 
Service Education Provisions' consists of a summary of their '1984 National 
Review of Teacher Education' as applied to professional development. In the 
course of their report they stated- 
No stronger need emerged from iiie submissions received and the information 
analysed in the course of our Review than the need to enhance the capacity of 
schools to plan their own \< ig-term pohcies Id ^professional development [and] 
No f;reater deficiency emerged from the Review than the ability of current 
Commonwealth and system-level professional development policies to provide 
coordinated internal and external support which schools require to develop this 
capacity as a routine part of their operation 

It is interesting to note that during the middle of this Review, the Common- 
wealth Government switched policies completely and decided that it would 
concentrate on supporting inservice education activities related mainly to 
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national objectives. This was another example of start-stop Commonwealth 
policies and should be seen, with respect to professional development, against 
a fall of two-thirds in Commonwealth funding in any case 

Ingvarson and Coulter make the following points. 

I. There has been little follow-up on the effectiveness of professional 
development programs - (Commonwealth or State). 

2 Financial resources for professional development have fallen sharply. 

3. Teachers make a considerable investment of th'^ir own time (some, 



4. There is uncertainty about who has the responsibility; employing 
authorities nave tended to regard the establishment of Commonwealth 
oriented State PDP Committees as exempting ih^m from 
responsibilicy 

5 The»*e is an urgent need for coordination and integration. 

6 The capacity of schools should be enhanced. 

7. Tertia. education staff should be used raore effectively 

8, It 15 not the quantity but the effectiveness ot professional development 
activities which must be enhanced. 

The Ingvarson an^ Coulter chapter proceeds to list and discuss a number 
of recommendations for the future These will be discussed later in this 
chapter 

Berkeley has discussed the role of support services in promoting 
professional development He stresses the importance of support services 
during the implementation stages of curriculum innovation and in particular, 
the jle of consultants. However, he does point out some conditions for 
success, namely 

i. consultants mu3t be invited and accepted; 

ii. teachers are knowledgeable and their knowledge in terms of what they 
want must be used; 

iii. cooperative planning is important; and 
IV principals of schools are key figures. 

Berkeley discusses other support services including teachers' centi teacher 
associations, community groups, tertiary institutions and self-help groups. 

The whole discussion is illustrated with case studies of professional 
development in action. 

While Berekley is disappointed with the impact of research studies on 
professional behaviour he does conclude on a positive note. He stresses the 
importance of trying to meet the needs of clients and of nroviding support 
services on a continuing rather than an ad hoc basis. Fn.ally he says. 

to what extent are the providers of the sup ort, at systems and other levels, 

commuted to a framework of support provision that is chent-onented, self-critical 

and ready to utilise the knowledge and experience of teachers, st ..dents, parents 

and the general ( ommunity'* 
Attention is directed also to the case studies which illustrate a number of 
i iiportant principles fo/ staff development 
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Rawlinson and Guild-Wilson tackle the job of looking toward the future 
and suggesting propositions that might guide the future development of 
professionally oriented staff. They start with an assessment of what i. involv^ed 
in being a professional and point out that the basic purpose is the ♦ elivery 
of quality service. This involves a \ge of skills, techniques and knowledge 
together with commitment to rele ant values, expectations and obligations 
in the service of the client. If this concept is applied to the teaching service, 
it is necessary to accept the obligations of continuous professional 
development, including: 

i the view that the teacher is faced with learning and relearning; 
ii. development is a lifelong process, and 

ill the regenerative quality of relearning, almost a renewal, as a key 
factor. 

Turning to future prospects, the authors stress a number of general 
considerations which are important to the professional well-being of staff, 
namely 

1. a commitment to employ qualified staff; 

ii. the allocation of staff on an equitable basis according to need; 

iii apj)ropriate opportunities for ongoing proficiency and development; 
an 

iv th organisation of appropriate career structures. 

From this position, the discussion proceeds to the cyclical nature of the 
various phases of teacher development including, as appropriate, periods of 
theoretical and practical training even in the mature phase of a teacher's 
career. 

Rawlinson and Guild-Wilson emphasise that many of the basic principles 
behind professional development will apply equally well in the future, for 
example: 

i professional development is an expectation of all, 

ii a cooperative, interactive approach; 

iii seK-evaluaiion of own progress and needs; and 

iv the need for balance between individual initiative and systems 
initiative. 

That chapter then contains a series of propositions as a guide to future action 
in planning to achieve the goals set out earlier. Some of these propositions, 
together with other recomm'^ndations are discussed later. 

Some Implications 

The authors in this volume have taken up and extended many of the 
guidelines set out in the initial framework for ^his theme. There is little point 
in belabouring some of those points any further. However, there are some 
key ideas which were introduced at the beginning, have been elaborated since 
and are worth emphasising and rt-emphasising After all some of these ideas 
had been commented upon a long time ago as the following examples will 
show 
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In a thesis on 'inservice education' over thirty yeais ago it was stated 
(Neal 1954, 58). 

Out of this new approach to inservice education of teachers, le of teachers 
working in groups, has arisen an interest in the fundamentals of group dynamics. 
Several studies of the findings of this field, applied to attitude changes in teachers, 
have been reported from England and USA It seems conclusive that any attempt 
to encourage professional growth or to introduce any change i.i teacher practices 
or outlook must take full heed of the prhiCiples governing the working together 
of groups; otherwise there will be little hope of any permeation of new ideas in 
the classroom 

The same thesis quotes from another appropriate article (Reid 1946): 
Le»'s Slop blaming teachers for resisting change and begin to sei an environment 
in which changes can be' made without fear of failure, withoui loss of friends, 
without loss of direction and without too many nights a week of either meetings 
or midnight study. Let's become as guidance minded wit^^ teachers as we are 
ajking teachers to be with ch'ldren Let's begin where the teacher is 

No purpose can be served in giving such quotes to say i told you so'. They 
do indicate, however, some basic educational principles which are worth 
separating out from the broad strategic and global principles outlined in the 
first chapter of this theme These educational principles have been taken up 
in differing ways by most of the authors but they are worth emphasising: 

1 Teachers are people, having the same range of needs, aspiiations, 
emotions and learning styles as other adults To iearn they require the 
kinds of experiences, strategies, involvements, group interactions and 
incentives as everyon^ else As Reid said 'Let's begin where the 
teacher is' 

2 Cooperative action and involvement can lead to commitment on the 
part of the teacher, especially in those activities which are dealing with 
classroom practices. The same principle applies to teachers/adminis- 
trators who are concerned with improving administrative practice. 

3 The use of appropriate research type projects can lead to an 
information base which will result in much sounder planning and more 
confidence in assured positive responses. The outline by Docker of the 
research aaivities in Tasmania illustrates the possibilities in establishing 
needs and other appropriate knowledge before committing resources. 
Similarly the evaluative studies given by Docker and by Berkeley in 
his case studies, show the imp>ortance of systematic review and follow- 
up. The whole question of an information base, arising from research 
and evaluation, is important to professional development activities, in 
a sense not normally appreciated. 

The recommendations and propositions put forward by some of the authors 
lead to questions of Strategic significance to the development of a successful 
personnel management program 
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1. It is significant to see professional development as pan, while clearly 
the most significant, of a tota* commitment to personnel policies and 
practices more in keeping with modem thought and application. The 
trite statements that teachers are the main resources of educational 
systems and that quality education depends on quality teaching are 
nonetheless true. If this is really believed then the absurdity of some 
practices becomes apparent and indefensible, for example, the present 
doubtful pre-service student teaching expenence, the haphazard induc- 
tion period in the first years of teaching and the lack of training for most 
of the people assuming leadership/administrative positions. 

2 It was stated at the beginning that a feature of a comprehensive 
personnel policy would be the development of a conceptual framework 
which would include a statement on goals and objectives, a specifica- 
tion of roles and responsibilities, and criteiia for evaluation. Such a 
framework vvoulo include plans for research on current needs and 
appropriate educational activities, and generally would ensure vigour 
and accountabiluy to the whole program. 

Who would have this overall guiding responsibility^ The suggestion 
is that a broadly representative committee be formed with the emphasis 
on comprehensive representation but mainly on people with 
competence and knowhow and not jus' ^ -sted interest. 
3. An essential ingredient in a program of personnel development will 
be the use of a full-time core of qualified staff backed by a number of 
other staff who will have other duties but will be trained also in the 
essential competencies of stall development. For the near future full- 
time staff may be working out of regions and head offices while the 
back-up group would he such people as curriculum consultants, 
counsellors, principals and other selected school staff Most cf the skills 
needed by those charged with leadership responsibilities have been 
identified, for example: 

- sensitivity to and appreciation of individuals; 

- ability to identify needs in an unobtrusive, supportive way, 

- ability to work with groups, 

- knowledge of how adults learn, 
leadership strategies, and 

- understanding of the classroom 

What of the Future? 

Considerations of resources inevitably a^'sc when dcvelopm.ental proposals 
are put forward and the present economic situation does not make the pros- 
pects rosy. However Ingvarson and Coulter cl?'m that the increase would 
be relatively small. The main requirement is a redeployment of existing 
lesources so that they are not lied to Commonwealth Government iff cial 
purposes programs as the bulk of them now are. There is need also foi greater 
continuity and stability rather thaj» the uncertainty imposed by 
Commonwealth whims. 
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Assuming that the first step is the development of an overall conceptual 
policy and framework through extensive consultation and research, :he 
question may then arise as to the priorities which might be adopted in 
implementing the program of professional! development. Are there crucial 
areas which may provide returns that will be marked and even spectacular? 
The final decisions will depend on the comprehensive plan. However it is 
worth considering such a strategy. As examples of possible key areas there 
is ample evidence of the importance of ♦Sose set out below. 

The induction of newly trained teachers into full time teaching has been 
established by various studies as crucial to later performance attitudes and 
self-image There are still many problems to be examined for teachers in their 
first few years. Some successes have been reported also. It may well be a 
priority area. 

A different set of questions arises with teachers who have been in service 
for a period of time and should be mature professionals. Some studies 
suggest, however, that after about 710 years (it varies, naturally with the 
teacher), some revitalisation may be fruitful, especially for those who wish 
to remain in the classroom. 

It has been well established that those who undertake leadership and 
administrative roles need training Yet in Australia it is generally spasmodic 
or is not made a requirement Some people move into part-time leadership 
positions (heads of departments, pnncipals of small schools). Others move into 
full-time leadership positions (principals, superintendents, consultants) AH 
need training in the new competencies required. Failure to face up to this 
requirement in the past may have been the biggest weakness in Australian 
educational systems. 

A special example of the requirement that training be given to people for 
new roles would be the preparation of people who would work in profession;?! 
development activities to provide the care and back-up groups mentioned 
above. 

In conclusion, it is worth remembering that the comprehensive Common- 
wealth and State reports on teacher education in recent years have all stressed 
the importance of professional development inservice Most of these reports 
have been ignored despite the stiong political pressure which insisted on them 
being undertaken In addition to remembering the quote from Reid, 'Let's 
begin where the teacher is', it might be worth starting from where the 
politicians and senior administrators are 
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